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Prologue 


This can’t be happening! Why is all this happening? 

It’s all such a jumble! BenpoliceAlStevePaulEmmy 
horsescrashconversionLazlodownkidnapbasketboronPhantasmiConfabuLisa Vc 
—! 

“Johnny!” Emmy barked, jolting him out of his reverie. 

“What?” he snapped. He looked at her and instantly 
regretted it. 

She was shaking, sadness and confusion etched on her 
face, which was wet with tears. She wiped her cheeks with the 
back of her hand. “I said that he confessed, Johnny! Ben 
confessed! Why would he do that? And Mr. Underwood 
looked so satisfied and smug! And what about Steve? What is 
going on here? I mean really—what is going on?” 

Johnny grabbed her by the shoulders firmly, startling her 
into an abrupt silence. “I don’t know, Emmy,” he said gently. 
“But we're going to find out, all right?” 

She blinked at him, took a breath, and burst into tears 
again. 

He put his arm around her shoulders. “It'll be okay,” he 
said. 

But he wasn’t at all sure things would be okay. His dad 
was right—he was always in the middle of an adventure or an 


event or an “incident,” and today was no exception, though he 
desperately wished it were. 

It had started out so nice. He and Emmy and Steve and 
Paul had gone on a horseback outing, in part to celebrate 
Steve’s becoming a Christian. The Mangle boys had been in a 
wagon, and he and Emmy had been riding behind. Suddenly 
Paul had lost control of the horses, the wagon had careened 
down a path and tumbled over, and Steve had flown out of his 
wheelchair. 

Johnny was certain the worst had happened, but it turned 
out the best had happened instead. Steve stood up! For the 
first time in his life! It was a miracle! He was healed, not just 
of his injuries from the fall, but of muscular dystrophy, too! 
He was—is—a walking example of the power of God. It was 
incredible! Even Karl Mangle, Steve’s father, appeared to 
think so—until he looked at Johnny. It was a look Johnny had 
seen before, a creepy one that would’ve raised his hackles—if 
he’d had hackles. 

And if all that weren’t enough, Johnny and Emmy had 
then had to stand there and watch Al Hammett and Deputy 
Miller haul Ben out of his house in handcuffs and cart him 
away because he had confessed to helping Alvin Karpis and 
his gang rob Barrymore Banking and Trust! 

Yes, he was far from believing that everything would be 
all right, but that’s not what he told Emmy. He gave her 
shoulders another squeeze and said, “We’ll figure it out. On 
the bright side, between Steve and Ben, I think we’ve filled 
our quota of surprises for a while—” 

Beep! Beep! 

They both jumped at the noise. A Greyhound Supercoach 
bus pulled off the road and up to a stop. The door opened, 
and out stepped an older Black woman. She was short and 
seemed almost as wide as she was tall. She wore a weathered 
but clean blue dress and carried a beat-up cardboard suitcase. 
Her round face was crowned with straightened, graying hair 
pulled up in a bun on the top of her head and tied with a 
large kerchief that matched her dress. 

Coal-black eyes peered out from her careworn face, eyes 


that were at once kind and gave the impression that they 
could bore a hole right through you if you incurred her wrath. 
There was something familiar about her, Johnny thought, but 
it wasn’t until her stern expression gave way to a beautiful 
smile with immaculate teeth at the sight of Ben’s house that 
Johnny realized who she was. 

“Oh, boy,” he muttered. 

“What’s the matter?” Emmy whispered. “Do you know 
that woman?” 

“I think so. And if she is who I think she is, then I was 
wrong about us filling our quota of surprises.” 

The bus driver closed the door, the woman waved at him, 
and the Greyhound glided back onto and down the road. The 
woman then headed straight for Ben’s front door. 

“Uhh, ma’am?” Johnny called, running up to her. Emmy 
followed close behind. 

“Yes?” the woman replied. 

“Y-you wouldn’t happen to be Mrs. Huck, would you?” 

The woman smiled again. “Why, yes, I would! I’m 
Mrs. Hattie Huck!” 

Johnny paled slightly. “I’m John Whittaker.” 

“Oh my goodness!” Hattie dropped her suitcase and 
immediately wrapped Johnny in a warm bear hug. “You the 
one my Ben wrote me about—the one whose family needs a 
housekeeper?” Hattie broke the hug but kept her hands on 
Johnny’s shoulders. 

“Uh, y-yes, ma’am.” 

“Ben jes’ goes on and on ’bout you! How smart and clever 
you are an’ all!” 

Johnny’s face reddened. “Well, Ben’s really smart, too, ... 
thanks to you! I’ve learned a lot from him!” 

“Yow’re Ben’s mother?” Emmy said, surprised. 

“Oh, sorry!” Johnny gestured to Emmy. “This is my friend 
Emmy Capello.” 

“T knew it, sure as we standin’ here!” Hattie grabbed 
Emmy’s hand and pumped it. “Pleased to meet you, Emmy! 
Ben’s tole me lots ’bout you, too!” 

Emmy blinked. “He has?” 


“Sho’ ’nuff!” Hattie leaned in and added conspiratorially, 
“He said the two o’ you gets into trouble like a bear gets into 
honey!” She laughed warmly, and it made Johnny and Emmy 
want to laugh too. “Well, don’t let’s stand out here when we 
could be inside havin’ some sweet tea with my Ben!” 

She started for the door, but Johnny stopped her. 

“Mrs. Huck—” 

“Please, call me Hattie.” 

“Uh, Hattie, Ben isn’t home.” 

“No? Where is he?” 

Johnny and Emmy exchanged looks. Johnny took a deep 
breath. “You need to come home with me. There are some 
things I need to tell you.” He added quietly, “And my 
parents...” 

Hattie looked confused. “Shouldn’t we wait for Ben? Or at 
least leave him a note?” 

“Uh... no. Um, IIl explain on the way. Here, lemme get 
your suitcase.” 

He took it from her, Emmy took Hattie’s arm, and the 
three of them headed down the road toward Magnolia Lane 
and the Whittakers’ house. Johnny’s jaw tightened. I can’t 
believe I forgot all about her—and I didn’t tell my parents! He 
sighed. To paraphrase Oliver Hardy, “Here’s another fine mess 
I’ve gotten myself into.” 


Chapter One 


Slap! 

Johnny stifled a smile. He had never seen his father do a 
facepalm before. 

They were in the Inner Sanctum, also known as his 
father’s office. Johnny had gotten out of his cowboy outfit and 
into some regular clothes. In rapid succession, he had just told 
Harold and Fiona that Steve had been healed, Ben had been 
arrested, and Hattie had arrived just after the police had 
carted Ben away. 

Rubbing his still-smarting forehead, Harold took a deep 
breath. “All right, let’s take these one at a time, starting with 
Steve’s healing. First, you’re sure he was healed?” 

“He stood up, Dad,” Johnny replied pointedly. “Ask Emmy 
if you don’t believe me.” 

“Praise God!” Fiona interjected. 

“You should’ve seen him run!” Johnny marveled. “He was 
like the wind! Emmy and I couldn’t even keep up!” 

“God is so good!” Fiona exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Harold said, nodding. “It is wonderful. Still, the 
question remains: How did it happen?” He looked at Johnny 
suspiciously. 

Johnny shrugged. “I know what you’re thinking, but the 


cloth is still in the lockbox in the Durham Bank! I couldn’t 
have gotten it out without you. It takes two keys, and you 
have one of them.” 

“Then how?” Harold asked. 

“The Lord doesna need a cloth to perform a miracle, 
Harold,” Fiona said. 

“No, of course He doesn’t,” Harold responded, “but the 
only miracle I’ve ever witnessed was because of the cloth.” 

Johnny looked into his stepmother’s sightless eyes. He 
recalled when he and his father had tried to heal her with the 
cloth, before Christmas. She’d wanted nothing to do with it, 
which was a bitter pill for Johnny and Harold to swallow, but 
out of that bitterness, Fiona had led Johnny himself to become 
a child of God. Still, something else stirred in his memory of 
the event. He had lost the cloth for several days prior to trying 
to use it on Fiona. When he had gotten it back and picked it 
up to lay it on her, he’d noticed that the cloth felt different. It 
was shorter. A large piece had been cut from it. 

But the cloth in the lockbox in Durham wasn’t anywhere 
near Steve when he was healed. In fact, all they could find to 
cover him with after the accident was Emmy’s patchwork 
cloak. A piece of the cloth must have ended up in the 
patchwork somehow. 

A chill suddenly shot up Johnny’s spine. If a piece of the 
cloth ended up in the cloak, then it was entirely possible that 
other pieces of the cloth may be floating around out there. His 
brow furrowed, and he swallowed hard—a fact that didn’t go 
unnoticed by his father. “John?” Harold asked. “Do you know 
something?” 

“Um ...I may.” 

“What is it?” 

“T don’t want to say just yet. I need to check it out first.” 

“John—” 

“I promise Ill tell you as soon as I know for sure, Dad. 
We're going to trust each other, right?” 

Harold frowned. “Okay. But please try to be discreet. Too 
many people know about this already.” 

Johnny gulped again. “Uh, yeah . . . speaking of which 


2) 


Harold’s shoulders slumped. “Oh, no! Who?” 

“Professor Mangle. He was there, Dad. Steve ran into his 
arms. He was very happy, of course, but as he hugged Steve, 
he gave me one of his creepy looks.” 

Harold sighed. “Well . . . obviously that couldn’t be 
helped. Karl is going to be a problem, though. He’s been 
chasing after this for years.” 

“So, what do we do?” Johnny asked. 

Harold shook his head. “Not ‘we’—me. I need to go over 
to the Mangles’ and assess the situation. First, though, there’s 
another situation you need to tell us about right here, sitting 
out in our living room.” 

Johnny nodded. “Hattie.” 

“Mrs. Huck,” Fiona corrected. 

“She told me to call her ‘Hattie’-—” 

“Why is she here?” Harold interjected. “Her son was just 
arrested. Didn’t she want to go see him immediately?” 

“Does she know about it?” Fiona asked. 

“Yeah, I told her on the way over. And she did want to go 
see him right away, but . . . I thought I should bring her here 
first.” 

Harold frowned again. “Odd coincidence that she just 
happened to show up now.” 

Johnny looked at his shoes. “That’s because . . . it isn’t a 
coincidence.” 

Fiona nodded. “Aye, I knew it. All right, John Avery. The 
whole story. Out wi’ it.” 

Johnny took a deep breath. “Hattie’s here because Ben 
invited her.” 

“And why did Ben do that?” Harold asked. 

“Because . . . I asked him to.” 

“And why did you do that?” 

“Because . . . I thought she’d be a good . . .” Johnny 
swallowed hard. “A good . . .” He swallowed again and then 
said quickly, “Housekeeper.” 

Fiona’s sightless eyes narrowed. “A housekeeper for who?” 
she asked icily. 


“For... us,” Johnny admitted, then added quickly, “You 
do an amazing job, Fiona, really! But I think you need some 
help!” 

“Not likely!” Fiona spat, her spine stiffening. 

Harold put his hands on his wife’s shoulders but talked to 
Johnny. “You told Ben to tell his mother there was a job 
waiting for her here? And you didn’t bother to tell us?” 

“I meant to—I did! But things have got so crazy lately that 
until she showed up on the bus today, I just plain forgot! ’m 
sorry!” 

“What makes you think we can afford a housekeeper?” 
Harold asked. 

“Or need one?” Fiona added sharply. 

“You don’t have to afford her,” Johnny replied, ignoring 
Fiona’s query for the moment. “Pll pay her salary!” 

“You?” Harold and Fiona said in unison. 

“Yes! I saved most of the money I made tutoring Victor 
Farnsworth! TIl use it to pay her until I get another job!” 

“And what if you don’t get another job?” asked Harold. 

“The tutoring money will cover her through the summer,” 
Johnny replied. “I should be able to get another job by then! 
And yes, I remember that I still need to clean up the town hall 
records storage room this summer. I can handle both!” 

Harold nodded slightly. “Sounds like you’ve got it all 
worked out.” 

“All except for the part where we dinna need a 
housekeeper!” his stepmother snapped. 

Harold turned her to face him, keeping his hands on her 
shoulders. “Sweetheart . . . it might not be a bad idea.” 

It was the first time Johnny had heard his father use a 
term of endearment for Fiona. It made him feel a bit strange. 
He knew his father really loved Fiona, and he was glad Harold 
had found happiness, but it seemed to Johnny a slight to his 
mother’s memory. Had his father already gotten over 
Janneth’s death? 

Fiona brushed off Harold’s hands abruptly. “Ye think me 
incapable, do ye?” Fiona asked. 

“No, not at all—” 


“Then we agree: a housekeeper is not necessary. I'll tell 
her.” And before Harold or Johnny could stop her, Fiona 
beelined to the door, threw it open, and headed down the 
hallway. Harold and Johnny both bolted after her, Harold in 
the lead and Johnny close behind, marveling at how quickly 
Fiona moved. 

But just as she was about to enter the living room, she 
stopped—so suddenly that Harold had to grab the wall to 
keep from running into her. This caused Johnny to plow right 
into Harold’s backside, bounce off him, and land on his own 
keister on the floor. Johnny was distinctly reminded of the 
last Three Stooges film short he saw; all they needed was Moe 
clunking their heads together. Harold gave him a peculiar 
look, which Johnny returned, and then both nearly burst out 
laughing. 

Harold suddenly put a finger to his lips, shushing Johnny. 
He pointed to his ear, and then to the living room. Johnny 
heard voices coming from the next room—those of Hattie and 
Charlie, his younger sister. And Fiona was listening to them. 
Johnny commando-crawled closer to the doorway and peered 
inside the room. 

Hattie sat on the edge of Harold’s overstuffed chair, and 
Charlie stood next to her, reading from one of her picture 
books. “C for Crash! D for Dash!” 

“That’s real nice, honey!” Hattie said. “You a fine reader!” 

“Thanks,” said Charlie. “I’ve been learning. This book isn’t 
as good as Mary Poppins, though. My daddy reads that to me. 
Are you gonna be my nanny like Mary Poppins?” 

“Wouldja like me to be?” 

Charlie shrugged. “You're pretty nice, but...” 

“But what?” 

“Well . . .” Charlie lowered her voice. “Are you magic like 
Mary Poppins?” 

Hattie threw back her head and laughed, and Johnny 
thought she looked just like Ben. “Why, chile, when it comes 
to magic, Mary Poppins ain’t got nuthin’ on me!” 

Charlie’s eyes widened. “You can do magic?” 

Hattie shrugged. “Ev’rybody can do magic! We jus’ don’t 


like to call it that. See, we live in a magical world!” 

“We do?” 

“Sho’ ’nuff!” She leaned forward. “Now, they’s some things 
bout that you need ta know. Fust, they’s good magic, and 
they’s bad magic. But the Lord God Almighty controls it all, 
ev'ry bit! He wants us to stay away from the bad magic”—she 
pushed her arms out—“an’ embrace the good magic!” She 
pulled Charlie to her in a big hug. 

Charlie giggled, wriggled out of Hattie’s grasp, and then 
looked thoughtful. “But . . . is the good magic really magic?” 

Hattie’s eyes grew wide. “A’course it is! Why, we live in a 
world where a man once took a big stick, threw it on the 
ground, and it turned into a snake! Then, a whole lotta other 
men threw they sticks on the ground, and they all turned into 
snakes! Then the first man’s snake swallowed up all the other 
snakes, and then turned back into a stick again!” Hattie 
leaned closer to Charlie. “Mary Poppins ever do that?” 

Charlie frowned. “No... but . . . that’s just part of the 
story of Moses!” 

Hattie leaned back in the chair, her hand on her chest. 
“Just? Moses was real! That really happened! He really did it! 
That was real magic, not like Mary Poppins! You hear what 
I’m sayin’?” 

Charlie nodded slowly. “Yes . . . But you said everyone can 
do magic!” 

“An’ so they can!” 

Charlie shook her head. “Not me!” 

“You jus’ did, chile! A minute ago!” 

“T did? How?” 

Hattie pointed. “What’s that in yo’ hand?” 

Charlie held it up. “My book.” 

“What’s it made of?” 

“Paper.” 

“And what’s paper made of?” 

Charlie scratched her head. “I dunno.” 

Hattie leaned toward her and whispered loudly, “Wood. 
From trees!” She rose from the chair and pantomimed sawing, 
mashing, and pressing. “All sawn apart, mashed up, and 


pressed together again! Now, what’s on that tree paper in yo’ 
book?” 

“Drawings.” 

“An’ what else?” 

Charlie flipped through the pages. “Um . . . words!” 

“An’ what are words made of?” 

“Letters!” Charlie jumped up and down with excitement. 

“Whoa, now! Look closer at ’em. Whatta you see?” 

Charlie scrutinized the letters. “They look like . . . like 
straight and squiggly little lines.” 

“Right! So, you got a buncha straight an’ squiggly little 
lines an’ drawings on a piece of tree in yo’ hand—an’ you can 
look at it an’ know what it means!” 

Charlie’s eyes narrowed. “But . . . that’s not magic! That’s 
just . . . reading!” 

Hattie put her hands on her hips. “An’ what makes you 
think readin’ ain’t magic? Besides, I ain’t got to the real magic 
part yet!” 

Charlie giggled. 

Hattie went on. “Now. Where did them straight an’ 
squiggly little lines that make up them letters that make up 
them words that you know what they mean on that piece of 
tree come from?” 

Charlie pondered for a moment. “The writer! Her name is 
Wanda!” 

“Mm-hm. An’ where’d Wanda get ’em?” 

“I guess she... she just . . . thought them up!” 

Hattie’s jaw dropped, and her hands flew to the sides of 
her face. “Thought ’em up? You mean in her mind?” 

“Well, yeah! That’s where thoughts are!” 

“Oh! So, when you read them straight an’ squiggly little 
lines that make up them letters that make up them words that 
Wanda thought up, then you ain’t just readin’. What you really 
doin’ is readin’ her mind! That makes you a mind reader, chile! 
Sound like magic to you?” 

Now Charlie’s jaw dropped. “Wow!” 

Hattie sat back down and took Charlie’s hands. “Now, 
here’s the best part of all. What’s this book right here?” She 


nodded toward the end table next to the chair. 

Charlie turned. “That’s Daddy’s Bible.” 

“And the Bible is... ?” 

Charlie thought for a long moment, and then it dawned on 
her. “God’s Word!” she whispered. 

Hattie nodded. “Which means that the Holy Scriptures are 
what God thinks! So, when you read the Bible—” 

“Tm reading God’s mind!” Charlie interjected excitedly. 

Hattie smiled. “That’s the best magic of all!” Charlie flew 
into Hattie’s arms, and the two hugged again. 

Just then Fiona stepped into the room, followed by Harold 
and Johnny, and cleared her throat. Charlie broke away from 
Hattie and ran to her mother. Hattie immediately stood up. 

“Mama! I’m magical!” Charlie exclaimed. 

“So I heard,” Fiona said stiffly. “Sorry, Mrs. Huck. I dinna 
mean to eavesdrop on your conversation.” 

“Oh, tha’s all right!” Hattie said. “An’ please call me 
‘Hattie.’ We was jus’ gettin’ to be friends, Charlie an’ me.” 

“Can she be my nanny, Mommy?” Charlie pleaded. “She’s 
way better than Mary Poppins!” 

Johnny held his breath. Harold didn’t move. 

Hattie took a step forward. “Missus Whittaker, I jes’ want 
you to know that I don’ expect nothin’ from y’all. I did feel 
like it was time fo’ a change, and when Ben wrote an’ tole me 
how nice y’all are, and mebbe you needed hep, an’ mebbe Puz 
the one to hep you, I did feel like God was tellin’ me to come 
here. But now, what wi’ Ben’s situation, I believe God brought 
me here fo’ a diffrnt reason. My boy needs me.” 

Fiona reached out and found Charlie’s head, then stroked 
her hair. “Of course, Mrs. Huck .. . Hattie. Ben must be your 
focus now. But... perhaps... you could come help take care 
of Charlie... if you have time.” 

Hattie smiled. “I’d be happy to, ma’am.” 

“Yay!” Charlie clapped and jumped up and down. 

Johnny and Harold exchanged glances, and both heaved 
silent sighs of relief. Harold turned to Hattie. “Our home is 
open to you for as long as you need it.” 

“T thank you, suh,” Hattie responded, “but, no thank you. 


I’ll stay at Ben’s house.” 

“He’s innocent, Hattie,” Johnny said. “I know it! I can’t 
imagine why he confessed.” 

“They’s only one way to find out,” Hattie replied evenly. 
“T need to go see him at the jail.” 

“T don’t think he wants to talk to anybody.” 

“Pm his mama. He’ll talk to me if he knows what’s good 
for him. Mr. Whittaker, if it’s not too much trouble, would 
you mind givin’ me a ride to the jailhouse?” 

“Yeah, I wanna go too, Dad,” Johnny said eagerly. 

“Its no trouble at all,” said Harold. “But it’s a bit late in 
the day. It might be better if you go tomorrow.” 

Johnny looked out the window. Twilight was falling, and 
the scenery outside had taken on a golden hue. Where had the 
day gone? 

Hattie nodded. “I guess it is gettin’ nigh onto suppertime. 
A’ight, tomorrow then.” 

“We go to church in the morning. You’re more than 
welcome to join us. Then IIl drop you off after.” 

“Thank you, suh. I’d like that.” 

There was a pause, and then Fiona said, “Well, speaking of 
supper, I should get to it. You’ll stay, Hattie?” 

“Why, yes, ma’am! I could do with a meal. In fact, if you 
jes’ show me where ev’rything is, I'll make y’all sup—” 

“No.” Fiona cut her off. “PFU do it. You make yourself at 
home and tell Charlie more about how magical she is.” Fiona 
exited into the kitchen. 

No one said anything for a moment. Harold’s face 
reddened with embarrassment. Johnny looked down at his 
shoes and then peered up at Hattie. To his surprise, she 
looked not insulted or hurt but sympathetic. She smiled 
reassuringly at Harold. Charlie just looked confused, then 
broke the silence. “C’mon, Hattie! Pll show you my room!” 

“Dat sounds like a good idea, chile,” Hattie said softly. 

Charlie grabbed her hand, and the two of them walked 
over to and up the stairs. 

Slap! Harold face-palmed again, then winced at the pain. 

Twice in one day, Johnny thought, stifling a smile. 


Chapter Two 


The rest of the evening went off without a hitch, except Fiona 
wouldn’t let Hattie do the dishes, either. Hattie played with 
Charlie a little while longer, and then Harold drove Hattie 
back to Ben’s house. 

After church the next morning, Harold dropped Fiona and 
Charlie off at home, then drove Johnny and Hattie to the 
sheriff's office jail. Johnny used the time to fill in Hattie about 
finding the Confederate gold, his and Ben’s alarm system at 
Barrymore Banking and Trust, and the bank’s subsequent 
robbery three days before Christmas last year. 

“That’s quite a story!” Hattie exclaimed. “An’ Ben claims 
he’s the one what robbed the bank?” 

Johnny nodded. “Yes, ma’am.” 

“Mm,” Hattie grunted. 

They pulled up in front of the sheriffs station. “Okay, here 
we are,” Harold said. “While you’re both here, I’m going to 
pop over to the Mangles’ house. I’ll be back to pick you up in 
a little while.” 

“Oh, no need to bother, suh,” said Hattie. “If it’s okay with 
Johnny, we’ll jes’ walk back.” 

“It’s okay by me,” Johnny said. 

“Are you sure?” Harold asked. 


“Oh, yessuh. From what I seen, Provenance ain’t that big, 
an’ walkin’ll give me a chance to see where all the stores and 
such are.” 

Harold nodded. “All right, then. Pll see you both at the 
house.” 

Hattie and Johnny exited the car, and Harold drove off. 
Hattie and Johnny turned to the large front door. Johnny took 
a deep breath. Hattie looked over at him and smiled. “Don’ 
worry, chile. The good Lord’s got this. Ev’rything’s gonna be 
fine.” 

She walked up the steps, opened the door, and went 
inside. Johnny followed close behind. 

“Well, howdy, Johnny!” Deputy Miller said from behind 
his desk. “I figured we’d see you in here today. And who’s this 
with you?” 

“Deputy Miller, meet Mrs. Huck, Ben’s mother.” 

Hattie nodded to him. “H’lo, suh. I came to see my son.” 

The deputy rose from his seat. “Yes’m, but he said he don’t 
wanna see anyone.” 

“You tell him it’s his mama. He’ll see me.” 

“Yes’m. If you’ll come with me to the interrogation room, 
Pll bring him to you.” 

Hattie and Johnny both stepped forward, but Deputy 
Miller held out a hand for Johnny to stop. “Not you, son. Ben 
expressly named you as someone he don’t wanna talk to.” 

“But—!” 

“Tm sorry, Johnny,” Miller said firmly. “You'll have to 
stay here.” 

Johnny growled. Why was Ben being this way? 

Then a voice behind him said, “I know how you feel.” 

Johnny whipped around. “Detective Hammett!” 

“Call me Al, Johnny,” Hammett said with a grin. 

“Mrs. Huck, it’s a pleasure to make your acquaintance.” 
“Yours, too, suh.” Hattie nodded. “An’ it’s Hattie.” 
Hammett’s grin turned into a warm smile. “I wonder if 

you could help me out, Hattie. Ben won’t talk to me, but with 

your permission, there is a way I can listen in on your 
conversation with him.” 


“Course ya can!” Hattie replied. 

Johnny hopped up and down. “Hey! What about me?” 

Hattie nodded. “Ifn it’s okay wid Al here.” 

“Of course,” Hammett agreed. “The more ears we have 
listening, the better our chances of getting to the bottom of 
this.” 

“Okay, den. Deputy, take me to my son.” 

Miller nodded. “This way, ma’am.” 

She followed the deputy around a corner and out of sight. 
Al tapped Johnny on the shoulder. “Follow me.” 

They walked across the room and down the same hallway 
Hattie and Deputy Miller went down. They came to a door 
marked “Observation” and went inside. The room was dark, 
and the only furniture in it was a few creaky folding chairs. 
But the striking thing about the room was that the upper part 
of one wall was made of tempered, tinted glass, a large 
window that looked into the room next door. In that room, 
Hattie sat patiently at a table with her back to them. “Is this 
. . . a two-way mirror?” Johnny asked excitedly. 

Al nodded. “They just had it installed last month. That 
room is Interrogation. We can see in there, but they can’t see 
in here. And both rooms are soundproofed, so they can’t hear 
us, but that room has a microphone in it, so we can hear 
them.” 

“Its amazing!” Johnny marveled. His mind raced with the 
multiple ways he could use this technology. But when Hattie 
sighed, he was jarred out of his reverie and back to reality and 
the reason he was there. “Al, why did you come for Ben?” 

Al took a deep breath. “As you know, Mr. Underwood at 
the bank all but accused Ben—and you—the night of the 
robbery.” 

“Yeah,” Johnny said bitterly, “I remember.” 

“Well, as time went on, Underwood got more and more 
focused, even obsessed, with Ben’s being the culprit. He 
became a real nuisance—constant phone calls and letters. 
Fortunately, I was out of the office for most of it.” 

“He’s just looking for a scapegoat!” 

“That’s what I thought too. But then. . .” 


Johnny’s brow furrowed. “Then what?” 

Al frowned. “Underwood . . . was not the only one who 
accused Ben.” 

Johnny blinked, stunned. “Who else?” 

Al began to pace around the small room. “Well, the reason 
I was out of the office a lot was that I was chasing Alvin 
Karpis and his gang—Harry and Arrie. Arrie disappeared; we 
don’t know where she is. Karpis has been seen everywhere, 
from Indiana to Texas. We’ve been trying to follow up on all 
those leads, and I think we’re getting close. But a week ago, 
we caught up with Harry in Arkansas. He and Karpis were 
wanted not just for the Barrymore Bank robbery, but for 
several other robberies around the country and the murders of 
two police officers as well. We cornered Harry, holed up in an 
old shack. He decided not to come quietly. A shoot-out 
ensued, and he was badly wounded. While we waited for an 
ambulance to get there, I questioned him: 
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“Harry . . . Harry, can you hear me?” 

Harry, his bloody hand grabbing his side, grimaced in pain 
and tried to focus. “Hammett? . . . That you?” 

“Yeah, it’s me.” 

Harry smirked. “Lucky shot.” He managed a weak chuckle 
that morphed into a hacking cough, causing a spasm of pain. He 
groaned and gripped his side tighter. Blood oozed through his 
fingers. 

“Harry, I need to ask you about Provenance—the Barrymore 
Bank robbery . . . Harry!” 

“Wha... ?” He was breathing hard now. “Barrymore. . .” 

“Yes, Harry, Barrymore Banking and Trust. What can you tell 
me about the robbery?” 

“Great... setup . . . so easy... thanks to that... Black 
feller...” 

Al frowned. “What Black fellow?” 

“He was... a clever one... surprised us!” 

“How? Harry, how did he surprise you?” 


Harry closed and opened his eyes a few times. “No gold... 
that’s how!” 

Seeing that time was running out, Al pressed him for answers. 
“What do you mean, ‘no gold’?” 

Harry coughed, then yelled, “There warn’t no gold! Just... 
bags o’ metal washers . . . that Black feller . . . had to’ve been him 
... no one else coulda... he’uz a tricky one...” 

“Who? Harry!” Al grabbed his shoulders and shook him. 
Harry moaned. “Who, Harry? What Black fellow? Who are you 
talking about?” 

Harry’s breathing was shallow now. He peered at Al through 
hazy eyes, his voice reduced to a growly whisper. “Huck . . . that’s 
who... Huuuuuuck. ” 

The light went out of his eyes. 
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Johnny couldn’t believe what he’d just heard. “No gold? 
That doesn’t make sense. Are you saying Ben took it?” 

Al shook his head. “I don’t know. And if Ben knows, he’s 
not telling.” 

They were interrupted by the interrogation room door 
opening. Deputy Miller brought in a handcuffed Ben. “Mama!” 

Hattie rose. “My baby!” She raced to him, and they 
hugged warmly. 

After a few seconds, Deputy Miller parted them gently and 
directed Ben to a seat across the table from Hattie’s chair as 
she sat back down. Deputy Miller nodded toward the exit and 
said, “I’ll be right outside, folks. Just call me when you’re 
done.” He opened the door, stepped out, and closed it behind 
him. 

Hattie wasted no time in getting to the point. “Did you 
really do this?” 

Ben smiled sadly. “Like you always told me, Mama: ‘Be 
sure your sin will find you out.” Johnny recognized that verse 
from the Bible—Numbers 32:23. 

“That don’t answer my question, boy,” Hattie snapped. 
“Did you do this?” 


“I said I did, didn’t I?” 

“That still don’t answer my question!” Silence. “Benjamin 
Silas Huck! You talk to me!” 

Ben slumped back in his chair and slowly shook his head. 
“They ain’t nuthin’ to talk bout, Mama. I confessed, and that 
is all they is to it.” 

Hattie leaned forward and placed her hands on the table. 
“You look me in the eyes and tell me you stole that gold. Look 
me in the eyes!” 

Ben took a slow, deep breath, looked his mother straight 
in the eyes, and said, “I did it.” 

Johnny’s heart sank into his stomach. After a moment, he 
bolted from the observation room, ran down the hall and out 
the main door, rounded the corner to the alley behind the 
sheriff's station, and threw up. 
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Johnny had managed to compose himself by the time Hattie 
joined him outside the station. He decided to keep to himself 
what Al Hammett told him about the gold, but as they started 
to walk home, he felt the need to say something. “I... I’m so 
sorry, Hattie.” 

To his surprise, she looked at him and smiled. “What fo’? 
He didn’ do it.” 

Johnny blinked. “But . . . he looked you right in the eyes 
and told you he did do it! He quoted the Bible, ‘Be sure your 
sins will find you out’!” 

“Yes, tha’s true,” Hattie replied. “But it needs to be the 
right sin, and Ben’s ain’t robbery. It’s lyin’. He’uz lyin’ about 
the whole thing.” 

“H-how do you know?” 

Cause I’m his mama! I knowed him all thirty-five years 
of his life; I know when he’s tellin’ the truth, and I know when 
he’s not. He may’ve said he did this, but he most certainly 
didn’.” 

“But . . . then why would he say he did?” 

“Dunno. I just know he didn’ do it, no matter what he 


says.” 

Johnny’s mind was reeling. His first thought was that 
Hattie was just being a typical mom who believed her child 
could do no wrong. But though he had only known her a day, 
she did not strike him as that sort of person. Her rock-solid 
insistence on Ben’s innocence gave him assurance and 
bolstered his optimism. Still, based on what Al had told him, 
proof of his guilt seemed overwhelming. “If Ben didn’t do it,” 
Johnny muttered, “all we have to do is prove it.” But how? 

His heart sank again. 


Chapter Three 


Johnny and Hattie walked through town in silence, Hattie 
taking note of the shops and stores and Johnny musing on the 
possibility of proving Ben’s innocence. They walked past the 
Bijou Theatre, which was across the street from them. There 
was something different about it, but Johnny couldn’t place 
what it was. It wasn’t the movie; the marquee featured G Men, 
James Cagney’s hit gangster film from last year, the same film 
that had been there since March. 

Johnny thought about how recent events in Provenance 
would make a good gangster movie: they had thugs, a 
robbery, and a G Man all on hand. But, whereas in the film 
the authorities were weak and unsuccessful, in real life they 
were anything but. They had captured and killed one of the 
thugs, were hunting down a second one, and had gotten a 
supposed accomplice to confess, even though his friend and 
mother were convinced he was innocent. What this particular 
“movie plot” needed was a way to get the innocent man to 
admit he was innocent, which he was stubbornly refusing to 
do. In other words, they needed a miracle. Or. . . magic? 

“You awful quiet,” Hattie said softly. 

“Oh, I was just thinking.” 

“Bout Ben?” 


“Sort of,” Johnny replied. “I was thinking we could sure 
use some of that magic you told Charlie about yesterday.” 

Hattie smirked. “Now why do I get the feelin’ you ain’t 
bein’ completely serious wif me? Don’t you believe we live in 
a magical world?” 

After what he had witnessed happen to Steve the previous 
day, Johnny did, indeed, believe they lived in a world of 
miracles. At least mostly. “Oh, sure! But I also believe that 
miracles and magic are just things that haven’t been explained 
yet. That’s what science is for.” 

“Izzat so.” 

“Yeah! I mean, before the Wright Brothers, people thought 
it would take a miracle for men to fly.” 

“It is a miracle. It’s magic.” She gave him a serious look. 
“Now you heard what I tole yo’ sister yestaday ’bout good 
magic an’ bad magic and how God controls it all, right?” 

Johnny smiled indulgently and nodded. “Yes, but... 
flight really isn’t magic or a miracle, Hattie. It’s science.” 

Hattie stopped so abruptly that Johnny went a few steps 
past her. He then stopped as well. She looked at him 
quizzically. “An’ what else is science but magic by another 
name?” 

Johnny shrugged. “It’s knowledge. People have figured 
out what they need to do to be able to fly through the air.” 

“An’ you think just because people have figured it out— 
just because they know how it works—that somehow makes it 
not magical?” Hattie pointed up at the sky. “They flyin’ through 
the air, boy! Did you forget dat part? You don’ think human 
beings flyin’ through the air is magical?” 

Johnny blinked, taken aback. He hadn’t considered that 
view. It had never even occurred to him. 

Hattie grinned and went on. “See, the trouble wi’ science 
—wi’ people figurin’ out how things work—is dat it takes 
away the wonder of it all, of how special God created this 
world to be.” 

She looked up and around her, then closed her eyes and 
spread her pudgy arms wide as if to gather the whole of 
creation in them. Her grin broadened into a radiant smile, and 


Johnny watched in awe as the smile transformed her face into 
beatific admiration. “God is workin’ amazin’ things around us 
all the time, but we so wrapped up in our own ‘knowledge,’ 
we don’t see it.” 

She drew in her arms, opened her eyes, and peered down 
at him, her face still aglow. “Now, I ain’t sayin’ they’s anythin’ 
wrong with tryin’ to figure out how things work—I raised my 
Ben to do jus’ that, as you know. It’s important to do so.” She 
put a plump, gentle hand on his shoulder. 

“But don’ let it take over yo’ life, Johnny! When you a 
Christian, you is on the greatest adventure anybody could 
evah be on! You in the most incredible story anybody evah 
wrote, ’cause it’s written by the great Author of creation! So 
even on yo’ worse day, you can still see all the unbelievable 
things happenin’ right around you! All the miracles! All the 
magic! And dat’s why you can always rejoice! Cause you 
know the story is still movin’—that God is movin’ you through 
it! 

“You may be in a bad part right now, but dat’s how stories 
go—the bad part is just gettin’ you ready fo’ the next part... 
a better part! An’ dat gets you ready fo’ the next part an’ the 
next part and the next part! And the best part is up ahead! If 
you keep busy tryna find out how it all works, you'll miss it— 
you'll miss how God is movin’! You'll fo’get the story and 
where you is in it!” 

She squeezed his shoulder affectionately. “Don’t let dat 
happen, Johnny. Nevah fo’get where you is in the story! An’ 
nevah fo’get de best is yet to come!” 

Johnny fell into a dumbfounded silence, eyes wide. He 
had never heard anyone talk about God and Christianity like 
that before. Fiona had come close when she’d told him how 
God had helped her deal with her blindness before she led 
him to Christ. But he had never heard anyone use words like 
magic, story, and adventure to describe the Christian life. Nor 
had anyone, even his father, blended reason and belief so 
skillfully. 

They walked on, Johnny deep in thought and Hattie 
blissfully soaking in the sunshine. It was a lovely day. The air 


was cool and crisp, but not cold. The sound of the breeze 
through the trees was like new life brushing up against them. 

Hattie continued to talk periodically, mainly about the 
pastor’s sermon that morning, picking up where he had left 
off. For each verse he’d mentioned, she quoted at least ten 
complementary verses by heart and explained what each one 
meant from every angle imaginable. Johnny said nothing, 
scarcely able to take in the breadth of her knowledge and her 
love for God. 

Before he realized it, they were turning up Magnolia Lane 
and toward the Whittaker home. As they got closer, Hattie 
paused, and a curious look came over her face. “Well, now,” 
she said, “looks like you got comp’ny.” She nodded toward the 
house. 

In the Whittakers’ front yard, Steve Mangle was trying to 
maneuver a cartwheel, without much success. It looked like 
something straight out of a Keystone Kops movie: he ran 
really fast, threw his hands down to the ground, and did a 
hard face-plant right into the lawn. 

Hattie’s portly frame ran up to him, with Johnny close 
behind. “You all right, boy?” she asked. 

Steve clambered to his knees, bellowing in laughter. 
“Never better, ma’am! That was a real gasser!” 

She joined his laughter and brushed grass-blades out of his 
hair. Johnny smiled at them both. If Hattie only knew how 
much of a miracle she had just witnessed! And suddenly, he 
felt ashamed of the lack of belief he’d expressed during their 
earlier conversation. A Scripture flashed through his mind: 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” Yes, Father, he 
thought, help me believe like Hattie believes! 

Hattie shook her head. “Lawd ha’ mercy! I can’t say as I’ve 
ever seen grass stains on a boy’s face before.” 

Johnny leaned over to get a look. “Especially one the 
shape of Massachusetts.” He squinched up his eyes to clarify 
the view. “Huh. I never realized how much Massachusetts 
looks like a handgun.” 

Hattie brushed down Steve’s shoulders and then trotted up 
the front porch steps. “You two try to stay in one piece today, 


y hear? I got no time to mend no broken bones.” Then she 
quickly turned back around, pointed her finger, and added, 
“You mind me now!” Then she opened the front door and 
went inside. 

“T like her!” Steve exclaimed. “Who is she?” 

“Hattie Huck. Ben’s mom. She’s working for us, helping 
take care of Charlie and doing some chores around the 
house.” 

Steve stretched to the sky as if he didn’t have a care in the 
world. “She’s got a great laugh! Seems to have a great 
personality, too!” 

“She does. She’s . . . pretty amazing. I hope Fiona notices 
that eventually. My stepmom doesn’t much care for the idea 
of someone else doing what she usually does.” 

“Maybe she feels like she’s being replaced,” Steve said 
offhandedly. Then he wrinkled his nose and twitched it 
around a few times like a rabbit. “Ya know, I’ve never clouted 
my schnoz before.” He sneezed loudly and, shaking his head, 
grinned happily. “So many new experiences!” 

Pure, absolute joy beamed from Steve’s face. Johnny 
thought joy must be contagious, for his heart now felt a new 
buoyancy just being around Steve. 

“You wanna go inside?” Johnny asked. 

A mischievous look crossed Steve’s face. “Yes!” he jumped 
up and raced over to the trellis. 

“What’re you doing?” Johnny called out. 

“Going in the fun way!” Steve said. He shook the trellis to 
see how stable it was and then shimmied up it like a squirrel 
scurrying up a tree. 

“Steve, wait! Don’t— Ugh!” 

Johnny bolted through the front door, nearly tripping over 
McDuff, who was waiting for him. They both fairly flew up 
the stairs and into Johnny’s room. He closed the bedroom 
door, crossed to the window, and opened it just after Steve 
began tapping on it. 

“Does this mean you aren’t going to do things the easy 
way anymore?” Johnny asked. 

Steve climbed inside. “Not until I’ve experienced them the 


hard way. I’ve been caged inside a body that was anchored to 
a chair my whole life. Everything I do makes me feel 
something new. I was seriously experience deprived.” 

“And now you're just batty,” Johnny said. 

“There are worse things,” Steve said, plopping down on 
Johnny’s bed. 

Johnny leaned against the wall. “My dad would skin me 
alive if he saw you come in that way.” 

“But he didn’t. He’s not here. He’s with my dad. And man, 
are they going at it!” 

Johnny straightened up. “They’re fighting?” 

Steve hunched his shoulders, then folded his hands behind 
his head and looked up toward the ceiling as if it held a 
million stars. “I guess you could call it that. I mean, they 
aren’t at blows with each other, but the way it sounded, it 
wouldn’t take much to get them there.” 

“Could you hear what they were arguing about?” 

McDuff hopped on the bed and sidled up to Steve. Steve 
began to pet him. 

“Me,” Steve said. “Dad wants to make a big deal of how I 
was healed. Your dad said that would be the worst possible 
thing for anyone. My dad asked how he could say such a 
ludicrous thing. Your dad said that ‘ludicrous’ would be to tell 
the C.0.S.U. about this.” 

A chill went down Johnny’s spine. He remembered Harold 
telling him about the C.O.S.U., or Center of Scientific 
Understanding, a mysterious organization whose goal, 
according to Harold, is “to make people better, by any means 
necessary.” At first, Johnny didn’t see the problem with that. 
But now, after the way Karl Mangle had looked at him when 
Steve had been healed; after feeling the dark, foul presence 
over, in, and around the Mangle house; after hearing that Karl 
and Harold were in major disagreement—Johnny realized that 
his father had been right. Steve’s healing wasn’t enough for 
Karl. It seemed he was even willing to use his own, now- 
healthy son to get into this organization. 

And once they have Steve, Johnny thought, what might they 
do to him? 


He knew it would be best not to tell Steve any of this. 
“What did your father decide?” he asked, trying desperately 
not to sound concerned. 

“Nothing by the time I left,” Steve said. “I decided to 
scram before it got really ugly.” 

Steve scratched behind McDuff’s ear. McDuff right leg 
twitched in response. The dog then got up, shook his head, 
and, irritated by Steve’s fervent and incessant stroking, 
jumped down and curled up in a ball at Johnny’s feet. 

Steve grabbed a baseball that lay on the table beside 
Johnny’s bed. He repeatedly tossed it up and caught it as he 
spoke. “So... what happened to me?” 

Johnny forced a grin. “Uh, nothing happened to you,” he 
said nonchalantly. “You made it up the trellis without a 
hitch.” 

Steve shot him a caustic glance. “Don’t play dumb. You 
know what I mean.” 

Johnny feigned surprise. “Oh! You mean . . . how were 
you healed?” 

“You're still doing it, Whitty. Don’t forget I know how 
smart you are.” 

Johnny sighed and shrugged. “How should I know how 
you were healed?” It wasn’t a lie, exactly. He wasn’t 
completely sure. Okay, he did have an idea, but he couldn’t 
tell Steve what it was. Not only would he be defying his 
parents’ wishes, but he would also potentially be giving 
information to Steve’s father. 

Steve caught the baseball for the tenth time, sat up on the 
bed, and looked Johnny square in the eye. “Your name came 
up more than once when I was listening to our dads’ fracas. 
You’ve gotta know something. Come on, spill.” 

Johnny didn’t know what to say. So he didn’t say 
anything. He just looked anxiously into Steve’s eyes, which 
transformed from expectant to disappointed, and then settled 
into angry. “I can’t believe you won’t tell me. I thought we 
were friends.” 

“We are friends!” 

“Then tell me!” 


“T...I don't...” 

Steve bolted up. “Fine. Be that way.” He dropped the 
baseball on the bed, walked back to the window, and crawled 
out onto the roof of the porch. 

“Where are you going?” Johnny called. 

Steve looked at him with the same blank stare that Johnny 
had worn a moment ago and then walked over to the trellis 
and clambered down it. 

Johnny watched Steve walk across the lawn and around 
the corner without once looking back. He slowly shut the 
window sash and stooped down to pet McDuff. The dog 
looked up at him through exasperated eyes with an 
unmistakable expression of irritation. 

“T guess you want to be left alone right now too,” Johnny 
said. He sat on the bed, picked up the baseball, and placed it 
back on the side table. 


Chapter Four 


About half an hour after Steve departed, Harold came home. 
He had nothing new to report, but he did confirm all Steve 
had told Johnny, as well as Johnny’s concern about Karl using 
Steve’s healing as his ticket into the C.0.S.U. “Though I think 
I managed to talk him out of that,” Harold told Johnny 
solemnly in the confines of the Inner Sanctum. 
“Unfortunately, that just made him refocus on the cloth.” 

“The cloth?” Johnny exclaimed. 

“Karl is no fool, son. He’s always suspected that we have 
it, and now his son’s miraculous healing all but confirms it for 
him. We must be especially careful now. Are you certain you 
don’t want to tell me about your theory of how Steve was 
healed?” 

Johnny sighed and shook his head. “Not just yet, Dad. I 
need more time.” 

Harold nodded. “All right, but please, be on your guard.” 

At supper (leftovers, prepared by Fiona, as she pointedly 
reminded them), Johnny and Hattie filled everyone in on 
Ben’s situation. Harold stroked his beard thoughtfully. “You 
know,” he said, “it occurs to me that Ben’s going to need a 
lawyer.” 

Hattie nodded. “Yessuh, but... I can’t ford one.” 


“You may not have to,” Harold replied. “I could tap a law 
student at the university to help you out. I’ve met several of 
them—they’re very bright. In fact, there’s one who is 
particularly clever. I think he could really help you, and he’d 
do it for the experience. His name is Dick. I could talk to him 
if you’d like.” 

Hattie smiled. “Thank you, suh! I’d ’preciate it!” 

Harold nodded and then grimaced. “Oh! It will be next 
week before I can do that, though. The students are on a 
spring break this week.” 

“Tha’s all right, suh. I’m grateful for any hep you can 
provide.” She looked at Johnny. “Is you on a spring break this 
week too?” 

“Sort of,” Johnny replied. “My school is suspending classes 
for the week because of low funds due to the Depression.” 

“Let’s hope you'll use the time wisely and not to ge’ into 
trouble,” Fiona said. 

Johnny frowned. He knew he had plenty of productive 
tasks to do this week—find out about the cloth, help Ben, and 
get a job—but he said nothing. 

Once they finished supper, Hattie insisted on doing the 
dishes, and Fiona didn’t object. When they were done, Harold 
took her home, and Johnny went up to his room along with 
McDuff. He plopped down on his bed, still disgruntled at 
Fiona’s remark, and the pup jumped up beside him. “It’s not 
like I go looking for trouble, y’know,” he told McDuff. “It just 
seems to find me!” 

McDuff snorted and licked his chops; he’d heard all this 
before. “Okay,” Johnny continued, “maybe that’s not 
completely accurate, but I am trying to do better!” 

The pup yawned and rolled over. Johnny huffed. “Oh, 
whadda you know?” 

He rose, put on his pajamas, brushed his teeth, and 
climbed back into bed, under the covers this time. He had to 
get an early start tomorrow—he needed to find a job. If he 
didn’t, he wouldn’t be able to pay Hattie’s salary, and she 
wouldn’t be able to stay. And he really wanted her to stay. 
There was something special about her—yes, even magical. 


He snapped off the side table reading lamp and closed his 
eyes. He hoped he could find work. The country was slowly 
climbing out of the Depression, but jobs were still difficult to 
come by. “God, please help me find something,” he 
whispered. His mind wound through the day’s events... 
church .. . Ben at the jail . . . Steve on the trellis . . . Hattie 
and their amazing walk home . . . G Men on the marquee. He 
felt his body relaxing into slumber. 

Suddenly, his eyes snapped open. The walk home! The 
marquee! The Bijou Theatre! He’d seen a sign in the box office 
window—a “Help Wanted” sign! Yes! That’s what was 
different about it! They were hiring! 

“Thank You, Lord!” he said aloud, startling McDuff. 
Johnny patted the pup’s head in the darkness. “Hattie was 
right! This really is a story!” 
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The next morning, Johnny hurriedly washed up and dressed 
so he could get to the Bijou Theatre. On his way downstairs, 
he smelled a glorious aroma: Fiona must be making a big 
breakfast. He couldn’t quite identify the foods associated with 
the smells though. Fiona usually cooked eggs and bacon on 
Mondays, and these smells transcended that fare. 

When Johnny entered the kitchen, he understood why. 
Instead of Fiona, Hattie stood at the stove, stirring. 

“Have a seat,” she said, her warm voice filling the room. 
“We got codfish cakes, grits, sausages, cinnamon prunes, corn 
bread, and hot cocoa.” 

Johnny blinked at the massive spread, then added a 
grimace to the mix. “Fish? For breakfast?” 

Hattie put her hand on her hip and her feistiness on her 
tongue. “In my day, a boy who stuck up his nose at a meal his 
mama cooked would get a cuff upside the head.” 

Entering the kitchen, Fiona responded, “Well, then, ’tis a 
good thing he’s not your son.” Those last three words were 
delivered with a deliberate bite to them, one Johnny thought 
completely out of character for Fiona. Regardless, the 


comment didn’t seem to faze Hattie. 

“He don’t much resemble me on the outside, to be sure,” 
Hattie said, “but we de spittin’ image of each other on de 
inside.” Then she winked at Johnny. “’Cept when he makes a 
funny about my cookin’.” 

Fiona poured herself a cup of coffee and retreated without 
another word. 

Johnny, though, wolfed down his food, interspersing 
comments like “Mmm!” “Ah!” and “Ooh!” Even the codfish 
cakes were excellent and solicited the biggest response: 
“Wow! Yum!” 

His plate cleared, Johnny jumped up, thanked Hattie, and 
made his way to the theatre. He ran most of the way, hoping 
he would get there in time to be the first person to apply for 
the open position. As no one else was present when he 
arrived, Johnny’s hopes strengthened. The manager, a large, 
unkempt man with a scraggly handlebar mustache, a bulbous 
red nose, and a potbelly, maneuvered his cigar from his right 
hand to his left, then stuck out the former. 

“The name’s Blechman, Ira Blechman. I manage the place. 
I assume youre here about the job?” 

Johnny could tell instantly from his accent he wasn’t from 
the South. The nasal twang was more Midwestern. In fact, the 
accent and the man reminded Johnny of W. C. Fields. Johnny 
took Blechman’s hand, and they shook. “Yes, sir. I am. I—” 

Blechman returned the cigar to his right hand. “You know 
anything about this line of work?” 

“Well . . . a bit. I created a kind of immersive theatre 
experience in my shed at home.” 

Blechman stared with equal measures of stoicism and 
apathy. “This place is no shed, kid. It’s a palace that people 
come to for relief from the cares and vicissitudes of life.” 
Apparently pleased with his oratory, he swelled out his chest 
and massive belly, exposing a mustard stain on his shirt, along 
with a few empty spots where buttons should have been. No 
doubt they had popped off from previous swellings. 

“Yes, sir,” Johnny said, a skosh distracted by the blimp- 
sized belly. “But I’m an inventor of sorts, and I understand 


how most things work.” 

“Are you? Are you really?” Blechman puffed on his cigar 
while his mitt of a hand stroked his chin. “That’d be a big 
help around here, son, a big help indeed. What’s your name?” 

“John Whittaker, sir.” 

Blechman’s long, spidery eyebrows shot up. “The hero 
boy?” 

Johnny shrugged. “Some people say that, but I’m really no 
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“Don’t fend off praise, son, it comes dear. I don’t suppose 
in all my forty-five years I’ve ever been called a hero.” He 
took another puff on his cigar. 

“Honestly, the word sticks in my craw,” Johnny said. 

“Either way, you’re hired. Having a local hero in my 
employ is fortuitous indeed. You might be my lucky charm.” 

“Actually, I don’t believe in charms. They—” 

“You speak your mind! That’s good. Yes, yes, very good. I 
like that. You’ll fit in nicely here. You and my other boy will 
undoubtedly work well together. It so happens that he’s on 
the outspoken side too.” 

“Oh. I didn’t realize you had other employees. How many 
do you have?” Johnny asked. 

“Now that I’ve added you and the other boy . . . two. 

“So I wasn’t the first person to apply.” 

“No, there was an early bird. Well, earli-er bird. Came for 
the feature on Friday night and saw me hanging the sign. 
Follow me. Pll introduce you.” 

They walked out of the front office and through the lobby 
toward the concessions counter. “You'll like him. Smart lad, 
Mr. Knox.” 

Johnny stopped mid-stride. “Knox? That wouldn’t be—” 

And right then, Wilson emerged from a door behind the 
stand. As soon as he saw Johnny, a smirk spread across his 
face. “Well, well, well! Lookee who we got here!” 

Johnny made a sound like air escaping from a tire. “Hello, 
Wilson.” 

Blechman brightened. “You two already know each other! 
Stupendous!” 
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Wilson nodded. “Oh, sure! We go way back—right, 
Sherlock?” 

Blechman’s brow furrowed. “Sherlock? I thought you said 
your name is John.” 

“It is, sir—” 

“That’s just my little nickname for him, sir,” Wilson cut in. 

“T see.” Blechman took another puff, studying the two of 
them for a moment, then grunted. “Well, Knox, since you’re 
the senior employee, you get to show our new worker here 
the ropes! Chop-chop.” Blechman turned on his heel and 
retreated into his office. 

Wilson’s smirk turned into a sinister grin. “Oh, yes, sir!” 
he called after Blechman, “Pll show him everything he needs 
to know!” Then lower, right to Johnny, “This is gonna be so 
... much... fun!” 

Johnny felt every drop of blood drain from his face. 


Chapter Five 


Work at the Bijou, while an answer to prayer, also turned out 
to be a nauseating mixture of elation and dread. 

Mr. Blechman offered Johnny as many hours as he could 
work. That spurred his elation. Spending every one of those 
hours in the company of Wilson Knox buried him in dread. 
The combination turned his stomach. Not that he was afraid 
of Wilson. He just didn’t like the guy. And, of course, Wilson 
wasn’t fond of Johnny, either. 

It wasn’t difficult to learn the ropes, and Johnny poured 
himself into the work. Every day for the next week, he 
cleaned and polished every inch of the concessions stand and 
restocked the Baby Ruth candy bars (so named after President 
Grover Cleveland’s daughter), plus the Milk Duds, Raisinets, 
Goobers, Sno-Caps, and Twizzlers. He also cleared out every 
unpopped kernel from the popcorn maker, thoroughly wiped 
it down, and prepared it for a fresh batch of buttery goodness. 
He stocked the Coca Cola, Dr. Pepper, Royal Crown Cola, and 
Hires root beer bottles. And to round out his shift each night, 
he mopped all the floors. 

Wilson, meanwhile, ate old boxes of Jujyfruits and bags of 
leftover popcorn, drank bottle after bottle of Orange Crush 
soda pop, and watched Johnny do all the work. 


Until Mr. Blechman came into view, that is. As soon as 
Wilson saw him, he would pull a rag from his pocket and 
fastidiously wipe the areas Johnny had just finished cleaning. 
Blechman gave Wilson approving nods, said, “Well done, 

Mr. Knox!” and pompously scurried on, leaving Johnny 
behind to fume. 

On Thursday, Johnny went to work with a list of ideas 
about how to increase attendance at the Bijou. It included 
things like making the theatre more enticing to passersby 
using colored marquee lights, eye-catching photos, discounts 
and double features, improved sound and projection, and 
several other items—two full pages’ worth. It had taken him a 
good portion of the morning to prepare it. 

However, while he was cleaning, Wilson saw the paper 
sticking out of Johnny’s back pocket and snatched it up. “Give 
it back!” Johnny hollered. 

But Wilson held him off with one hand while he unfolded 
the list with the other, then read through it. He snorted and 
scoffed. “You don’t really think anyone will come in here 
because of these lame-brained schemes, do you?” He shoved 
the list back into Johnny’s hands and hiccupped a 
chowderhead laugh. “You’re such a dingbat, Whittaker!” He 
walked off. 

Johnny smoothed out the list, folded and returned it to his 
back pocket, ignored Wilson as much as he could, and got 
back to work, waiting for the opportunity to discuss his ideas 
with Mr. Blechman. 

An hour later Blechman had not yet appeared, so Johnny 
decided to walk up to the projection booth. As he approached, 
he noticed the door was open, and he heard voices engaged in 
a robust discussion—Blechman and Wilson. Johnny stopped 
just outside the door. 

“You’re quite the entrepreneur, Mr. Knox!” Blechman said. 
“Very impressive ideas. I’ve been thinking about ways to 
spruce up the marquee. And do you really think you can 
improve the sound quality?” 

“Sure,” Wilson boasted. “But . . . maybe we should let 
Whittaker try his hand at it. I wouldn’t want him to feel like 


he’s not needed around here.” 

Johnny continued to listen, anger building, as the good- 
for-nothing louse Wilson pitched to Blechman every one of 
Johnny’s ideas for upgrading the place, claiming them all as 
his own. As Wilson wrapped up, three thoughts blew through 
Johnny’s mind: (1) He was actually impressed that Wilson 
could remember two pages of ideas after just glancing at 
them. (2) Wilson Knox was as low as a low person could 
lower. And (3) it would be better not to go into the projection 
room after all, because if he did, Wilson would suffer a 
roundhouse kick to the stomach or a vigorous karate chop to 
the head, and Johnny would most certainly lose his job. 

Shaking with anger, he spun about and walked back down 
the stairs, and that’s when he heard the capper. “You’re a very 
thoughtful young man, Mr. Knox,” he heard Blechman say. “I 
admire that. I believe you’re ready for a more substantial 
position here.” 

Again Johnny stopped, his eyes widening. 

“What position do you mean, sir?” Wilson asked. 

“T am heretofore and henceforth promoting you to the 
post of Assistant Manager. Whittaker will be reporting to 
you.” 

Johnny clenched his fists, tightened his jaw, and hurried 
down the stairs, through the passage into the lobby, and out 
through the front doors. 

His scream was heard three blocks away. 
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“So whatchu gon’ do about it?” Hattie asked Johnny as he 
dried the dinner dishes. 

“Pm gonna quit!” Johnny said indignantly. 

Hattie’s bottom lip jutted out as her eyebrows arched up. 
“Hmmph. You ain’t the quittin’ type.” 

“What else can I do? I’m so mad I could bust. But if I tell 
Mr. Blechman that the ideas Wilson told him were mine, he'll 
think I’m just saying so because I’m jealous of Wilson.” 

Hattie scrubbed a pan with more vigor than Johnny had 


ever seen. Then she wiped her brow with the back of her hand 
and said, “Well . . . ain’tcha?” 

“What?” Johnny asked. 

“Jealous.” 

“What? Of Wilson Knox? Not hardly!” 

Hattie turned and looked at him with one of those 
expressions that kind of scolds and kind of prods you to 
change your answer. Johnny had seen that look from his 
father more times than he could remember, so he knew it 
well. 

“Okay, fine. Yes. I’m jealous that Wilson got the job I 
should have gotten. He’ll be making more money, money 
that’s rightfully mine. And Pd have been better at the job than 
he’ll ever be.” 

Hattie’s expression didn’t change. It settled in. “And you 
know that fo’ certain, do you? Is you a prophet or somethin’?” 

“No, but—” 

“Might be that Wilson just needs a chance to prove hisself. 
Might even be what the boy needs to straighten hisself out.” 

Johnny’s emotions all jumbled up inside him so much that 
he couldn’t tell one from the other. “But... but... it’s not 
fair!” 

At this Hattie’s face did soften, and a knowing smile 
formed on her lips. “You know, Johnny,” she said, “we is all 
one of two kinds of people in this world. We all be either 
Cain, or we Abel. We all either aim true, or we miss the mark. 
We all either bring our best, or we let sin eat us up. And lots 
of times we go back and forth between ’em—sometimes we 
Cain, sometimes we Abel. But we need to die to the sinful 
nature that creeps in and practice bein’ more like ol’ Abel. Get 
Cain out de way.” 

Johnny knew immediately that what she was saying was 
right. He set down the dish he’d been absentmindedly drying 
the last few minutes. “I have no idea how to do that.” 

“Well, I’ll tell ya. It’s better to give up somethin’ valuable 
than to hang onto yo’ pride.” 

A sour expression formed on Johnny’s face. He didn’t like 
the idea of having to confront his sins while Wilson was 


benefitting from his own. 

“Don’t pay no mind to what others do,” Hattie went on. 
“That'll fester up inside you and infect you wi’ all sorts of 
problems: envy, jealousy, bitterness. Don’t go there. Instead, 
worry about you. Ask yo’self, ‘What am I doin’ wrong?” 
Hattie washed the last dish and handed it over to him, looking 
him square in the eye. “That do create a problem, though.” 

Johnny took the dish and dabbed at it with the towel. 
“Yeah. I wind up feeling bad about myself.” 

“Not if you think of things the way God does,” Hattie said, 
drying her hands. “But you will get an answer . . . may not be 
the one you wanna hear, but an answer is an answer, 
’specially when it comes from God. Don’t be a-listenin’ to dat 
devil, though. Old Scratch wants to shame you good so you 
lose your joy and hope.” She lifted Johnny’s chin so his eyes 
met hers. “You forgettin’ where you is in the story.” 

She took off her apron and hung it on a hook on the back 
of the kitchen door. “God ain’t shy ’bout tellin’ you what you 
need to improve on, boy. But you can be sure you're travelin’ 
the right road when you listen to Him.” 

Johnny felt a burden lift from him. He wondered how a 
person could know how to say the exact right thing, the thing 
to set your jumbled emotions back in their proper place. He 
admired that ability. He’d seen it in Fiona, in Ben, and in his 
dad at times. And now in Hattie. Maybe it just comes with age, 
he thought. “Thank you, Hattie. I really appreciate it. And 

. .” He paused, then added, “I'll pray for Wilson too.” 

“Dat’s good .. . so long as you pray for him proper.” 

“There’s a wrong way to pray?” 

“Course dey is. It’s bout the ‘why’—why you prayin’. Ifn 
it’s to git him to do the things you want him to do ’cause he’s 
wrongin’ you, then your ‘why’ ain’t for him, is it?” 

“No. It’s for me.” 

“So pray the right ‘why’—for Wilson to love God and 
enjoy Him fo’eveh. An’ fo’ you . . . same thing. But also pray 
for God to do a good work in you. That’ll take a lot mo’ effort 
on yo’ part, but when you work together with God, you 
somehow wind up a humbler person.” 


Johnny dried the final dish and set it atop the others, and 
Hattie picked them up and put them away in the cupboard. 
Johnny leaned against the counter and let out a long sigh. 
“Being a Christian is hard work.” 

Hattie chortled. “Dat’s the truf, the whole truf, and nothin’ 
but!” A big smile beamed across her face. “An’ ain’t it worth 
it!” 

In the hallway, a sharp clunk resounded, like a broom or 
an umbrella hitting the floor. “McDuff,” Johnny called, 
moving toward the noise, “what’re you getting into? Oh!” 
Instead of McDuff, it was Fiona patting her hand about the 
floor for the fallen object, a wooden measuring stick. “Fiona! 
Are you all right?” he asked. 

“Yes, lad, fine.” 

Every place her hand patted was just an inch or two on 
either side of the stick. She looked flustered. 

“TI get it,” Johnny said. He picked it up. “Not sure what 
this stick is even doing here.” 

Hattie appeared behind him. “Oh, I’s sorry—dat’s my 
doin’. Puz measurin’ Charlie.” She took the stick from Johnny. 
“You know, Miss Fiona, dat girl is growin’ like a weed. She’s 
up almos’ an inch since you measured her a few weeks ago, or 
so she says.” 

An iron bite laced Fiona’s voice. “The name is 
Mrs. Whittaker. As in the wife of Mr. Whittaker and”—she 
added a strong emphasis on the rest of her reply—“John 
Avery and Charlie’s mother!” 

Hattie’s mouth opened and closed several times before she 
got out the words. “Well, uh. . . yes, ma’am. Here, lemme hep 
you up—” 

“T dinna need your help!” Fiona reached out, found the 
wall, and used it to clamber to her feet. 

Instead of hurt, Hattie appeared concerned, even 
sympathetic. Fiona was a completely different picture. Tears 
welled up in her eyes, and her lips were tight, as if she was 
fighting back words and feelings she dared not let escape. 
Before anyone could say another word, she turned about 
abruptly, felt her way down the hall and to the living room, 


and then climbed the stairs to her room. 

She slammed the door behind her. 

“What was that all about?” Johnny asked. “That’s not like 
Fiona at all.” 

“None of us is always ourselves,” Hattie said. “At least, not 
the people we want mos’ to be.” 

They moved into the living room. It was getting dark, so 
Hattie turned on a lamp. The shade cast a shadow on the 
paisley wallpaper behind it. “She probably heard us talkin’.” 

Johnny thought about that for a minute. They hadn’t said 
anything wrong. “Why would that bother her?” 

“Never you mind. Like I told ya... you worry about you 
right now. Do yor job and do it well. Yo’ boss’ll take notice 
eventually.” She turned and looked up the stairs. “An’ even 
ifn he don’, God will notice.” 

Johnny walked up to Hattie and gave her a big hug. “I’m 
really glad you’re here, Mrs. Huck.” 

Hattie nodded thoughtfully. “So’m I, Johnny.” She patted 
his head, then cocked her own. “Though I am concerned 
about my boy.” 

Johnny felt a pang of guilt. “I’m sorry I haven’t spent more 
time finding a way to prove that Ben is innocent. He’s been a 
good friend to me.” 

A warm glow formed on Hattie’s face. “You been busy. 
Truth will come out in God’s time.” 

Johnny ruffled his hair as his father often did when he 
was pondering solutions to a problem. And then one occurred 
to him—Mr. Underwood. Johnny hadn’t talked to him since 
Ben had been arrested; in fact, he hadn’t really talked to the 
bank manager since the bank had been robbed. Perhaps they 
could stumble into some clue to this mystery if they put their 
minds together. “Maybe we can help the truth along,” he 
muttered aloud. 

“Wha’s that?” Hattie asked. 

Johnny smiled. “Oh, I just thought of something I need to 
do tomorrow.” 

Hattie grunted a soft acknowledgment and went back into 
the kitchen to gather her things. Johnny glanced out the 


window and saw the front room light come on at Emmy’s 
house. He grinned, tugged on his earlobe, and again muttered, 
“Come to think of it, I may be able to kill two birds with one 
stone.” 


Chapter Six 


Johnny showed up for work the next morning fully intending 
to let Wilson be Wilson and to do exactly as Hattie had 
encouraged him to do: worry about himself alone. And he did 


. for about five minutes. 

That was when Wilson, emboldened by his new position, 
pitched a new idea to Mr. Blechman. Johnny wasn’t bothered 
by the idea’s origin. To Johnny’s surprise, Wilson had 
managed to come up with the concept on his own. The issue 
Johnny had was the idea itself. 

“What’re you suggesting, Mr. Knox?” Blechman said. 

“T think we should do live theatre before and between all 
film showings,” Wilson said. “That way, the audience gets to 
see people in person and on film. The best of both worlds.” 

Blechman cocked his head to one side and gazed up 
pensively. After a few long seconds of contemplation, he 
tapped the side of Wilson’s head, nodded, and said, “Clever 
thinking. You may be on to something.” Then he turned to 
Johnny and said, “What do you think, Mr. Whittaker?” 

No one had ever called him mister before. It made him feel 
old. “I love live performances.” Then after a slight hesitation, 
he added, “But...” 


Blechman waited for Johnny to continue. When he didn’t, 
Blechman said, “Out with it, man.” 

Wilson interjected, “He won’t like it because it was my 
idea instead of his.” 

Blechman said, “That’s rather disagreeable, Mr. Knox. He 
certainly didn’t object to your other ideas, did he?” 

A bead of sweat balled up on Wilson’s forehead. “No. No, 
he didn’t, sir. You’re exactly right. We should listen to what 
Whittaker has to say.” Then with all his might he politely 
asked, “So what reservations do you have?” 

Johnny proceeded cautiously. “I just don’t think people 
will care. They’re coming to see the picture. Besides, wouldn’t 
you have to pay the entertainers way more than you’d make 
from their shows? It seems risky to me.” 

“Baloney!” Wilson barked. “I’ve told lotsa people, and 
they all thought it was a great idea. Trust me, Mr. Blechman, 
this will really take off. And Pll do everything. In fact”— 
Wilson pulled something from his pocket and showed it to his 
boss—“I already have an act picked out. You say the word, 
and TIl get in touch with them.” 

Blechman took the flyer and read it out loud. “The Smith 
Brothers: Coff & Drop. A travelling vaudeville act.” He 
lowered the paper and fidgeted with it so that it fluttered like 
bird wings. “Hmm, you know, I used to like vaudeville. Very 
entertaining. What sorts of things do these brothers do?” 

“They do everything!” Wilson said. “Mostly comedy, but 
they sing and dance, too. My dad saw them once, and he 
thought they were the cat’s pajamas.” 

“When did he see them?” Johnny asked. Mr. Blechman 
seemed to be a man who was easily swayed. Johnny wanted 
him to hear both sides of the story so he could make a more 
educated decision. And if that decision somehow lessened 
Blechman’s opinion of Wilson, well, que serd, serd. 

“What difference does that make?” Wilson scoffed. 

“A big difference,” Johnny answered. “Vaudeville isn’t so 
popular anymore. Maybe they were good five years ago, but 
that doesn’t mean people still like that kind of entertainment.” 

“They’re still travelling, aren’t they?” Wilson said. “If 


people hire them, they must be popular.” 

Blechman inhaled deeply and, adding a deeper tone to his 
voice to ensure it sounded authoritative, said, “Point taken, 
Mr. Knox.” 

Wilson smirked at Johnny, but morphed to a sincere and 
earnest smile when Blechman looked his way. “Thank you, sir. 
I aim to please.” 

Johnny couldn’t keep his eyes from rolling. 

“Mr. Blechman, I’m sure the Smith Brothers have talent, but a 
lot of these vaudeville acts have hit hard times. That’s why 
they agree to play in movie houses. Everyone says the days of 
vaudeville are over. I mean... it seems like they’d already be 
employed if they were in demand.” 

“All you can think about are the reasons things can’t 
work,” Wilson chided. “It takes a person of vision to see 
possibilities.” 

Johnny wanted so badly to sock Wilson upside the head, 
but again, he restrained himself. 

Wilson stood tall and held himself like a true professional. 
“What do you say, sir? I’m sure you’ll make the right decision. 
You’re a very astute businessman.” 

Blechman warmed to the flattery. “Well, the way I see it is 
we have to take risks in business to position ourselves ahead 
of the competition. You don’t get ahead by standing still.” 
Then with a wave of his arm, he added, “Hire them 
straightaway, Mr. Knox. I leave the matter entirely in your 
care.” He began to walk away, then abruptly stopped, spun 
around, and added, “Everything, that is, except the little 
matter of compensation. I shall negotiate that, of course.” 
Then he glided toward the back room, his head held high. 

Until he bumped into a trash bin. “Move this closer to the 
wall, will you, Mr. Whittaker?” And then Blechman was gone. 

“Stick with garbage, Whittaker,” Wilson said with a laugh. 
“Leave the thinking to me.” 
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Johnny managed to make it through his shift with minimal 


interaction with Wilson, so he counted the day as a victory. 
Thinking it through, he felt kind of bad that he had wanted to 
see Wilson fail in Blechman’s eyes. He said a prayer asking for 
guidance and help to do better next time. 

Outside the theatre, Emmy stood by a fire hydrant, her 
nose deep in a book. He stopped when he saw her; the Wilson 
situation had made him momentarily forget he had called her 
last night to ask if she’d join him in his conversation with 
Mr. Underwood at the bank. He figured a contrary perspective 
like hers might help them unearth some unexpected 
information. And he needed to ask her about the cloak. He 
didn’t know how he was going to do that. But first things first. 
“Whatcha reading?” he asked, approaching her. 

“Pride and Prejudice. Let me finish this page.” Her head 
pivoted left and right as if she were watching a tennis match. 
After twenty pivots, she snapped the book shut and said, 
“Okay, ready.” She put her book in her shoulder bag. 

Johnny motioned gallantly down the street. “After you.” 

They walked in silence for a moment, then Johnny said, “I 
really appreciate this, by the way.” 

She shot him a sideways glance. “Ben has been in jail for 
almost a week,” she said caustically. “I was wondering when 
you were gonna call. Or if.” 

“Sorry. I’ve been really busy with this job.” 

She softened. “Well . . . I don’t know if Underwood will be 
much help. Especially after all the bellowing he did blaming 
you and Ben the night of the robbery.” 

He nodded. “I remember. But perhaps he’ll be less 
accusatory with you there.” 

“Oh ...so you're really just afraid to talk to him alone?” 
A hint of a smile curved her mouth. 

“No, not afraid,” he said indignantly. “We’ll do better with 
a united front. ‘Strength in numbers’ and all that.” 

“Chicken.” 

“Bawk-bawk.” 

They both snickered and walked into Barrymore Bank. 
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“As far as m concerned, young man,” Underwood snarled, 
“you should be in the jail cell right next to Benjamin Huck!” 

So much for less accusatory, Johnny thought. 

Underwood’s angular frame sat behind his desk, his lean, 
sallow face made even thinner by puffing on his pipe like a 
struggling locomotive. The smoke hung over him like a 
volcanic plume about to erupt. 

“Mr. Underwood,” Johnny said evenly, “I can understand 
why you think Ben and I are responsible—” 

“T believe he’s responsible because he confessed!” 

“Yes, sir, but isn’t it possible he did that for some other 
reason? I mean, what if he’s covering up for someone?” 

“You, perhaps?” Underwood sneered. He leaned forward 
and pointed the stem of his pipe straight at Johnny’s chest. 
“Don’t think for a second you can fool me, young man! You’re 
the one who waltzed into my office, crooning about how 
much I needed a security system. And then,” he said, raising 
his other hand as if offering a prayer, “lo and behold, the bank 
gets robbed!” 

Like the bell mercifully ending round one, Underwood’s 
phone rang. He glared at Johnny, plinked his pipe onto a 
holder on his desk, picked up the phone, and said, “Barrymore 
Banking and Trust, how may I help you?” with an incredibly 
unctuous voice. 

Dr. Jekyll just replaced Mr. Hyde, Johnny thought. 

“T knew this wouldn’t do any good,” Emmy whispered. 
“Underwood seems angrier than ever.” 

“Maybe he woke up on the wrong side of the bed,” Johnny 
said, smirking. “Let’s try a little longer.” 

She pursed her lips and gave a reluctant nod. 

Underwood’s saccharine demeanor over the phone wasn’t 
reflected in his face. While he preened on and on about the 
merits of the bank, his nose wrinkled up, his teeth bared, and 
he glared angrily—alternately at Johnny, then at his desk, 
then at the phone, then back at Johnny. 

Johnny scanned the room, ignoring the looks. His eyes fell 
to the desk, which was littered with papers and ledgers, each 
one full of numbers, scribbles, and notations. No wonder he’s 


in a sour mood, Johnny thought. At least a week’s worth of 
work lay before him. Upside down as the numbers were, 
Johnny imagined them on the pages jumping up and down in 
glee that Underwood couldn’t come up with the right figures 
to solve them. Several numbers picked up symbols and shot 
them at a group of unsuspecting ledger figures. 

Math is a cruel business, Johnny thought. 

Underwood swiveled back around. “I have people waiting 
for me, but come in anytime and I'll take care of that for you. 
Good-bye.” 

He hung up the phone carefully, then launched at full 
volume back into his tirade as if he had never been 
interrupted. “I don’t know why I ever trusted a boy and a—” 

“Now wait a minute!” Emmy interrupted fiercely. “You're 
the one who went on and on about Johnny being a local hero! 
You fell all over yourself talking about how brilliant he was. 
And you know for a fact that neither he nor Ben Huck are 
even a little bit responsible for your dumb bank being 
robbed!” 

“I know nothing of the sort! And Pll ask you to curb your 
temper, young lady!” Underwood snatched his pipe off the 
holder, clamped the stem back between his teeth, and puffed 
fervently. The smoke grew so thick, Johnny wondered 
whether the visibility in the room would be cut to zero at any 
moment. 

“Well,” Emmy huffed, “if you would set a proper example 
of good manners, I might!” 

Amid Underwood’s bitter accusations, Johnny felt a warm 
felicity wash over him. It was nice having Emmy on his side, 
standing up for him. He regretted how the intermittent 
tensions between them these past months had cast a pall over 
their friendship. And yet, here she was, hammer and tongs, 
defending his honor. He admired her as a person and 
appreciated her as a friend. 

As the fracas escalated, Johnny said nothing. He didn’t 
need to, and that was an unexpected reprieve for him. Instead, 
his gaze moored on Underwood’s papers and ledgers, 
imagining them now in full battle themselves, punching one 


another, catapulting flaming punctuation marks and shooting 
division symbol dots across the pages at their adversaries. His 
eyes were riveted, captivated. He couldn’t even say why. 

He was yanked out of his reverie when Underwood 
unceremoniously stood up, slammed his hand on his desk 
(crushing some of the symbols and sending others scurrying 
for safety), and bellowed, “I want you both out of here right 
now!” His face flushed beet red as he shook angrily. 

Emmy harrumphed, grabbed Johnny by the sleeve, and 
pulled him out the door, slamming it firmly behind her—so 
firmly that Johnny was astounded that every pane of glass in 
the building hadn’t shattered. 

“That man is incorrigible!” Emmy said. “I certainly hope 
he’s not married, because no woman on the planet should 
have to put up with him! Shameful!” 

Johnny was about to remark that Emmy had matched him 
well, but instead he said, “Thank you.” 

Emmy started, taken aback. “For what?” 

“For standing up for me in there. I really appreciate it. It’s 
nice to have somebody on your side.” He wanted to hug her 
but thought better of it. Some girls take that sort of thing the 
wrong way. 

“Oh! Uh, well... you’re welcome,” she said, and she 
actually smiled at him. 

“Youre a true friend. The truest.” And he truly meant it, 
though he did feel a pang of guilt since he had an ulterior 
motive. 

“Well... thank you! I mean . . . we’ve gone through a lot 
lately... and... well... that’s what friends do for each 
other, right?” 

“Yes, it is!” Johnny said. Emmy had completely softened. 
It was now or never. Johnny took a breath. “Um, Emmy... 
there’s something else I need to talk to you about.” 

Her eyes widened. “Really? What is it?” 

“Its kind of unusual, and it may sound strange.” 

“That’s okay!” she said eagerly. “Go ahead.” 

“Well... it has to do with... with... your cloak.” 

She blinked, and her expression hardened again. “My... 


cloak,” she deadpanned. 

“Yeah, um... I was wondering if I could. . . borrow it.” 

Her eyes narrowed. The atmosphere of bonne amitié and 
heartwarming, harmonious camaraderie vanished. “You want 
to borrow . .. my cloak. That’s what you wanted to talk to me 
about—borrowing my cloak?” 

“W-well—” 

“After everything that has happened . . . everything we 
could and should be talking about . . . the only thing you have 
to say to me is that you want to borrow my cloak.” Her words 
sliced through the air. 

Johnny swallowed hard and said meekly, “Yes.” 

Emmy gritted her teeth, her face reddened, her eyes grew 
ice-cold, and if smoke could have fumed from her ears, it 
would have done so in plumes that dwarfed Underwood’s 
pipe. She said nothing; she just turned and stormed off down 
Main Street. 


Chapter Seven 


Johnny took off after Emmy, but she marched with such 
determination that she was well past the railroad tracks 
before he caught up with her—which was actually good. The 
fewer people who could hear them, the better. “Emmy, wait!” 
he called as he approached, but she didn’t stop. He shook his 
head, ran up behind her, and grabbed her shoulder. “Emmy, 
please!” 

She scowled at him and jerked away. “Don’t grab me.” 

“I don’t get why you’re so angry!” 

She wheeled on him, eyes snapping. “Really? After all that 
talk about friendship, you really can’t figure it out?” 

“Well, Leys Daa” 

She stepped closer and spoke slowly and deliberately. 
“Friends. Tell. Friends. Things!” Johnny opened his mouth, 
but she cut him off. “And don’t you dare say you don’t know 
what I’m talking about, John Avery Whittaker! You’re not that 
dense!” 

“Emmy—” 

She cut him off again, and the intensity of her words made 
him take a step back. “Last Saturday, I witnessed the most 
incredible thing I’ve ever seen, and I think you did too. A boy 
—our friend—who suffered from a crippling disease all his life 


and who could barely move, crashed in a wagon down a 
hillside. He was bruised and bleeding and so badly injured, 
there was no way he could have survived. And yet, not only 
did he live, but he also got up, started jumping and dancing 
around, and took off running so fast, we couldn’t even keep 
up with him! And you want to talk about a bathrobe that’s 
been altered to look like a cloak? Tell me what’s going on, 
Johnny!” 

He sighed. “I can’t.” 

She growled. “Arrgh! Why are you keeping this from me? 
Friends don’t do that!” 

“Yes, they do! You don’t tell me everything that’s going on 
with you!” 

“T most certainly do!” 

“Oh yeah? What about Al? I had to wrestle that 
information out of you!” 

“You did not. I told you. At the appropriate time.” 

Johnny cocked an eyebrow at her and crossed his arms. It 
felt good giving her a little taste of her own medicine. 

Emmy frowned. “So you’re keeping this from me until the 
appropriate time? That’s so not fair!” 

“How is it not fair?” 

“When will the appropriate time be?” 

Johnny shrugged. “I don’t know.” 

“See? That’s why it’s not fair!” 

Johnny rolled his eyes. Girls really are nuts! 

Suddenly, Emmy pointed at him. “Wait a minute! Does my 
cloak have something to do with what happened to Steve last 
Saturday?” 

Johnny shook his head. “I don’t know.” 

“Yes, you do!” 

“No, I really don’t! That’s why I need to borrow it—so I 
can examine it!” 

“And if it does have something to do with Steve, will you 
tell me?” 

“I can’t!” 

Emmy threw up her hands. “Fine! Then you can’t borrow 
it!” She took off walking again. 


Johnny followed. “C’mon, Emmy! This is important!” 

“So is my knowing!” 

“Emmy—!” 

She wheeled on him again. “That’s the deal, Johnny! You 
let me in on what’s going on, or no cloak. Which’ll it be?” 

Johnny grimaced, and his mind raced. You cannot tell her 
about the cloth—too many people know already! Nor mention 
that it could be dangerous for her. Yeah, I can just hear what 
she’d say about that: “I can take care of myself, John Avery 
Whittaker!” . . . Look, you need to know about her cloak! Maybe 
you can tell her just enough to make her feel you’ve told her 
everything? No! She'll sniff that out in a heartbeat! She’s not 
dumb— “Ooww!” 

Emmy had punched his arm smartly. “Well? Are you just 
gonna stand there looking like a dolt?” 

Johnny’s grimace turned into a scowl. He heard his father, 
Fiona, and his own voice in his brain bellow, Don’t do it! Don’t 
even think about it! Do not tell her! 

Now it was his turn to growl. “Arrrrgh! All right! All right! 
Pll tell you everything. But you can’t. Tell. Anybody! Promise?” 

“Of course I promise.” 

“I mean it, Emmy! No one else can know. Not your 
parents. Not your distant relatives in foreign countries. Not 
even your imaginary friend, if you have one. It’s really, really 
important.” 

Emmy’s posture softened, and her disappointment was 
replaced with a look of concern. “Are you in danger?” 

“No,” Johnny said. “But if this gets out, I could be. We all 
could be.” 

Emmy paled a bit. “Okay, now you have me scared,” she 
said, stepping back to catch her balance. 

“You sure you wanna hear this?” Johnny asked. 

Emmy slowly nodded. “Yes, I am.” 

Johnny took a deep breath. “Okay. C’mon—I’ll tell you on 
the way to your house.” 

And he did. As they slowly walked the rest of the way 
home, Johnny explained everything: the trunk, the journal, 
McDuff’ healing, the phrases he had asked her to have his 


father translate, Ben’s healing, and the cloth’s being from the 
robe of Jesus Christ. 

Judging from her facial expressions, at first he was certain 
she thought he was making it all up. But at last, it seemed his 
deep concern about what could happen if the cloth were used 
for the wrong reasons struck a chord with her, and he could 
tell by her eyes—the widest he had ever seen them—that she 
believed he was telling her the truth. 

She almost unconsciously reached out, grabbed his 
forearm, and gave it a tender squeeze. “You’ve been carrying 
that around and keeping it a secret since last October?” 

“Yeah.” 

“That explains a lot!” she said kindly. “Who else knows?” 

“Well... my parents,” Johnny said. “And before you ask 
why Fiona is still blind, she didn’t want to use the cloth that 
way. She believes if it’s God’s will, He’ll heal her without the 
cloth. And if it isn’t, she trusts His decision.” 

“That’s . . . inspiring,” Emmy said. “Anyone else know?” 

“Whoever folded the cloth for me when McDuff was 
healed must know. But I still have no idea who that is.” 

Emmy said nothing, just looked at Johnny with expectant 
concern. 

He took a deep breath and added, “And... I’m pretty sure 
Karl Mangle knows.” 

“Oh dear.” 

“Yeah.” 

“What about Steve?” 

“He only knows he’s been healed. Not why or how. At 
least, I don’t think he knows.” 

She nodded, then frowned. “But what does Uncle Alfonso’s 
cloak have to do with this?” Before he could answer, she 
gasped. “You think there’s a piece of the cloth in it?” 

“As I said, I really don’t know. That’s why I need to 
borrow it, so I can try to figure it out.” 

“You mean so we can.” She smiled. 

He returned the smile and nodded. “Sure.” 

They had arrived in front of Emmy’s house and stopped 
there. Emmy suddenly hugged Johnny tightly and said, 


“Thank you for trusting me.” 

A feeling of calm fell over him, and he wished he had told 
her a long time ago. Having someone other than his parents to 
confide in would have made the whole journey much less 
stressful. And he decided right then and there that the next 
time he considered hugging her, he wouldn’t hesitate for a 
minute. 

“Come on inside,” she said. “I'll get the cloak.” 
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Johnny held it up, turning it from front to back. It was all one 
piece of cloth until the bottom, which had been lengthened by 
different patches of cloth sewn together. The patches had 
been dyed to match the cloak, but most of the dye had worn 
off in the wash. He scanned the sections and landed on one 
that looked familiar. 

“My mom washed it,” Emmy said, “but the bloodstains 
didn’t come out very well. Except for that patch you’re 
looking at now.” She touched it gently, reverently. “Is that it? 
Is that a piece of the cloth?” 

“Tm not completely certain. It’s still discolored from the 
dye, but the material feels right.” He took a deep breath and 
exhaled. “If it is a piece of the cloth, how in the world did it 
get sewn in here?” 

“T don’t know.” She chortled and added, “Unless you 
threw it in the rubbish bin at school.” 

Johnny swiveled his head around toward her so quickly, 
his neck cracked. “What did you say?” 

A perplexed furrow etched Emmy’s forehead. “Um, unless 
you threw it— No! Are you saying you threw the robe of 
Jesus Christ into the rubbish bin at school?” 

“No,” Johnny said slowly, rubbing his neck. “Not a 
rubbish bin . . . but a rag bin!” 

“You threw it in a rag bin?” 

“Not me... Ben Huck!” 

“But why would Ben—” 

Johnny cut her off. “That’s another story for another time, 


but he definitely threw it in there.” 

Emmy’s eyes widened. “Lazlo used the cloak as a costume 
for the Ghost of Christmas Future, but it was too short for 
him. Wilson was working on the costumes. He lengthened the 
cloak but ran out of material—” 

“Wait—Wilson can sew?” 

“Yeah! He’s really good at it too. Anyway, I remember he 
showed up with that piece. It was just the right size to 
complete the costume. He sewed it in, my mom dyed the 
whole thing, and it fit Lazlo perfectly!” 

“Wilson must’ve scoured through the bin and found the 
cloth!” Johnny reasoned. “And if it was just the right size, that 
means he also cut it!” 

“Cut it?” 

Johnny nodded. “It’s part of that other story, but when I 
got the cloth back, a section of it had been cut away.” He 
grunted. “Leave it to Wilson.” 

“He didn’t know.” 

There was a pause, and then a sly grin crept over Johnny’s 
mouth. “Too bad wearing that cloth didn’t make Lazlo a little 
more holy.” 

Emmy chuckled. “Well, he was dressed up as a ghost, after 
all.” 

Whether it was because so much tension was finally gone 
between them, or because the joke genuinely tickled them, 
Johnny and Emmy got the giggles, which quickly turned into 
full-blown laughter. They laughed and laughed, strong and 
hearty, for a full five minutes. When they thought they were 
over it, they looked at each other and burst out again, 
laughing even harder. 

Once they managed to regain their composure, Johnny 
said, “So, can I take this with me? I need to show it to my 
dad.” 

“Of course you can! What do you think you'll find out?” 

“We need to compare this patch to the rest of the cloth 
from Jesus’ robe.” He stopped suddenly. “Oh, boy... .” 

“What?” 

“Just because Wilson cut this piece to size doesn’t mean 


he didn’t cut off more. So, if this patch doesn’t completely fit 
with the cloth in the lockbox—” 

Emmy’s jaw dropped. “There may be another piece out 
there!” 

“Yes,” Johnny said with a nod. “And someone else may 
have it.” 


Chapter Eight 


Slap! Harold face-palmed again. “You told her?” 

“I had to, Dad!” 

They were in the Inner Sanctum, Harold sitting at his desk 
and Johnny sitting in a chair opposite him. They were the 
only ones in the house. Hattie, Charlie, and Fiona had gone on 
a walk together, which Johnny found encouraging. Fiona 
seemed to be warming up to Hattie. That wasn’t his main 
concern at the moment, however. 

“After all the conversations we’ve had, all the warnings 
your mother and I gave you, you still told her!” Harold fumed. 

“It was the only way I could get this!” Johnny held up the 
cloak. 

“A filthy old dressing gown. What of it?” 

“A filthy old dressing gown . . . that may have a piece of 
the cloth in it!” 

Harold knitted his brows. “What makes you think that?” 

“This is the cloak we covered Steve with when he was 
injured. And after we did—” 

Harold bolted upright in his chair. “Steve was healed! 
Where is this piece?” 

“Right here—see?” 

Johnny held it up, and Harold moved around the desk to 


examine it more closely. “It seems to have the same 
characteristics, though it’s a bit darker than I remember the 
rest of the cloth being.” 

“That’s because it was dyed.” Johnny pointed. “But notice 
that there’s blood on the surrounding pieces, and none on this 
piece.” 

Harold nodded. “Still, the only way to be completely 
certain is to compare it to the rest of the cloth in the lockbox 
in Durham.” He stroked his beard. “We need to take a drive 
tomorrow.” 

“Yes, sir,” Johnny agreed. He was just about to tell his 
father that there may be another piece of the cloth floating 
around out there when Fiona, Charlie, and Hattie came in 
from their walk. 

“Harold?” Fiona called from the other room. 

“We’re home, Daddy!” Charlie chimed in. 

“In my office!” Harold called back. “We’ll be right out!” 
He lowered his voice and said to Johnny. “Let’s keep all this 
between us. No need for your mother to know right now.” 

Johnny nodded. “Okay, but...” 

“But what?” 

“Could Emmy come along tomorrow?” Harold grimaced, 
and Johnny went on quickly. “This is her cloak, and she 
knows most everything now, and...” He sighed. “Well... 
it’s been kind of a relief to talk to her about it, you know?” 

Harold’s face softened, and he put a hand on Johnny’s 
shoulder. “This is pretty overwhelming. All right. She can 
come. And on the way, you two can explain just how a piece 
of the cloth of the robe of Jesus Christ got sewn into this 
cloak.” 


C oe 


Screams. 

Johnny jerked awake and bolted up in bed, disoriented. 
Hysterical wails came from his parents’ room. 

Something was desperately wrong. 

He threw back the covers and ran as fast as he could in 


the direction of the shrieks. He arrived in seconds. Through 
the open door he saw Fiona, covered with a blanket, standing 
beside the bed, sobbing. Harold held her in a tight embrace. 

Johnny froze. What had happened? Charlie! Was she all 
right? Terror fell on him, and his head began to spin. God, 
please don’t let anything else bad happen to our family! He 
clenched his jaw, afraid he might cry out in panic. Harold 
looked at him, concern etched into every feature on his face. 
Johnny braced for the worst. 

Harold whispered to Fiona, “John’s here.” 

She turned toward him, controlling her sobs with great 
effort. 

Confused, Johnny finally found the courage to speak. 
“What? What happened?” 

Fiona took a deep breath to regain her composure. She 
motioned to him. “C’mere, lad.” 

Johnny walked to her tentatively, dreading what she was 
about to say. He touched her arm, and she immediately drew 
him into the blanket with her in a tight hug. “I had a dream,” 
she rasped through a choked sob. “About you, John Avery.” 

Johnny breathed for what seemed the first time in years. 
“A dream? Is that all? I thought something bad had 
happened!” 

“No, lad. No’ yet.” 

“What do you mean, ‘yet’?” 

“There’s about to be. . . a war over you.” 

Johnny pulled away from Fiona’s grasp. “A war? What are 
you—” 

“Listen, son,” Harold interrupted firmly. 

Fiona continued. “One of the amazing things about 
becoming a Christian, John Avery, is that your life can 
become both immeasurably better and far more difficult.” 

Johnny knew that to be true. Both had happened to him 
the past few months, and often at the same time. 

“And now that you’re a Christian,” Fiona went on, “ye 
must be prepared for the latter. There are forces of evil intent 
upon harming you.” 

Johnny’s eyes widened, and he looked from Fiona to 


Harold and back again. “What forces? What happened in your 
dream?” he asked. 

Fiona wiped her eyes and said somberly, “I saw ye... 
bleeding. Ye were a baby. I picked ye up, and when I did ye 
were suddenly older—around your age now. But ye were still 
bleeding. When ye were a baby, I heard someone crying, but 
after ld picked ye up and ye’d become older, the voice got 
deeper and... it laughed. Such an awful laugh. I looked up, 
and an angel and a demon were fightin’ over whether ye 
would live or die.” 

Another choked sob. 

A chill went down Johnny’s spine. “What happened then?” 
he whispered. 

“I began to pray ... an’ the demon suddenly turned and 
raised his sword toward me. I cried out! Tha’s when I woke 
up.” 

Johnny swallowed hard. Elements of her dream were all 
too familiar, reminding him of a dream of his own—the dream 
—the one he’d had since Janneth, his mother, had died. He 
thought to tell Fiona about it, then looked at her terrified face 
and his father’s concerned one. Compassion and 
overwhelming love for them both flooded his heart, and he 
decided there was no need to add to their trepidation. Instead, 
he moved back to Fiona and hugged her tightly. “I feel fine, 
Mom. And I’m not bleeding. So no need to worry.” 

This time Fiona pulled back, though still gripping his 
arms. Harold’s eyes were wide, and the fear and concern on 
their faces melted into broad smiles. “‘Mom’?” Fiona said 
brightly. 

Johnny also smiled. “Mom.” 

And now Harold enveloped them both in a giant hug, and 
there were more tears—this time from all three of them, and 
this time, tears of joy. 
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Despite the serious object of their journey and the previous 
night’s events, the trip to Durham the next morning was a 


delightful outing. Johnny and Emmy sat in the backseat of the 
Whittakers’ Ford Victoria, with the windows rolled down. It 
was another glorious day. The flowers were in first bloom; 
daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, pansies, and irises colored the 
roadside landscape; and the magnolia trees were also in 
flower. Spring had arrived decisively, the stark, brown 
dullness of winter replaced with vibrant colors, fresh smells, 
and the promise of good things. 

Harold was his charming best to Emmy, and Johnny 
noticed with admiration how smooth his father could be 
around the opposite sex. Harold told jokes and interesting 
stories about his work, including the history of the cloth, 
which he’d gleaned from his research and from the ancient 
journal. Emmy laughed and listened raptly, and she readily 
agreed when Harold effortlessly told her they would need to 
remove the cloth patch from the bottom of her cloak. She 
even volunteered to do the work and carefully picked apart 
Wilson’s meticulous stitchery with a small pair of scissors, 
taking great care not to damage the cloth piece. 

As she worked, Johnny and Emmy explained their theory 
on how the patch was sewn into the cloak in the first place. 
Unfortunately, Emmy also let slip that there may be yet 
another piece out there. “What?” Harold barked. 

Johnny winced at his father’s glare in the rearview mirror, 
and Emmy grew wide-eyed at the sudden coldness that had 
invaded the car. “Oops,” she said in a small voice. “I think I 
just said something I shouldn’t have.” 

“Tt’s my fault,” Johnny said immediately. He held up the 
now-detached patch. “I’m sorry, Dad. I know I should have 
told you, but I wanted to make sure this is an actual piece of 
the cloth before we worried about another piece being out 
there.” 

Harold took a deep breath and let out a small growl. “I 
guess I can understand that.” His eyes looked away from 
Johnny in the rearview mirror and back at the road. 
“Anything else I should know about?” he said pointedly. 

“No, sir.” Johnny glanced at Emmy. 

She shrugged sympathetically and mouthed, “I didn’t 


know!” 

Johnny shook his head, mouthed, “Don’t worry about it,” 
and handed the cloth piece back to her. 

They drove on in silence for a while, and then Harold said, 
“How is Ben doing?” 

Johnny perked up. “Fine, I think. ’ve been so busy 
working at the theatre, I haven’t had a chance to visit him this 
week. But I know Hattie has seen him almost every day.” 

“T haven’t been to see him at all,” Emmy said meekly. “I 
really need to.” 

“Well, Pll try to talk to Dick when classes start up again on 
Monday,” Harold said. 

“Who’s Dick?” Emmy asked. 

“He’s a law student Dad knows at the university,” Johnny 
replied. “He’s supposed to be really smart, and we hope he’ll 
be able to help Ben.” 

Emmy nodded, looked down, and stroked the piece of 
cloth gently. 

A few minutes later, they pulled into the parking lot of the 
Durham Bank. They exited the car, Harold holding the door 
open for Emmy, and entered through the bank’s large double 
doors, one of which Harold also held open for Emmy. Johnny 
was certain these moves were made as much for his benefit as 
they were for Emmy’s—his father was showing him how to 
treat girls. Johnny rolled his eyes. 

Harold and Johnny presented their IDs and lockbox keys 
to the teller, who bid them follow him to the lockbox vault. 
The teller used his own key to open the security door to the 
boxes, retrieved their box, and placed it on a good-sized table 
in the center of the room. The teller then left the vault. 

“Ready, son?” Harold asked. Johnny nodded. They each 
put their keys in the respective locks on the box and turned 
them. The box lid snapped ajar. Harold opened it, and Johnny 
removed both the cloth and the journal. Johnny and Harold 
spread the cloth out on the tabletop. 

“Emmy?” Johnny turned to her and held out his hand. She 
reached into her pocket and pulled out the piece of cloth. 
Johnny unfolded it, placed it on the table, smoothed it out, 


and slid it up next to the bigger piece. 

It was darker, but the weave of both cloths matched 
perfectly. 

And there was, indeed, a piece still missing. 

No one said anything for a long moment. Johnny peered 
up at his father. Harold stared at the cloth, a grim expression 
covering his face. Then he looked up, but not at Johnny, and 
the grimness turned instantly into compassion. He glanced at 
Johnny and nodded toward Emmy. 

Johnny turned to his friend. She stood like a statue, 
transfixed, eyes glued on the cloth, her face frozen in awe. 
Tears trickled down both of her cheeks. 

“Are you all right, Emmy?” Harold asked gently. 

His voice snapped the spell. She glanced up at him and 
quickly wiped away the tears, her face reddening with 
embarrassment. She opened her mouth, but no words came. 

Johnny moved to her and put his arm around her 
shoulder. “We know, Em,” he whispered. “It’s overwhelming.” 
He squeezed her shoulder affectionately, and she buried her 
face in her hands and broke away from his embrace, moving 
away from the table to a corner of the room, weeping silently. 

Johnny started to follow her, but Harold cleared his throat 
quietly to get Johnny’s attention, then shook his head slightly. 
Johnny got the message: Let her be. 

Harold returned his attention to the cloth, while Johnny 
picked up the journal and thumbed through it. He was still 
fascinated by the different handwriting and ink and the 
different types of paper, including linen paper at the 
beginning of the journal. He slowly turned to the back, the 
long section his Grandpa Jackson had written in old Scots 
Gaelic, and the very last page on which were written three 
things: 

Neamhnaid fior pris—“pearl of great price.” 

Beatha fhada—“long life.” 

And a name—his name: “John Avery Whittaker.” 

What did it mean? He knew much of the journal had been 
translated by experts and by his father. Why didn’t they 
translate what Grandpa Jackson had written? 


He looked up at his father, who sighed deeply and said, 
“Well. We obviously still have a problem.” 

Yes, Johnny thought, we certainly do. 

Harold looked at Emmy and then at Johnny. “But,” Harold 
said, “we have confirmed what we set out to confirm. Are you 
both ready to go?” 

Emmy emerged from the shadow of the corner, her face 
still slightly red and her eyes puffy, but she had stopped 
crying. “Yes, Mr. Whittaker,” she said. 

Harold turned to Johnny, who merely nodded. 

Harold glanced down at the journal, and a peculiar look 
crossed his face for an instant, then disappeared. “Okay,” he 
said. “Let’s put these things away and head home.” 

He placed the smaller piece of the cloth on top of the 
larger piece, folded them both carefully, and put them back in 
the lockbox. He then reached out for the journal. 

Johnny hesitated fora moment . . . and then slowly 
handed it over. Harold put it in the lockbox and closed the lid. 
Father and son locked the box, and Emmy called for the teller. 
He came in, replaced the lockbox in its slot, and closed and 
locked the security door. Then Emmy and the Whittakers left 
the Durham Bank. 
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The ride home was quiet, the buoyant mood of the ride up 
replaced by somber reflection. Johnny was so lost in thought 
that he was surprised when they pulled into the Whittaker 
driveway and Harold shut off the car’s engine. “That was 
fast,” he muttered, and Harold nodded. 

Harold got out and opened the car door for Emmy. She 
gathered the cloak in her arms and clambered out of the 
backseat, still rather dazed. “Thanks for letting me come with 
you,” she said. “It was . . . amazing.” 

“Do you need me to walk you home?” Johnny asked. 

A bit of the old Emmy returned. She smirked and replied, 
“I think I know the way. See you on Monday. Bye, 

Mr. Whittaker.” 


Harold smiled and nodded. 

She turned and walked across the street to her house and 
disappeared inside the front door. 

Harold closed the car door, and Johnny got out on the 
other side. He made a beeline to the house, but his father 
caught up with him at their front door. “There’s something I 
need you to see, John.” 

Johnny didn’t look at him but replied, “I have to get ready 
to go to work.” 

“When does your shift start?” 

“Four o’clock.” 

“That’s five hours from now. Plenty of time. Come into my 
office.” 

Johnny stiffened and took a deep breath. He was just 
about to say he didn’t want to talk when Harold placed a 
hand on his shoulder and said gently, “It’s important, son.” 

Johnny looked down at the hand and sighed. He nodded, 
and they went inside. 


Chapter Nine 


Harold closed the door to the Inner Sanctum. “Have a seat,” 
he said, motioning to the chair in front of his desk. Johnny 
sat, and Harold walked around to his desk chair and did 
likewise. “First off, son, I owe you an apology.” 

Johnny blinked. His father had never started a 
conversation that way before. He half suspected it was done 
to get his attention and to dampen any animosity between 
them, and it worked in both cases. He was fully attentive and 
eagerly awaited his father’s next words. 

Harold continued. “I got angry at you in the car because 
you didn’t tell me about the missing piece of the cloth.” He 
took a deep breath. “Well . . . there’s something I haven’t told 
you about the translation of the journal.” 

Resentment began to creep back into Johnny’s mind, but 
he said nothing and let his father go on. 

“T saw you looking through the journal at the bank, 
especially at the last pages. And I also saw the look on your 
face as you handed it back to me. It was a rather accusatory 
look that I interpreted as, ‘Why haven’t these pages been 
translated—or, if they have, why haven’t I seen them?’ Am I 
close?” 

Johnny still said nothing, only nodded. 


“T thought so. And that is why I owe you an apology.” He 
unlocked his desk, reached into the bottom side drawer, and 
took out a wax-sealed folder. “The fact is, they have been 
translated. And it’s time you saw them.” He handed the folder 
across the desk to Johnny. 

“I did the translation myself, and it took awhile, because I 
needed to become familiar with old Scots Gaelic. But that’s 
only part of the reason you’re just seeing them now. I hope 
the main reason will become clear as you read them. Either 
way, I apologize for keeping this information from you.” 

Johnny’s heart was pounding, his emotions a jumbled 
mess. Irritation combined with affection and forgiveness for 
his father, and all three were trumped by excitement about 
what he held in his hands. 

“What you have there is the closest I could come to your 
Grandpa Jackson’s original words,” Harold said, smiling. “He 
was quite the writer, your grandfather, quite the storyteller. In 
fact, he crafted this account of events in the form of a story, 
but I have no reason to believe it is anything but the truth— 
what actually happened as he perceived it.” 

Johnny ran a trembling hand over the wax seal and 
looked up at his father. 

Harold nodded. “Go ahead.” 

Johnny broke the seal, opened the folder, and removed a 
small stack of papers, filled from top to bottom with sentences 
written in Harold’s neat penmanship. Johnny took a deep 
breath and began reading: 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 1891. NEAR CUPAR, SCOTLAND. 


The crash was horrific. 

The trains collided with such force that their 
impact was heard, seen, and even felt for miles 
around. The engine boilers exploded into a huge 
fireball that lit up the landscape. It served as a sort of 
signal flare, which was an ironic blessing of the 
collision, for it led local residents through the blinding 
Christmas snowstorm to the wreckage, where they 
offered whatever assistance they could. Some used 


snow to put out hot spots from the explosion. Others 
climbed through the twisted metal of the wrecked 
passenger cars to help the injured and offer warm 
blankets and comfort to the dying. One of the 
conductors got the telegraph working and wired both 
the Markinch and Dundee stations, where the trains 
had departed respectively, to report the crash and alert 
the railroad line to send out trains with medical and 
rescue personnel and equipment. All worked tirelessly 
throughout the night, but despite their best efforts, of 
the two hundred passengers on the trains, twenty-two 
died. More than one hundred were injured, many 
severely. It was one of the worst rail disasters in 
Scotland’s history. 

As is often the case when such disasters happen, 
once the injured and dead had been taken care of, the 
first thing people felt the need to do was assign blame. 
While there was plenty of finger-pointing to go around 
in this case (the weather service didn’t warn anyone 
about the blizzard; the trains were going too fast in the 
first place, and certainly too fast in a snowstorm; the 
train line shouldn’t have had trains running on 
Christmas Day; the southbound train engineer missed 
the signal, no, the northbound engineer did, etc.), 
everyone agreed on one thing: The hero of that 
terrible evening was the conductor of the northbound 
train on the Markinch to Aberdeen Line, one Thomas 
Avery McClintock. Thom seemed to be everywhere 
after the crash: leading people away from the 
wreckage, instructing the volunteers, helping the 
injured. It was Thom who got the telegraph working 
and sent for the rescue trains. It was Thom who set up 
shelters for the passengers and triage units for the 
injured. It was Thom who ran into a burning train car 
to get the horses penned inside out to safety. It was 
Thom who saved a small child by climbing atop a car 
near the crumpled engines, tearing off the roof tiles, 
jumping inside, and lifting the child out to other 


workers. 

And it was in that act of incredible courage that 
Thom made the supreme sacrifice, for he was still in 
the car when one of the engine’s boilers exploded 
again. 

There was nothing anyone could do. 

Thom had lived in Kinglassie, a small village in 
Fife, Scotland, just a stone’s throw from Blythe’s 
Tower, which had been built by a linen seller in 1812 
to view merchant ships entering the port. It was a 
small, tight-knit community. 

The entire town came to his funeral. Friends and 
acquaintances gave testimonial after testimonial about 
Thom’s goodness, his kindness, and his bravery. But all 
the praise for Thomas Avery McClintock was scant 
comfort for me, Jackson Angus McClintock, the 
sixteen-year-old son he left behind. I was alone. My 
mother, Hester Nessie Elrick McClintock, had died a 
few years back, and I had no other relatives in 
Scotland. Thomas’s only brother, my uncle, 

G. W. McClintock, had immigrated to Texas in 
America before I was born. 

I bore up well at the service, at the burial in the 
chilly kirk graveyard, and at the reception after in our 
small home on the outskirts of the village. But when 
the last shoulder had been clasped, hug hugged, and 
handshake shook, and the front door at last closed 
behind the final departing guest and well-wisher, 
despair overwhelmed me. I broke down and wept, 
sinking into a chair at the dining table and burying my 
face in my freckled hands, my tears making my ruddy 
complexion even redder. But I wept not for the reason 
everyone might expect me to weep. Thanks to my 
father’s travel, I had been alone for most of the past 
three years. No, it was not for the aloneness that the 
tears fell. There was something much deeper. 

Yes, I missed my parents. I loved them dearly, 
despite all that had happened. And I knew my father 


was a hero, but I also knew something else about him 
that no one in Kinglassie knew, something shameful: 
Thomas Avery McClintock was secretly a rogue. He 
had squandered our family fortune, and with it, my 
future. That was why I wept, and bitter, indeed, were 
my tears. Neither my mother nor I was ever quite sure 
just how or where Father had squandered the fortune. 
All I knew was that when I was little, our family had 
been well off and living in Aberdeen. But when I 
turned eleven, Da came home and informed us flatly 
that we were dead broke and that we were moving to 
Kinglassie, where he had taken employment as a 
railroad conductor. 

The whole thing was so mysterious and bizarre that 
neither my mother nor I knew what to think of it. Up 
until then, as far as I could remember, Da had been 
the steadiest of the steady—a devoted and loving 
father and husband and a devout Christian man. I 
didn’t really know what he did for a living back then, 
only that it had something to do with antiques and 
relics from ancient times. But we wanted for nothing, 
and Da was the picture of wealth and responsibility. 
Then, overnight, things changed. Da was still the 
picture of responsibility, at least outwardly, but the 
wealth had vanished, and with no explanation. 

While I wasn’t exactly pleased about being 
suddenly uprooted from my comfortable home and life 
in Aberdeen and unceremoniously ensconced in this 
small house in Kinglassie, I made the best of it, getting 
to know the local townsfolk and taking advantage of 
what the hamlet had to offer in the way of adventure 
and excitement, as young boys are wont to do. 
Kinglassie was lovely, surrounded by rolling lands 
carpeted with heather, set among several nearby lochs, 
and bordering the forested drumlins, hillocks, glens, 
and dales of Lomond Hills. 

The only unpleasant part of the whole area was the 
huge coal mine west of the village, the Kinglassie 


Colliery, regarded by the locals as the biggest and, in 
my opinion, the ugliest man-made hole in the United 
Kingdom, and even in Europe. I suspect my feelings 
had something to do with suffering from a bit of 
claustrophobia, and so I avoided the mine like the 
plague, stayed in the open country, and was generally 
happy, at least for a brief period. 

Ma, however, never quite recovered from the shock 
of our sudden downward spiral toward poverty, and 
when I was thirteen, she left us and ran off to America. 
I never heard from her again. We got word a year later 
that she had stayed for a while with Uncle G. W. on 
his ranch in Texas, then migrated to a resort town in 
Colorado nicknamed “Little London.” There, in 
Colorado Springs, Hester contracted diphtheria and 
died. My grief over her death made me begin to 
question my father’s decisions. What had happened to 
our money? Where had it gone? What had Da spent it 
on? But whenever I confronted him with these 
questions, he would gaze at an old wooden trunk in 
the corner and mutter in old Scots Gaelic, “Neamhnaid 
fior pris . . . beatha fhada.” I didn’t understand Scots or 
any other kind of Gaelic, and when I pressed Da for 
the meaning of the phrase, he would smile benignly 
and say, “No’ yet. When you’re older, but no’ yet.” 

And now, “yet” would never come. I surveyed the 
tidy front room; what little my father owned was mine 
now. But the house itself wasn’t—not entirely. That 
was one of the unpleasant surprises my father’s death 
had revealed: I had thought the house paid off, but 
there was still a lien on the property, and as Da’s sole 
heir, the lien now fell on me. There were other debts 
as well. In a little less than a week, I had gone from 
being a teenager with my whole, promising young life 
ahead of me to being a debtor with few prospects. 

There had to be something here that was of some 
value, or at least something that would explain why 
Da had done what he did with our fortune... 


something... anything... 

My gaze rested on the old wooden trunk. 

I had almost forgotten. I arose from the table, 
fished in my pocket, and pulled out a skeleton key on 
a long, gold chain. The coroner had given me that and 
Da’s silver watch chain and fob—a small crucifix— 
after preparing him for burial. Da’s pocket watch had 
not survived the force of the blast. I crossed the room 
and ran my hand over the trunk’s rough surface. I had 
never been allowed to open it or even see inside it. My 
father guarded its contents carefully, locked it up 
when he was gone, and kept the key with him on a 
chain around his neck at all times. He even slept with 
it. This key. The one I now held in my hand. 

I knelt, inserted the key in the lock, and turned it. 
It clicked and popped open. I undid the two latches 
and slowly raised the burly wooden lid. The smell of 
mothballs and aged cedar rose to meet my nose and 
reminded me of the cellar of the old stone church just 
down the lane, a sensation I found oddly comforting. 
My father’s name, THOMAS AVERY McCLINTOCK, 
was scrawled boldly on the center of three panels that 
lined the underside of the cover. Seeing the name 
made me pause and feel as though I was doing 
something wrong. I shook off the feeling. My parents 
were both gone; the trunk and everything in it were 
now mine. 

I searched through its contents, hoping against 
hope that this would be like the tales I had read as a 
child where a poor, innocent young man loses 
everything, only to find that he actually possesses a 
magical trunk that will solve his every problem, 
provide for his every need, and fulfill his every desire. 
Never mind that those stories never seemed to end 
very well... 

But that didn’t matter anyway, because it quickly 
became clear that this trunk contained no magic. The 
entire contents consisted of a bundle of what appeared 


to be old rags tied up with a string, a few letters, a 
bow tie, and a book called “The Little Minister” 
written by an author I had never heard of named 

J. M. Barrie. Inside the book was an inscription, “To 
my childhood chum, Thomas—oh, for our Odyssean 
days in the Moat Brae house, eh? Thanks for 
reminding me what was good about childhood, for 
making me laugh when we played pirates together, 
and for making me never want to grow up. Your 
adeptness in playing a hook-clawed scalawag was the 
inspiration for a story I’m ruminating over. J. M.” 

That was it. That was everything. There was 
nothing of any real value that could be sold to help 
pay even a tiny portion of what my father owed. 

I slammed the lid shut and slumped to the floor, 
utterly defeated. I took a deep breath and started to 
rise when I heard a dull thunk! from inside the trunk. I 
lifted the lid again and peered in. 

Lying between the Barrie book and the bundle of 
rags was another book, or, more accurately, what 
looked like a thick journal—this journal. It sat atop 
one of the panels lining the inside of the trunk lid, the 
panel with Da’s name scrawled on it. Slamming the lid 
must have jarred the panel loose. My eyes brightened; 
perhaps there was some magic here after all. There 
was certainly a secret. 

I picked up the journal and examined it. Each page 
was filled top to bottom with what appeared to be 
dates and descriptions, some long, others no more 
than a sentence or two . . . and all written ina 
combination of what appeared to be Gaelic and what I 
recognized from my school studies as Latin. I hated 
Latin and was never very good at it. But as I flipped 
through the journal, I recognized a few words: 
tunicam, which meant “coat”; tunicae, which meant 
“tunic”; Christus, which was “Christ”; and sanguinem, 
which meant “blood.” This was obviously some sort of 
prayer journal Da kept—the first two words reminded 


me of the Bible verse where Jesus told His disciples, 
“If someone takes your coat, give him your tunic as 
well.” But why did Da write part of the journal in 
Gaelic? And why would he hide it? 

The secret would remain a secret and had now 
become a mystery. I slumped back down to the floor. 
The last thing I needed was a mystery. What I needed 
was money. Maybe I should go to America like my 
mother. I could work for Uncle G. W.—he was rich, 
with a big cattle ranch and lots of other property. 

No. I loved my ma, but I couldn’t leave like she 
did. I belonged in Scotland. It was my home. 

So... what, then? I prayed. Dear God, what now? I 
don’t know what to do next. How can I make it alone? 
Help me, please. Give me Your strength. Show me the way 


In the distance, a factory whistle blew. It was the 
whistle to the Kinglassie Colliery coal mine. 

My heart plummeted. Not that, Lord! Surely not that! 
There must be something else for me! . . . Isn’t there? I 
wanted nothing to do with the mine. So many men 
had died in that pit, and so many others had died from 
Coal Miner’s Lung or some other illness. 

But I knew there was no other choice. I hadn’t had 
enough schooling or work experience for any other 
job. There was nothing else for it. Kinglassie was a 
company town, and if I wanted to stay there, I would 
have to go to work for the company. 

I replaced the journal and the panel in the lid, 
closed the trunk and the memories it contained, stood 
up, walked out the front door of my thatched-roof 
home, and headed west to ask for a job in the pit. 

I promised myself that my stint there would last 
only as long as it took to pay off my father’s debts and 
the lien on the house. 

But as I discovered, life has a way of interfering 
with plans. It took the better part of five years to pay 
off the debts and the lien, and as I neared completion 


of the payments, the first “interference” came. 

Her name was Maryn Kora Wallace, the most 
beautiful girl I had ever seen. Her family hailed from 
Glasgow. She was graceful, witty, and charming, and 
she fairly swept me off my feet. We married in 1896, 
and soon followed the second and third 
“interferences”: a son, David Philip McClintock was 
born in 1897, followed by a girl, Janneth Dee 
McClintock, in 1898. By then, of course, I didn’t 
consider them interferences at all, but blessings. 
However, it did mean I was in debt again, as I had to 
expand our cottage to accommodate my family. 

And time went on. 


Johnny looked up from his reading. “This is incredible!” 


he exclaimed. “I discovered the journal almost the exact same 


way Grandpa Jackson did!” 


“You always were a lot like him,” Harold said with a 


smile. 
Johnny’s brow furrowed. “One thing I don’t get, though, is 


—while this is great to read and all—I’m kind of wondering 


why he put it in here.” 


“He considered it part of the narrative history of the 


cloth,” Harold said thoughtfully. “The same as the knights 
who described their accounts in the journal.” 


“But that’s just it. He doesn’t mention the cloth.” 
“Yet,” Harold said knowingly. “Keep reading.” 


Chapter Ten 


Johnny returned to the pages: 
JANUARY 15, 1928. KINGLASSIE, SCOTLAND. 


“DAAAA!” 

I knew by the sound of my daughter’s voice that 
something terrible had happened. 

Janneth never screamed. 

Up to that moment, it had been a peaceful and 
typical day. I had finished my shift at the coal mine, 
had cleaned up, and was thumbing through this 
journal, which I had done from time to time over the 
years. I hadn’t meant to; I wanted to go through the 
mementos of Maryn I had added to the trunk after her 
sudden death the previous year. A heart attack, the 
doctor said, and Maryn only fifty years old. She had 
never been very strong physically. Still, we had thirty- 
one wonderful years together, raised two children to 
honorable adulthood, saw them both married to good 
people, and rejoiced when a strapping grandson was 
born to our daughter. If Maryn’s life was short, it was 
also full, and I praised God for that, and for the 
knowledge that she was now with her Savior. 


Janneth had taken that strapping, twenty-six- 
month-old grandson, John Avery, out to the garden to 
play, and the unseasonably warm winter afternoon 
seemed perfect for reminiscing. I was pleased that my 
daughter and son-in-law had given the boy the same 
middle name as Da, and my heart swelled with 
affection whenever I looked at the child. Janneth was 
the only one who used the youngster’s first and middle 
names; he was “Johnny” to everyone else—a 
strawberry blond dynamo, with my stockiness, 
Maryn’s and Janneth’s jolly and penetrating eyes, and 
his professor father’s intellect. Johnny and Janneth 
stayed with me at my thatched-roof home in 
Kinglassie during the day while her husband, Harold, 
taught at the University of Edinburgh. Johnny had 
been recognizing numbers and making out simple 
words and phrases in the books around the house two 
months prior to his second birthday, especially those 
in the family Bible. He loved seeing his own name 
written in the McClintock genealogy page. 

I was proud of my son-in-law, though I thought he 
could be distant at times. I attributed that to the war, 
in part. Harold was a flyer and had been severely 
wounded in a dogfight at Verdun. He was rescued by 
my son, David, who was also a flyer, but who, thanks 
to God’s grace, had come through the war relatively 
unscathed. David had insisted Harold recuperate here 
at the McClintock home in Kinglassie, and we 
welcomed him with open arms. Most of Harold’s 
injuries healed quickly and completely, thanks to 
Janneth’s loving care and attention. They were 
attracted to each other almost from the moment he 
arrived. David later admitted that he’d had a strong 
feeling that would happen; it was the reason he had 
shown Harold Janneth’s picture in the first place. Over 
the next seven months, things took their natural 
course, and the day before Harold left to resume his 
studies at the University of Aberdeen that September, 


he asked Janneth to marry him. She said yes almost 
before he got the proposal out of his mouth, and once 
Harold finished his undergraduate studies, they were 
wed. Maryn, David, and I were delighted. 

But even Janneth’s excellent care could not help 
her husband’s thigh wound; it didn’t heal and never 
would. Harold still used a cane occasionally because of 
it. I knew the worst of it for Harold was that he could 
no longer pilot an airplane, and I also realized that 
family gatherings in Kinglassie after the war must 
have been a kind of torture for him, for David had 
stayed in the Royal Air Force to train future pilots and 
flew nearly every day. David always offered to take his 
veteran comrade, close friend, and now brother-in-law 
up in the air, but Harold always politely refused, 
saying that part of his life was now over, and the 
subject was dropped. He always smiled and never 
complained, but despite his brave front, I could see the 
sadness in his eyes. And in the evenings I often spied 
him casting longing looks up at the sky. 

Aside from this, my only concern for my son-in-law 
was spiritual; I wished Harold were more devout in his 
Christian faith. Despite his PhD in theology, I believed 
Harold’s interest in things spiritual was far more 
academic than practical, more head than heart. 

I had often thought about showing this journal to 
Harold to see if he could decipher the language—he 
could at least read the Latin. But something always 
kept me from doing it. Perhaps it was the fact that 
because Da felt the need to hide the journal, showing 
it to someone else seemed like betrayal of his trust, 
though I reminded myself that my father never 
bothered to show me the journal, either. Perhaps I was 
afraid to know what the strange writing meant since it 
might reveal the truth about how Da lost our family 
fortune and dredge up old feelings of shame, remorse, 
and rancor at Da’s roguery. Or perhaps it was simply 
because I liked having a secret of my own to keep, one 


that my father and I shared. At any rate, as I turned 
these old pages carefully on that warm winter’s day, 
even though I didn’t know the bulk of what was 
written on them, seeing my father’s handwriting 
comforted me. 

That’s when I heard Janneth scream. 

I dropped the journal into the trunk, burst out of 
the cottage’s back door, and ran into the garden, 
where one look told me instantly just how terrible 
things were. 

Janneth was crouched on the lawn near the garden 
shed, her golden blond hair disheveled, crying 
hysterically. In her lap lay little Johnny, quiet, still, 
pale as a ghost, his legs covered in blood and the long 
handle of a forked garden rake perpendicular to his 
body. The tines of the rake were embedded in 
Johnny’s right leg. 

I rushed over and checked the boy’s neck for a 
pulse; it was faint but still there. 

Janneth, sobbing, tried to explain what had 
happened. “We were playing hide-and-seek in the 
yard... . John Avery was laughing ... and ran off... .. 
I only lost sight of him for a second. . . . The sky is so 
beautiful. . . . He got into the gardening shed... . I 
found him just as he was climbing on the ladder. .. . 
He was about halfway up when it toppled over . . . and 
...and he fell! He fell on the rake! How could I have 
been so careless? Oh, John Avery! Please, Lord, not 
John Avery!” She dissolved into hysterical weeping 
again. 

I shook her sharply to snap her out of it. “Stop 
that!” It worked. I tore off my overshirt and handed it 
to her. “We have to staunch the bleeding! I’m gonna 
try to remove the rake from his leg, and as soon as I 
do, ye immediately put my shirt on the wounds, 
unnerstand?” 

Janneth nodded, her pale blue eyes wide with fear. 

“Right, then... here we go...” 


I gently took hold of the boy’s leg with one hand 
and the rake handle with the other. I whispered a 
fervent, Lord, help us! and then carefully lifted the leg 
and quickly yanked the rake from it. The grass 
underneath turned dark with blood—how could there 
be so much in one little boy? “Now, Janneth!” 

She lurched forward and wrapped the little leg in 
her father’s shirt. “Aye! Wrap it tight! Tha’s it... 
pressure ... good! All right, let’s get him inside!” 

We lifted Johnny, Janneth holding his leg, carried 
him into the house, and laid him on the divan. 
Janneth stayed with him while I donned a fresh shirt, 
grabbed some towels and a blanket, and brought them 
back to Johnny. He was so quiet . . . too quiet. I 
tucked him in the blanket to keep him warm, then 
rolled up the towels and put them under the boy’s 
wounded leg to keep it raised. Once the towels were in 
place, I headed for the door. 

“Where’re ye going?” Janneth asked, her voice 
quavering. 

“To get the doctor!” 

“B-but—but—” 

I crossed back to the divan and took her by the 
shoulders. “It'll be all right, Janneth. Just keep his leg 
up, keep the pressure on the wounds, keep him warm, 
and change the dressing as needed. And pray. Always 
pray.” I kissed her forehead, and Johnny’s, and went 
back to the door. “I won’t be long.” I stepped out and 
closed it behind me. 

But it took much longer to find the doctor than Pd 
thought it would—more than two hours. I prayed 
during the search like I had never prayed before, and 
when I finally found the physician—in the pub—I 
grabbed him by the coat and fairly dragged him back 
to the cottage. We burst through the front door. I was 
all but certain we were too late. 

And I was right... . 

... Johnny was fine! 


I couldn’t believe it! Janneth sat at the table, 
exhausted, hair still disheveled, but calmly sipping a 
cup of tea. Johnny sat on her lap, gnawing on a biscuit 
in between slurps from a cup of milk. His little leg had 
a new wrap on it, one I thought looked familiar but 
didn’t know why. The doctor took the child, sat him 
on the divan, unwrapped the leg, and examined the 
wounds. 

They had stopped bleeding and had scabbed over. 

They were healing. 

The doctor looked at me, puzzled. “Never thought 
of you as the nervous Nellie type, Jackson! This is no 
emergency. Why’d ye drag me here?” 

I had no words, no answer. I just kept looking back 
and forth between Janneth and Johnny. 

The doctor sighed impatiently and muttered, 
“Draggin’ a man from his afternoon libation . . .” He 
crossed to the door. “Keep the wounds clean and 
dressed, Janneth. The boy should be right as rain ina 
few days.” He glared at me. “Don’t know about his 
daft grandfather, though . . .” He snorted, pulled open 
the door, stepped out, and closed the door firmly 
behind him. 

I went to Johnny and knelt in front of the lad. He 
still held his biscuit, babbled a greeting, and smiled. I 
examined the leg. It was pink and healthy, with three 
small, scabbed puncture marks in a row down the 
thigh to the knee. “What did ye do, Janneth?” I asked, 
my eyes glued on the marks. 

“Only what ye told me to do, Da. I prayed.” 

That’s when I noticed the wrapping on the floor 
next to the divan. I picked it up. It was a large piece of 
tan woolen cloth, about the size of a baby blanket. It 
had no blood on it; in fact, it was completely clean and 
looked almost new. “Where did ye get this?” 

Janneth took a breath. “Your shirt was soaked, and 
so were the towels. I had to use what I could find—” 

“Where?” 


Janneth swallowed. “From the trunk.” 

I looked at the trunk. It was wide open. I stepped 
over to it and peered inside. The bundle of rags had 
been untied and pulled apart. 

“When I untied them, they all looked old and 
dirty,” Janneth said. “All but the one you’re holding. It 
looked completely clean, sol... I used it. I’m sorry, 
Da, I know how important the things in the trunk are 
to you! I just . . .” She stopped, tears in her eyes. 

I reached down and slowly picked up this journal. I 
held up both it and the cloth, then looked back at 
Johnny, who was still babbling and happily munching 
on his biscuit, and then again at the cloth and journal. 
“Tis all right, lass.” 

“Da... please don’t tell Harold about this.” 

“No?” 

Janneth shook her head slightly. “No. I... I don’t 
want him to think . . . ’m a bad mother.” 

“He wouldna think that.” 

“Please, Da? Can’t we let this be our secret?” 

I put the cloth and the journal on the table, lifted 
her out of the chair, and hugged her. “Aye, love... in 
fact, I think it should definitely be our secret.” 

Janneth buried her face in my shoulder. “Thank 
you, Da. And I really am sorry about the cloth.” 

“No need. Ye did what ye had to do.” I looked at 
the cloth and the journal again. 

Perhaps there was magic in that trunk after all. 

No, not magic. 

A miracle. 

But sometimes miracles come with a price, and this 
one was no exception. First, though it turned out all 
right in the end, our secrecy took its toll on Harold. He 
could not abide it and left us for a while. 

Second, from that day on, I spent every spare 
moment, and even a few moments I couldna spare, 
studying old Scots Gaelic and Latin. It was slow going; 
languages are not my strong suit, and translating an 


ancient one called for more scholarship than I 
possessed. The difficulty was compounded by the fact 
that I wanted to keep what I was doing under wraps, 
which was a problematic proposition in a small town 
like Kinglassie. It resulted in neighbors and friends I 
had known for years thinking me odd, and whispers 
started circulating that if I kept it up, my dotage 
would be dotty. 

But I didn’t care. I could deal with rumors and even 
the absence of my son-in-law if it meant getting the 
journal to reveal its secrets . . . my father’s secrets. 

It took the better part of a year, but I finally did it. 
And what I discovered shook me to my core. 

Everything I had assumed or suspected about 
Thomas Avery McClintock and our family fortune had 
been dead wrong. Far from being a rogue, Da had 
been a hero, yet again. 

I now knew what “neamhnaid fior pris . . . beatha 
fhada” meant. I knew why my father wanted to keep 
the journal a secret until I was old enough to know 
about it. I knew I had a story to add to the journal. I 
knew that I, too, would have to keep everything secret 
until the right person was old enough to know about 
it. No one else could know. 

And I also knew who that “right person” was. 


Johnny slowly turned the last page and closed the folder. 
He was numb, not from too little feeling, but from too much. 
Laughter, sadness, anger, amazement, fear, joy, heartbreak, 
hatred, love—he felt them all at once, and they all but 
paralyzed him. For a moment, he couldn’t move or speak. 

Harold filled the void. “Obviously, I no longer use a cane,” 
he said softly. “What your grandfather wrote concerning me 
was kind. He and Janneth wouldn’t tell me all that had 
happened to you, and so, as you know, I left. I took a 
sabbatical from my teaching duties at the University of 
Edinburgh and went to the Continent and then the Holy Land 
in the Middle East for post-doctorate work in theological 


history. That was where I met Karl Mangle, actually .. . I was 
gone until August.” He sighed heavily. “I was being stubborn 
and foolish, and I regret it deeply.” 

Johnny finally found his voice. “I. . . was healed.” 

Harold nodded. “Yes, son. I’m sure you’re angry at me for 
not telling you sooner, but with all the animosity and mistrust 
that has passed between us about the journal and the cloth, I 
wasn’t sure you could handle it. Given all that has happened 
with Steve and now Emmy, you needed to know—and I 
realize I should have told you sooner. I regret that deeply 
too.” 

“Tm not angry at you,” Johnny said blankly. “In fact, you 
may have been right to keep it from me.” 

“Are you okay, son?” 

“I... Tm really not sure.” 

“Well . . . try saying the first thing that comes to mind.” 

Curiously, the one thought that popped to the front of 
Johnny’s still-reeling brain concerned Harold. “Okay... 
couldn’t the cloth heal your thigh wound, Dad? You could fly 
again!” 

Harold smiled sadly and shook his head. “I considered 
that. It was a real temptation for a while. But . . . I’ve come to 
see the wisdom of Fiona’s position on the matter... . and I 
take comfort in the words of the old hymn, ‘Whatever my lot, 
Thou hast taught me to say, it is well, it is well with my 
soul.” 

Johnny had never felt more affection for his father than he 
did at that moment. 

Harold leaned forward in his chair. “Do you want to talk 
about it—about what happened to you?” 

“Honestly, Dad, I. . . I wouldn’t even know how to start. 
... If it’s all right with you, I need to get some air.” 

“Of course.” Harold nodded. “I think that’s a good idea.” 
They both rose and crossed to the door. 

“Tm... gonna sit on the porch for a while,” Johnny said. 

“Whatever you need to do, son.” Harold opened the door. 

Johnny knew he was walking, but he barely felt his feet 
touch the ground. He made his way through the living room 


and out the front door. He had just plopped down in the 
porch swing when someone jumped onto the porch in front of 
him. 

“It was that cloth, wasn’t it?” 

Johnny started, looked up at the speaker, and blinked. 

It was Steve. 


Chapter Eleven 


“What?” 

“You heard me, Whitty,” Steve said determinedly. “Don’t 
pretend you didn’t. It was that cloth that healed me, wasn’t it? 
Wasn’t it?” 

“Steve—” 

“My pop told me all about it!” 

Suddenly Harold bolted out the front door and crossed to 
them. “What did your father tell you, Steven?” 

Steve whipped around and backed away a step to include 
Harold in the conversation. “He said he’s been looking for 
some cloth his whole career. He said this cloth has mystical 
healing powers and that it healed me! And he said you all 
have it, and you refuse to give it up, even though it could heal 
millions!” 

Harold and Johnny exchanged glances but said nothing. 
Steve took a calming breath and went on. “At first I thought 
Pop was talking crazy.” He pointed at Johnny. “But then I 
remembered last November when I was in the hospital, you 
came to visit me, and you brought a cloth with you that you 
said could heal me!” 

Without thinking, Johnny shot back, “It didn’t work, 
though, did it?” He saw Harold wince and knew he had made 


a mistake. 

“No,” Steve replied, “but you thought it would! And thanks 
for admitting you have it!” Johnny grimaced, and Steve 
pressed his advantage. “It is the same cloth, isn’t it? The one 
my father has been looking for! Tell me!” 

Johnny looked at Harold, who slowly nodded. Johnny 
took a deep breath. “Yes. But, like I said, it didn’t heal you!” 
Then he had a new thought. “And . . . where was the cloth 
when you were healed?” 

Steve’s mouth opened and closed, and he huffed. “I... 
haven’t figured that out yet.” 

“Steven,” Harold said carefully, “have you told your father 
what Johnny did when he came to visit you in the hospital?” 

“No,” Steve said defiantly. “I wanted to make sure before I 
told him. He’s gonna be really happy when I do!” 

Harold moved directly in front of Steve. “I want you to 
listen to me very carefully,” Harold said, as seriously as 
Johnny had ever heard him. “I’m asking you to not tell your 
father.” 

Steve looked at Harold like he was insane. “I... I can’t 
agree to that!” 

“You must. It is imperative that you keep this to yourself.” 

“But ... why? All Pop wants to do is have the cloth 
studied scientifically! There’s an organization he told me 
about called the Center of Scientific Understanding. Pop said 
if they can figure out how the cloth works, it will help people 
like me all over the world!” 

“I know that your father likes the C.0.S.U.,” Harold 
responded steadily. “And I figured that’s what he would tell 
you about it. But he’s wrong. It is not the organization he 
thinks it is.” 

“They just want to do good—” 

“No, Steven,” Harold interrupted. “They don’t. They want 
power and control.” 

“They’re scientists! They want to help people!” 

Harold shook his head. “Science is a great, valuable tool, 
Steven. But that’s all it is—a tool. When we make it more than 
that, we run into trouble. Science makes us think that just 


because we can figure out how something works, it’s okay to 
do it, and that just because we can do something, that 
automatically means we should do it. The C.0.S.U. worships 
science. Above all. And in the name of science, they have 
done some very bad things and felt perfectly justified in doing 
so. That’s what I learned about them. That’s what makes them 
extremely dangerous.” 

Steve looked skeptical. “No offense, Mr. Whittaker, but 
you’re not a scientist, are you?” 

“No.” 

“Then how do you know what the C.0.S.U. worships?” 

“Because I once considered joining them,” Harold replied. 

There was a pause. Steve blinked. Johnny looked up at his 
father, stunned. Harold studied their faces, stepped back, took 
a deep breath, and explained. 

“It was when I first met your father. We were in the 
Middle East together, on a historical and archaeological dig.” 
He turned to Johnny. “During my sabbatical.” He frowned at 
the memory. “Key members of the C.O.S.U. were at our dig 
site. At first, I was impressed with them, just like Karl. They 
were very smart, they knew their stuff, and they really seemed 
to want to help humanity. ‘Making People Better-—that was 
their slogan. I really wanted to join them! Who wouldn’t want 
to join an organization like that? 

“As the dig progressed, though, and I learned more about 
the organization, and just how they wanted to ‘make people 
better,’ I realized that they were not what they seemed—far 
from it. But Karl was still impressed by them and has been 
ever since.” 

Steve nodded. “Yeah! Pop told me it has been his life’s 
goal to join them, but they have very strict requirements. You 
have to bring them something of significant scientific value.” 

“And what could be more valuable than healing people?” 
Johnny said quietly. 

“Yeah! That’s why he wants the cloth!” Steve exclaimed. 
“Tt’s his ticket in!” 

“And that is exactly why we can never let him have it,” 
Harold said firmly. 


Johnny rose from the swing and faced his friend. “Steve, 
you know me. You know how much I like science—a lot. 
You’ve seen some of the things I’ve made using science. If 
anyone here should be in favor of the cloth’s being studied 
scientifically, it should be me. But I’m not in favor of it. It took 
me awhile to understand, but I agree with my dad. If the cloth 
got into the wrong hands, it would be a very, very bad thing. 
They’d start out thinking they could use it for good, but they 
would end up using it for pure evil.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because it’s the nature of human beings,” Harold 
answered. “With that much power, the temptation is too 
great. Look at your father; you said yourself he has been 
chasing after the cloth his whole career.” 

“Because he wanted to heal me with it!” 

“Not before you were born,” Johnny rejoined. 

“And now you are healed,” Harold continued, “and he still 
wants it.” 

Steve exhaled, frustrated. “Not to do bad stuff! He’s not 
that way!” 

Johnny took a deep breath and shook his head. “I’m sorry, 
Steve, but as long as I’m alive, your dad will never get the 
cloth.” 

Steve’s face hardened; his jaw clenched. He stood tall. 
“That’s all right,” he said in a clipped voice. “He doesn’t need 
it. He has me.” 

Both Johnny and Harold frowned. “What do you mean?” 
Johnny asked. 

“Like you said, I’ve been healed,” Steve replied 
triumphantly. “It doesn’t matter how. Pop said I’ve been given 
a great, miraculous gift, and that I’m the first of what could be 
—how did he put it?—‘the fount of healing for generations to 
come.’ I didn’t know what he meant when he said that, but I 
do now. If Pop can’t give the C.0.S.U. your old cloth, he can 
give them me! TIl be his ticket in!” 

“You can’t do that, Steve!” Johnny exclaimed. 

“Really? Why not?” 

“It’s not your decision to make,” Harold said quietly. 


“What do you mean? Yes, it is! You may control the cloth, 
but I control me!” 

“No, you don’t,” Harold countered. 

“Of course I do!” Steve yelled. “I belong to me! If I don’t 
control me, then who else does?” 

Johnny knew the answer immediately, and the revelation 
stunned him. “Jesus Christ does,” he said in a hushed voice, 
and suddenly he felt like weeping. The weight of the 
realization—at once wonderful and terrible, both impossibly 
freeing and laden with deep responsibility—fairly 
overwhelmed him. 

Harold smiled kindly, squeezed Johnny’s shoulder 
affectionately, and said, “John is right, Steve. You’re a 
Christian now. You can’t belong to the C.0.S.U. when you 
already belong to Jesus.” 

Steve looked as though he had just been hit by a Mack 
truck. He opened his mouth, but no words came out. 
Desperation gripped his face, and he stared searchingly from 
Johnny to Harold. Johnny understood the look. He knew 
Steve was thinking of his conversion a few weeks back; of 
Domingo, the mysterious man who told Steve that God loved 
him; of the beautiful sunset, the smiling face of Jesus in the 
clouds; and of the intensely heartfelt prayer for salvation he 
and Steve had prayed together. A war was going on inside his 
friend, a war between the forces of light and the forces of 
darkness, both sides pulling at Steve urgently. It was a war 
Johnny had felt inside himself and was feeling even now. 

Steve staggered back a few steps, balled his hands into 
fists, unclenched them, then turned, leapt off the porch, and 
sped across the Whittakers’ lawn and down Magnolia Lane. 
Johnny watched until his friend disappeared and then sank 
back down into the porch swing, completely drained. “Poor 
Steve. I can say with all honesty that I know exactly how he 
feels.” 

“Yes,” Harold agreed. “He needs much prayer. Do you 
think he’ll tell his father about the cloth?” 

“T don’t know.” Johnny shrugged helplessly. “It could go 
either way. It’s hard keeping things from your dad.” 


Harold smiled. “You don’t seem to have much of a 
problem doing it.” 

Johnny chuckled, then a thought hit him. “Oh, no.” 

“What is it?” 

“I just remembered, Steve and I weren’t the only ones in 
that hospital room last November,” Johnny said weakly. 
“Steve’s younger brother, Paul, was there too. He got really 
mad at me when I tried the cloth on Steve and it didn’t work.” 

“You think Paul would tell Karl?” Harold asked. 

“Tm not sure.” Johnny sighed. “What should we do?” 

“We need to think it through and come up with a plan,” 
Harold replied. “But first, as I said, we need to pray.” 


e Q o 


Saturdays were supposed to be fun days, but with everything 
that had happened in the past twenty-four hours, this 
particular Saturday was anything but fun for Johnny. 
Especially when he went to work that afternoon. Fun Saturday 
became another lousy Wilson day. The overbearing oaf had 
grown so full of himself with his recent promotion that he 
lorded it over Johnny, assigning him one meaningless, awful 
task after another. As Johnny slaved away, Wilson followed 
Mr. Blechman around like a devoted puppy, heaping false 
praise on him at every step. 

That afternoon before the first showing, Johnny went to 
work on improving the sound system. Once the work was 
complete, Wilson walked up to him, puffing out his chest in 
the same manner Johnny had seen Blechman do so many 
times. “Clean up this mess before the crowd arrives,” he 
declared dictatorially. 

Johnny bit his tongue and then replied, “I was just about 
to.” 

A Blechman sneeze announced that he was nearby, 
coming their way. Wilson quickly picked up a screwdriver off 
the floor and leaned over where Johnny had been working. As 
soon as Blechman entered the room, Wilson stood up, 
stretched, and stated, “There! I think that should make the 


sound much better. Do you understand now how to do it, 
Whittaker?” 

Johnny looked at Blechman and decided to call Wilson’s 
bluff. “No. Please explain it to me again.” 

Wilson hesitated, then said, “Can’t right now. People 
should start arriving for the matinee any moment. But after 
we get off work, IIl treat you to a piece of pie at Hoops Diner 
and explain it to you there.” 

“T doubt that,” Johnny groused quietly. 

Blechman smiled with admiration. “Very thoughtful, 

Mr. Knox.” Then he turned to Johnny. “You should be 
thankful for such a thoughtful assistant manager, Whittaker. If 
you become as industrious as he is, you can make something 
of yourself.” And then his trademark chest puff led him from 
the room. 

Wilson grinned wickedly. “Once you clean up, go outside 
and man the ticket booth.” 

Johnny didn’t argue. He relished the chance to be as far 
away from Wilson Knox as possible. 

As he sat in the booth waiting for customers, Johnny 
reflected on the revelation Fiona had given the night before 
and wondered what it would mean for his life—and his future. 
That, along with everything else that had happened, was a lot 
to process, so much so that his brain began to hurt. One 
thought helped, though: that he had finally come to think of 
Fiona as Mom. The smile on her face, and on his dad’s, made 
him feel less frazzled. 

Once the tickets were sold and the feature started, Johnny 
went inside to catch as much of the film as he could before 
Wilson started wielding his whip again. They had finally 
replaced G Men, and the new film was The Big Broadcast of 
1936, starring the radio comedy team of Burns and Allen. 
Johnny thought it was aces. 

He laughed, not like he had yesterday with Emmy, but 
enough to unwind a bit from everything clouding his mind. 
Some of the heaviness he’d been feeling lifted, and he felt 
grateful for the gift of laughter. Fiona told him once that it 
was good medicine, and he understood why. A laugh seemed 


to shove the cares of the world aside so the mind could 
regroup and the soul have time to heal. 

But just when the show was at its funniest, Wilson pulled 
Johnny out to man the concessions stand. And though Johnny 
had managed to stave off the apprehensions that tried 
creeping back into his mind the rest of that day, it was a 
different matter that night. Night always seemed to crack the 
door back open to worry and fear. Johnny slept fitfully, 
tossing and turning until morning broke. 


Chapter Twelve 


Sunday dawned as a cloudy day. Much to Johnny’s chagrin, it 
was actually Easter Sunday, but he didn’t realize it until he 
saw Fiona and Charlie dressed in their finest, each wearing an 
Easter bonnet and carrying a bunch of lilies. When they 
picked up Hattie, she wore a bonnet as well, and the car filled 
with the smells of delicious food Hattie had made for the 
Easter potluck after the service. 

Johnny couldn’t believe the holiday had snuck up on him 
this way. It was his first Easter as a Christian, and he wanted 
to celebrate it reverently. But with all that had been going on 
in his life, he had just plain forgotten about it. He silently 
asked Jesus to forgive him for his insensitivity. 

It didn’t help that by the time the Whittaker clan arrived 
at church, rain began to fall. And once the sermon began, it 
was coming down steadily, tapping rhythmically against the 
stained-glass windows. The sound was so relaxing that Johnny 
had a hard time concentrating on the pastor’s sermon. In fact, 
he dozed off once. Harold nudged him awake and motioned 
with his head to pay attention. It was hard slogging, especially 
since the pastor had such a soothing voice. And spoke ina 
singsong rhythm. And... 

Harold nudged him awake again. 


Though Johnny had come to love going to church, this 
morning it felt as if the service would never end. But it 
eventually did, along with the rain—just a brief spring 
shower. In fact, things had dried off enough so that after the 
service, Charlie and the other little ones participated in an 
Easter egg hunt on the church lawn while the potluck was set 
up in the basement. 

Fried chicken, ham, potato salad, baked beans, cheesy 
grits, collard greens, fried okra, macaroni salad, tuna noodle 
casserole, and various kinds of soup lined two long tables. The 
longest and most popular was the third table where the 
desserts waited, tempting each hungry congregant. Every 
square inch of the table was covered with various and 
assorted delectable options: chocolate cake, lemon cake, 
pound cake, and ten different kinds of pies—from fruit to 
cream to mincemeat—as well as applesauce, cookies, Jell-O, 
and puddings. Johnny was impressed by the abundance of 
food people brought considering the country was still in the 
grips of the Depression. Living in farm country certainly 
helped immensely, but still, he knew this was a sacrifice for 
many of the parishioners, and that made him especially 
grateful. 

When the feast was done, the leftover food was saved and 
taken home for later meals. Johnny was reminded of the 
stories of Jesus feeding the multitudes and how the disciples 
collected basketfuls of scraps so nothing would be wasted. 
Like the folks in the stories, he had also eaten his fill and then 
some—so much that his stomach was as tight as a drum. Even 
after they had visited Ben at the jail (telling him they were 
working on getting him some legal representation) and given 
him and Al Hammett and Deputy Miller some of the food, 
Johnny was still full to bursting, and he decided to take a 
walk and work off the feast. He changed his clothes and 
headed out the door accompanied by McDuff, who, having 
eaten several ham scraps brought home from the potluck, 
decided to tag along. 

Almost involuntarily, Johnny headed to Steve’s house. He 
wasn’t sure it was a good idea, but he was still troubled by the 


way their conversation had ended the previous day and didn’t 
like leaving things the way they were. The Mangle house still 
gave him the creeps, but he calmed his nerves and knocked on 
their front door. 

Mrs. Mangle answered, a lit cigarette in her hand, looking 
sadder and more haggard than ever. Johnny was perplexed by 
this; no doubt her husband was a challenge to live with, but 
surely things were much happier since Steve was healed, 
weren’t they? If so, it didn’t register on her face at that 
moment. 

“Steve’s not here,” she said flatly. 

“Oh. Um, do you know where he went?” 

She took a puff of the cigarette and blew out a stream of 
blue-white smoke. “It’s impossible to keep up with him these 
days. Seems like he goes everywhere, or rather, runs 
everywhere. He said something about ‘au gratin,’ or 
something like that, and then bolted out the door. I don’t 
know. Sorry.” Another puff, and without a “good-bye” or 
“good day,” she shut the door. 

Johnny scowled. “Au gratin? As in potatoes? Well, that 
makes no sense.” Then it dawned on him, and he turned to 
the pup and smiled. “Follow me, McDuff. We’re going to the 
au gratin.” 

McDuff cocked his head quizzically. 

Johnny snorted. “The grotto, silly dog.” 


e <B> o 


Johnny had guessed correctly. When he and McDuff 
approached the grotto, they saw Steve sitting on a ledge 
inside. A candle burned beside him, casting light on the book 
Steve held. 

A Bible. He was so immersed in what he was reading, he 
didn’t hear or see that he had company. Johnny announced 
their arrival by gently clearing his throat. 

Steve looked up. He had tears in his eyes. 

“You okay?” Johnny asked. 

Steve nodded and smiled faintly. “Better than ever, 


actually.” 

McDuff apparently saw the tears too. He stood on his hind 
legs and perched his front paws on Steve’s knee, then jumped 
into his lap. Steve set the Bible down and snuggled with 
McDuff affectionately. Johnny grinned appreciatively at the 
intuitive and empathic nature of dogs. It was as though they 
could sense when a person needed comfort and thrived when 
they could give it. Johnny couldn’t imagine heaven without 
them. 

Johnny looked around and noticed a pitched tent, 
partially concealed beside the grotto. “How long have you 
been out here?” he asked. 

Steve gently stopped McDuff from licking the tears from 
his face. “Since our talk on your porch. I needed some time 
alone to think, and I’d never gone camping before, so I 
thought I’d combine the two. When I got home yesterday, I 
grabbed the tent and some supplies and came here.” 

Johnny eyed the Bible. “Reading, huh?” 

McDuff curled up on Steve’s lap, and he stroked the pup’s 
belly. “Yeah. I figured since I don’t belong to me anymore, I 
should read the words of the One I do belong to.” 

Johnny smiled. “Always a good idea. How far have you 
gotten?” 

“T finished the Old Testament around three this morning, 
and now I’m about a third of the way through the book of 
Luke.” 

“You’ve read that much since just yesterday?” 

A look of wonder came into Steve’s teary eyes, and he put 
a hand on the Scriptures. “I didn’t realize how incredible it is! 
I couldn’t put it down! I just finished this amazing story about 
a Roman centurion who asked Jesus to heal his servant. The 
guy was dying—really sick, ya know? Like I was. But the 
centurion said he wasn’t worthy for Jesus to come inside his 
house. The centurion didn’t even talk to Jesus personally 
because he didn’t think he was worthy! He had friends ask 
Him. He believed if Jesus just said the servant would be 
healed, then he would be, ’cause the centurion had soldiers 
who reported to him and they always did what he 


commanded. He figured if his word had that kind of power, 
Jesus’ word could do anything.” He swallowed, choking back 
emotion. “Ain’t that somethin’?” 

Johnny beamed and choked back his own tears. To see 
such enthusiasm in Steve about his faith was heartwarming 
beyond description. “It’s a great story. My family reads the 
Bible every night, and we read that passage a few weeks ago. 
All Jesus’ miracles are . . .” He felt the wonder welling up 
inside as well. This was the magical adventure Hattie had 
described, a feeling unlike any other, more real than real, so 
big that he felt it must spill out of his heart, so grand that his 
words were too puny to describe it. And so he simply said, 
“|... amazing.” 

Steve didn’t respond, just sat on the ledge, petting McDuff, 
looking out the grotto opening with a thousand-yard stare. 
After a long, quiet moment, he turned his head back toward 
Johnny, and they locked eyes. “So,” Steve asked, “God healed 
me... didn’t He?” 

“Absolutely,” Johnny said. 

Steve nodded slightly. “Yeah . . . I mean, what other 
explanation can there be? And it’s . . . it’s so wonderful and 
generous and incredible that He did it, but . . . I wonder why 
He did it. After reading the Bible all night, I know it’s not 
because I deserved it, that’s for sure.” 

Johnny’s eyes stayed locked firmly with Steve’s. This boy 
in front of him had been dealing with a terminal illness since 
birth. He had never experienced any of the fun that most kids 
enjoy and take for granted, confined in a diseased and 
decaying body until just a few days ago. And now, after 
experiencing a miraculous release from his illness prison, was 
he to be plagued with a mystery that he would wonder about 
for the rest of his life? 

Johnny was suddenly filled with such intense compassion 
that he had to look away. He turned from Steve, and now the 
tears did fall. He knew how it felt to have secrets kept from 
him. Big secrets. And now he was the one who knew the 
secrets but remained silent. 

No more. Either God was in control or He wasn’t. Either 


He had a plan or He didn’t. Johnny had to believe He was and 
did. 

He choked back his tears, regained his composure, and 
took a deep breath. “I don’t know why God healed you... 
but I can tell you how it happened. Or, at least, how I think it 
did.” 

Steve nodded slowly. “And... if I tell my pop?” 

Johnny turned to his friend, and their eyes locked again. 
“Then you tell him.” 

A look of surprise and then admiration crossed Steve’s 
face. He sat up a little straighter and nodded. “Tell me.” 

Johnny took a deep breath. “First off, you were right. We 
believe the cloth heals people.” 

Steve smiled. “I knew it! Go on!” 

And, as he did with Emmy, Johnny told Steve about how 
he had gotten the cloth and the journal, starting with the 
trunk. But unlike Emmy, who had just listened to the story 
with wide-eyed wonder, Steve peppered Johnny with 
questions throughout, some Johnny couldn’t answer. “If the 
journal was written in different languages, how did you read 
it?” “If your grandfather knew he was going to give it to you, 
why didn’t he ever tell you about it?” “How does your dad 
feel about you having it instead of him?” 

Steve’s interruptions caused Johnny to jump to Steve’s 
healing first. When Johnny explained that Steve had been 
healed by a piece of the cloth sewn into the cloak they draped 
over him as he lay dying, Steve abruptly picked the languid 
McDuff off his lap and set him on the ground. The dog 
promptly curled up in a cozy ball. 

Steve stood up and began pacing, his steps getting 
increasingly frantic and his arms waving emphatically as he 
talked. “This is beyond belief! I mean, I know it’s true because 
there’s no other possible explanation, but... it’s... 
incredible!” He suddenly whipped around to face Johnny. “Do 
you know what else this means? How many people alive have 
been healed like this? I’m unique in the world!” 

Johnny looked at the grotto’s stone floor. He hated to 
burst his friend’s bubble, but . . . “Actually . . . not quite.” 


“What do you mean?” Steve asked. 

Johnny took a breath. “You’re not unique in the world. 
Truth is, you’re not even unique in Provenance.” He told Steve 
about Ben Huck’s healing from the cloth—a fact even Ben 
himself didn’t know—which solicited a contemplative whistle 
from Steve’s lips. 

“So, there’re two of us,” Steve said. 

“Well...” 

“There’s someone else?” 

Johnny nodded meekly. “Not only are you not unique in 
the world, or in Provenance, but . . . you’re not even unique in 
this grotto.” He glanced down at the now-snoozing McDuff, 
then back up at Steve. 

“The dog?” 

Johnny nodded and detailed the story of McDuff’s healing, 
which stunned Steve even more. “Two guys and a dog! Wow!” 

“Welll .. .” 

“What! There’s more?” 

“Sorry, but . . . you’re not unique in the world, or 
Provenance, or the grotto . . . or even in this conversation.” 

Steve’s jaw dropped to his chest. “You?” 

Johnny smiled slightly. “Me.” 

He told about his own healing by the cloth when he was a 
baby. “Td just found out myself right before you came over 
yesterday.” 

Steve shook his head and threw up his hands. “But . . . 
what is the cloth? I mean . . . why did God use it to heal us? 
And why did He put His power in it?” 

Johnny grinned quizzically. “I haven’t told you that yet? I 
thought you’d made the connection.” 

“What connection? Told me what?” 

Johnny’s grin turned into a warm smile. “The cloth. . . is 
from the robe of Jesus.” 

Steve’s eyes grew as wide as saucers. He put his hands on 
the sides of his head, as though keeping in by force all that 
was going on between his ears. “I... I have no words... I 
... Think of it! The miracles in the Bible seemed outrageous 
even a few minutes ago, but now . . . they happened to us! 


We’re part of the story!” 

Johnny blinked. He hadn’t thought of it that way before, 
and he would never stop thinking of it that way again. “Yeah!” 
he said brightly, “I guess we are!” 

Steve did a double take and grabbed Johnny’s shirt. “Wait. 
In the hospital, when you laid the cloth on me—that was 
Jesus’ robe?” 

Johnny chuckled. “Yes! And not just a small piece of it— 
the whole cloth!” 

Steve let go of Johnny and slapped his own forehead so 
hard the sound echoed off the grotto walls. “AAAAAHHHHH!” 
he screamed, then ran out of the cave, then right back in 
again. He grabbed Johnny by the shoulders. “It was Jesus’ 
robe! I was touching Jesus’ robe!” He let go of Johnny and 
lurched into a sort of jubilant, delirious jig punctuated with 
enraptured leaps, repeating the phrase again and again. “I was 
touching Jesus’ robe! I was touching Jesus’ robe!” 

Johnny laughed outright, sharing in his friend’s elation. It 
had grown darker, and the candlelight flickered, animating 
Steve’s flouncing shadow across the grotto walls, conjuring 
thoughts in Johnny’s mind of the angels in heaven rejoicing 
before God’s throne. 

Then, as quickly as it started, the jig and the chant 
abruptly stopped. Steve spun in a sort of clumsy pirouette to 
face Johnny. The joy in his face was replaced with anguish. 

“I was touching . . . Jesus’ robe.” 

He sank to his knees. Tears instantly slipped down his 
face, dripping onto the stone ground. Trying to compose 
himself, he said, “I... really do belong to Him, don’t I?” He 
shook his head. “I’m . . . so not worthy!” He buried his face in 
his hands and gave way to sobs of deep grief and pure joy. 
“Thank You, Lord Jesus,” he whispered, “thank You, thank 
You, thank You.” 

Johnny’s own tears began again. Not wanting to disturb 
this moment, he crossed to his friend, knelt beside him, and 
draped an arm gently around his shaking shoulders. Johnny 
recalled Emmy’s similar reaction the previous day, and he 
marveled at the power of God, able to bring them to tears and 


to their knees by merely looking at and thinking about a 
cloth. The tear-stained grotto floor suddenly felt like sacred 
ground. As they reflected on the privilege of their healing— 
from sickness as well as the wages of sin—the candlelight 
bathed the room in amber praise. 

After a time, the boys rose to their feet. Johnny was 
certain that if ever a person glowed as Moses had when 
coming down from the mountain, Steve did now. 

Steve took a deep breath and said, “Well, Whitty . . . what 
do we do now?” 

Johnny smirked. “First, we stop calling me Whitty.” He 
started pacing a bit himself. “I really don’t know what we do. 
I wish I did . . . I wish I was smarter. And wiser.” The onus for 
protecting the cloth and the repercussions of what could 
happen if he failed weighed heavily on him again. He tried to 
set them aside, to recapture the feelings of reverence and joy 
and peace of a few moments ago, but it was no good. He 
sighed heavily. 

“What to do’ has been in the back of every thought of 
every day since I discovered that the cloth is the robe of the 
Lord Himself. Why did it come to me? Why not somebody 
older?” He stopped pacing and looked at his friend pleadingly. 
“Tm just a kid.” 

Steve punched Johnny’s shoulder lightly. “God must know 
best, right?” 

Johnny nodded. “Of course He does.” He started pacing 
again. To his shame, he admitted, “Honestly, though, there 
are times when I wish the cloth hadn’t been given to me.” 

“I don’t blame you.” Steve reached out as Johnny passed 
and put a hand on his shoulder, stopping him. “But if it hadn’t 
been . . . if you hadn’t laid Emmy’s cloak on me... I literally 
wouldn’t be standing here right now.” 

“That’s just it, though,” Johnny said. “There’s something 
missing.” 

“Whaddya mean?” 

“Tve been thinking a lot about the healings and that while 
the cloth was certainly a part of the equation, there must be 
more to it. I mean, if it’s just about laying the cloth on 


someone, why didn’t it heal you the first time I put it on 
you?” 

Steve shrugged. “Well . . . I wasn’t a Christian then.” 

Johnny shook his head. “I wasn’t a Christian when I was 
healed as a baby. And McDuff isn’t a Christian, either. So... 
what was different about what happened—or didn’t happen— 
to you in the hospital?” 

“No idea,” Steve said. Then he chuckled and added, 
“Unless...” 

“What?” Johnny asked. 

“Well, you did make it sound like a little joke. The whole 
healing thing, I mean.” 

“That’s because back then I couldn’t tell you what the 
cloth really meant. Plus, I didn’t know for sure if it would 
work. If it didn’t—” 

“Wait a second!” Steve interrupted. He picked up the 
Bible, opened it to the New Testament, and began thumbing 
through the Gospels. 

“What are you looking for?” Johnny asked. 

“Hold on . . . there’s something—yes! Here it is in Mark! 
See?” He handed the Bible to Johnny. It was the story of the 
miracle of the woman who was healed after twelve years of 
bleeding. Johnny recognized it instantly. “Right. She touched 
the hem of Jesus’ robe and was healed. We did this in the 
Phantasmic Confabulator, remember? And then later in Acts, 
some handkerchiefs and aprons that touched the apostle Paul 
were used to heal people too.” 

Steve pointed at the passage again. “But look what Jesus 
told the woman. She thought if she just touched His clothes, 
she’d be healed. But Jesus didn’t say that touching His clothes 
healed her. Read it!” 

Johnny scanned the page and found the verse. “Daughter, 
your faith has healed you.” He processed the thought. “So... 
you think the cloth had nothing to do with it then?” 

Steve shook his head. “No, it definitely was a part of the 
reason. But it took faith, too.” 

“Okay, but, again, I wasn’t a Christian when McDuff and 
Ben were healed.” 


“And the woman in the story wasn’t a Christian when she 
was healed, either. But some part of her believed. Maybe the 
same was true of you. Think! What happened when McDuff 
was healed?” 

Johnny looked down and put his fingers to his temples, 
trying to recall every second of that event. It slowly returned 
to him. “McDuff was bleeding . . . I wrapped him in the cloth 
. .. I wanted to get him back to my house, but I couldn’t move 
him... he was getting weaker . . . I was so scared... all I 
could think of was—” 

He suddenly started upright. Steve grabbed his shirt again. 
“What? What is it?” 

Johnny held up a hand. He ran through the healings in his 
mind. The one common thread in all the healings both in 
Provenance and his own was one simple act. 

Prayer. 

He put the cloth on McDuff... and prayed. 

He put the cloth on Ben . . . and Clarence prayed. 

Emmy put the cloth on Steve. . . and they both prayed. 

And Janneth Whittaker placed the cloth on young Johnny 


And prayed. 

He looked at Steve and muttered, “Prayer.” 

“What?” 

“T prayed! Over McDuff! I begged God to not let him die! 
Same with you at the wagon accident!” And then, a new 
realization. “But I didn’t pray when I covered you with the 
cloth in the hospital!” 

Steve looked uncertain. “Prayer? Are you sure?” 

“Yes! It makes sense. Praying is one of the ways we show 
our faith! It’s the missing piece! It has to be!” 

They both stood motionless for a few minutes, taking in 
the revelation. Then Johnny muttered, “I need to tell all this 
to my father.” 

Steve nodded and whispered, “Yeah.” 

Johnny looked at his friend searchingly. “And . . . your 
father?” 

Steve smirked, and his eyes twinkled mischievously. “You 


gonna tell him, too?” 

Johnny snickered. “No, wise guy, I meant—” 

“I know what you meant,” Steve cut in. “And the answer 
is... I haven’t decided. Yet.” 

Johnny nodded. “Good answer.” 


Chapter Thirteen 


A TRAVELING VAUDEVILLE 


Slap! 

Johnny was certain his father was going to knock himself 
senseless with all the face-palming he was doing. 

Harold had been impressed with the prayer revelation/ 
theory concerning the cloth’s healing powers. He scribbled 
notes furiously in his files on the journal and the cloth, 
making sure to record everything Johnny told him about what 
he had seen during the healings he had witnessed in 
Provenance. And Harold confirmed that Janneth had prayed 
over baby Johnny when she used the cloth to bind his 
wounds. Harold was quite happy and awed—until Johnny 
told him exactly how he had arrived at the revelation/theory. 

With Steve. 

That’s when the facepalm came. “You told him 
everything?” 

Johnny sank deeper into the office chair. “Well . . . he’d 
already figured out about the cloth’s healing power, and... I 
just didn’t feel right about keeping the rest from him. I 
thought he had the right to know! I don’t think he’lI tell his 
dad. I honestly don’t.” 

Harold sighed and growled. “I hope yow’re right, John. I 
honestly do.” 
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The next morning, it was back to school after the weeklong 
break. Johnny and Emmy walked together, though neither of 
them talked much. Johnny’s thoughts were consumed with all 
that had happened the previous week, and he assumed 
Emmy’s thoughts were the same. He debated whether he 
should tell her that he, too, had been healed by the cloth 
when he was a baby, but he decided to wait. He was actually 
hoping school would provide a welcome distraction from 
everything, and he was looking forward to getting his head 
focused back onto something as mundane at his study routine. 
Right now, mundane sounded really good. 

Johnny and Emmy parted company at the school’s front 
doors, Emmy off to gym class and Johnny to math with 
Mr. Blake. He thought back on his first day at Brookhaven 
Public School and how he hadn’t even been able to find 
Mr. Blake’s classroom. He smiled at the memory; so much had 
happened since then. He automatically looked around the 
hallway for Ben, and then he remembered Ben wasn’t there. 
He missed their morning ritual, a coded exchange about the 
mops’ names, and his friend’s soft chuckle and broad smile. 

Of course, Johnny now had no trouble finding Mr. Blake’s 
classroom, and he took his seat among his fellow students. He 
tried to pay attention, but for once, his love of learning failed 
him. All the things going on in his personal life kept creeping 
to the front of his brain, distracting him from the lesson, 
which he already knew anyway. He was so distracted that he 
was mildly startled when a collective groan went up from the 
rest of the class after Mr. Blake announced a return-from- 
break pop quiz for the remainder of the class time. 

Though Johnny saw that the questions on the quiz were 
easy, he uncharacteristically took the rest of class time to do 
it, finishing just as the bell rang. He gathered his stuff and, 
with the rest of the students, put his exam on Mr. Blake’s 
desk, then headed for his next class. But at the door, he 
suddenly got a very odd feeling. He stopped, turned, and 
looked at Mr. Blake—rather, not at him specifically, but in his 


general direction. The teacher was gathering papers on his 
desk and putting them in a folder. Johnny had an 
overwhelming sense of familiarity about the scene. 

Mr. Blake noticed him. “Everything all right, Whittaker?” 

A perplexed look crossed Johnny’s face. “I’m... not 
sure.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

Johnny took a few steps closer to the desk. “I have this 
strange feeling . . . as though I’ve done this before.” 

“Déjà vu, eh?” 

“Tm sorry?” 

Mr. Blake smiled and pushed the folder into his valise. 
“Déjà vu. It’s a French expression, I think. It’s when you do 
something, and you have the feeling you’ve done it before.” 

Johnny nodded. “Oh, yeah! I remember reading something 
about that in one of my science journals.” 

“Well, you have done this before. You’ve turned in lots of 
papers.” 

“No—I mean, yessir, I have, but . . . it’s not that, it’s 
something more . . . like something I’ve seen or heard or... I 
just can’t remember what or where.” He scratched his head. 

Mr. Blake put his valise on the floor under his desk. “Well, 
I wouldn’t worry about it. Most everyone has experienced 
something like that at one time or another in their lives.” 

“Really? So there’s a scientific basis for this?” 

“That’s Mr. Bustamonte’s department.” 

Johnny chuckled. “Right. Maybe I’m just going a little 
crazy.” 

“T don’t know about crazy,” Mr. Blake replied, “but you’re 
definitely going to be late for your next class if you don’t get a 
move on.” 

“Yessir.” 
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The rest of the day crawled by, at least for Johnny. The result 
was that rather than the routine of school diverting him from 
the chaos of his life, it only added boredom to the mix. It 


didn’t help that almost every class piled on loads of 
homework to make up for the weeklong break. 

When the final bell rang at last, Johnny and Emmy made 
their way outside and headed home through town, both still 
saying little to each other. As they passed the Bijou Theatre, 
which was closed on Mondays, Johnny heard the theatre’s 
doors burst open and a familiar, mocking voice call out, “Just 
the guy I’m looking for!” 

Johnny and Emmy stopped and turned, and there stood 
not only Wilson, but also Arty and a couple of his other 
cronies. All were eating candy and drinking sodas, which 
Wilson had apparently provided for them from the 
concessions stand. “My little employee!” Wilson jeered, which 
elicited snickers and snorts from his goons. 

Johnny sighed and was about to say, “I’m not your 
employee.” But then he thought of the scriptural advice he 
had gotten from Hattie. So instead he said, cheerfully, “Hi, 
boss! What can I do for you?” 

Wilson was momentarily taken aback, and his cronies 
looked confused. He quickly recovered and said, “Uh, yeah, 
uh, I’ve just been telling everyone about my brainstorm.” 

More like a brain drizzle, Johnny thought. Aloud he said, 
“You mean the Smith Brothers, Coff & Drop?” 

To Johnny’s annoyance, Emmy giggled. “That’s funny!” 
she said. 

This, of course, only served to embolden Wilson, who said, 
“See, Whittaker? They’re gettin’ laughs before they even 
perform here!” 

“Perform?” Emmy asked. 

Wilson opened a large satchel, pulled out a flyer, and 
handed it to Emmy. “I’ve engaged their services! They’ll be 
appearing nightly at the Bijou right before the feature film, 
starting this weekend!” He leaned over to Emmy and added 
conspiratorially, “Whittaker thought it was a bad idea.” 

“I still do,” Johnny said evenly. “I think vaudeville is a 
dying medium.” 

“Well, I don’t, and neither does Mr. Blechman, which is 
why he’s the owner, I’m the boss, and you’re the employee,” 


Wilson retorted. He reached back into the satchel, pulled out 
a stack of Smith Brothers flyers, and handed them to Johnny. 
“T need you to spread the word. Take these and hang ’em up 
all over school and around town.” 

“Now?” 

“You got somethin’ better to do?” 

“Yeah, lots of things.” 

Wilson scowled. “Well, cancel ’em if you wanna keep your 
job.” 

“You can’t fire me!” 

“Maybe not, but I can tell Mr. Blechman to.” 

Johnny sighed. “Fine.” 

Wilson smirked. “You can tack up the flyers at school, but 
you'll have to glue them to the telephone poles.” 

“Glue them?” Johnny asked. 

Wilson turned and took a bucket with a paintbrush in it 
from Arty. The bucket was filled with poster glue. “That’s 
right, glue. Like this.” He took a flyer from the stack and 
walked over to the closest telephone pole. The group 
followed. He set the bucket on the sidewalk, took the brush, 
plunged it into the glue, and slopped it onto the pole. He then 
dropped the brush back into the bucket and slapped the flyer 
onto the glob of glue, smoothing it out. Next, he retrieved the 
brush and spread a thin coat of glue on the front of the flyer. 

He was just finishing when a voice behind them said, 
“Stellar work, Mr. Wilson! Stellar!” They all turned. It was 
Mr. Blechman. 

“Thank you, sir!” Wilson said, glancing at Johnny with a 
wry grin. “Just doing what needs to be done!” 

Blechman beamed. “You work too hard, m’boy! You need 
to delegate. Whittaker, stop standing around and take over for 
Wilson!” 

Johnny’s jaw dropped. “But I—he just—” 

“No ‘buts,’ Whittaker! It’s time you started pulling your 
weight around here! I want to see those posters plastered all 
over the street by the time I get back! Hop to it!” He turned 
and waddled off down the sidewalk. 

Johnny fumed. Wilson and his cronies snickered. Wilson 


called out, “I’ll make sure he gets it done, sir! Bye!” He started 
to wave with the hand holding the flyer to the pole, but the 
glue on the flyer had stuck it to his hand, and he ripped the 
top half of the flyer off the pole. 

Johnny burst out laughing, Emmy chortled, and even the 
cronies snickered until Wilson’s dirty look stifled them. Wilson 
tried to remove the flyer piece from his hand, only to discover 
that the glue brush was now stuck to his other hand. Johnny 
roared—until Wilson smacked him in the face with the brush. 

Now the cronies roared with laughter, and Emmy burst 
out as well, then stifled herself. Johnny sputtered, set down 
the flyers, dipped his fingers in the glue bucket, and flicked 
the glue in Wilson’s face. 

Wilson blustered, peeled the piece of flyer from his hand, 
dipped it into the glue bucket, and smacked it onto Johnny’s 
shirt. 

Johnny looked at the shirt, snorted, yanked up the glue 
bucket, and aimed its entire contents at Wilson. 

Unfortunately, Emmy chose that exact moment to step 
between them, intending to stop the conflict. “Okay, Laurel 
and Hardy, that’s eno—!” 

The glue hit her full on, dousing the front of her dress. 

For a second, time froze. Emmy stood like a statue, arms 
outstretched, dripping glue, then growled, “Oooohhhh!” 

Johnny was mortified. Wilson was stunned. The cronies 
were rolling on the sidewalk, doubled up with laughter, and 
several pedestrians were also chuckling at the scene. Both 
Johnny and Wilson immediately moved to Emmy, overlapping 
each other in contrition and explanations. 

“Emmy, I’m so sorry!” 

“Are you all right?” 

“T didn’t mean to—” 

“That glue should come off.” 

“You moved right in front—” 

“Way to go, Whittaker!” 

“You started it, Knox!” 

Emmy held up a hand, and the boys instantly stopped. She 
said nothing, just swiped off as much of the glue as she could, 


plopped it onto the ground, wiped her hands on the still-clean 
sides of her dress, turned around, picked up her book bag, and 
started up the street toward Magnolia Lane. Both Johnny and 
Wilson took a few steps to join her and were met with glares 
that told them that wasn’t a good idea. They backed away, 
and she continued by herself. 

The cronies were cackling and hooting with laughter, 
reenacting the entire exchange with glee. The pedestrians 
chortled, shook their heads, and walked on. 

Wilson moved beside Johnny, and they watched Emmy 
until she turned the corner out of sight. The incident had 
taken the fight out of them. “She’s pretty mad, eh?” Wilson 
muttered. 

“Oh, yeah.” 

“Think she’ll stay that way?” 

“I dunno. But one thing’s for sure.” 

“What’s that?” 

“We’re gonna need more glue.” 

The boys slowly looked at each other and, despite their 
animosity, burst out laughing. 
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The next morning, Johnny waited for Emmy in front of her 
house. He was certain she would still be furious with him, but 
to his surprise, when she came out her front door, she was all 
smiles. He started to apologize when she stopped him. 

“Don’t. It was my own fault. I stepped between you two, 
right in the line of fire. And to be perfectly honest, the more I 
thought about it as I walked home, the funnier it got. Though 
I really did like that dress.” 

“TIl replace it!” Johnny said quickly. 

Emmy shook her head. “Don’t worry about it.” 

They started walking, and Johnny sighed with relief. 
“Since we’re being perfectly honest, Wilson and I also laughed 
about the situation after you left.” 

“Really?” 

“Yeah. We even got more glue and posted the rest of the 


flyers together. Just like we were old friends.” 

Emmy gave him an odd smile. “Well . . . ’m glad my 
public humiliation was able to help bring peace between you 
two.” 

Johnny nodded and said thoughtfully, “I think we all 
made the best of a very sticky situation.” 

He shot her a sideways glance and smirked, and she 
groaned and rolled her eyes. “Boooo! Where’s a bucket of glue 
when you need it!” 

They laughed and ran off toward school. 

Predictably, the camaraderie and goodwill Johnny and 
Wilson had developed the previous afternoon lasted only until 
they saw each other at Brookhaven that morning. Wilson was 
back to his usual obnoxious, bullying self, treating Johnny like 
a lackey. 

But all that changed when they arrived at the Bijou for 
work that afternoon. Waiting in the lobby was a short, dapper, 
middle-aged man with graying temples and a neatly clipped 
mustache. Johnny thought there was something familiar 
about the man, but he didn’t know what. The man nodded 
pleasantly and said, “Greetings!” 

Johnny nodded back and said, “I’m sorry, sir, but we’re 
not open for business yet.” 

“Yeah, so scram!” Wilson added. 

The man smiled. “Oh, I’m not here to watch a film. Might 
one of you know where I can find Wilson Knox?” 

Wilson and Johnny exchanged looks. “I’m him,” Wilson 
said suspiciously. “Who wants to know?” 

The man blinked. “You’re Wilson Knox? The one who 
handles bookings for this theatre?” 

Wilson looked confused. “Bookings?” Then it dawned on 
him. “Oh! Bookings! Yeah, that’s me!” 

“You’re quite a bit younger than I expected,” the man 
muttered. “No matter. I’m Eugene Smithson, though most 
people call me Gene.” 

Wilson shrugged. “And?” 

Mr. Smithson smiled again. “I’m Coff.” 

Both Wilson and Johnny started at the revelation. “Oh! 


Coff!” Johnny exclaimed. “One of the Smith Brothers!” 

“In the flesh!” 

Wilson frowned. “You're a lot older than I expected! On 
your flyer, you’re practically kids!” 

Now Mr. Smithson winced and flicked his mustache. 
“Yes,” he drawled. “That’s one of the things I need to 
explain.” 

“And where’s your brother?” Wilson asked. “Where’s 
Drop?” 

“That’s something I also need to explain.” 

“Pm looking forward to seeing your performance, 

Mr. Smith,” Johnny said. 

“Aaaand, that’s the trifecta.” 

“What are you talking about?” Wilson said. 

“Let’s start with the last question first.” He turned to 
Johnny. “I’m glad you’re looking forward to our performance, 
young man, but I’m afraid you’re going to be disappointed.” 

“Why?” 

Mr. Smithson adjusted his necktie slightly. “Because the 
Smith Brothers are no longer an act. And we haven’t been for 
the past ten years.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


Wilson went pale. “W-w-whadaya mean you're no longer an 
act? I booked you!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smithson, “I was wondering how that 
happened. Where did you find us?” 

“In a booking catalog! Um... the... The Imp— 
something!” 

“The Impresario?” 

“That’s it!” 

“Did you happen to notice the date on the catalog?” 

“Date?” Wilson gulped. “No, I just saw your ad!” 

Mr. Smithson smiled benignly. “We were in many catalogs 
at the height of our fame. When we broke up the act, I 
instructed our agency to contact them all and remove our 
booking information. It seems The Impresario is one they 
missed.” 

“But we paid half your fee up front!” 

“That’s why I came, to return my portion of the money.” 

“Your portion?” Johnny asked. 

Mr. Smithson scratched his chin. “It’s a bit complicated. 

. You see, your payment went to our old agency. They 

kindle many acts, and their policy is to extract their 10 
percent representation fee and then send the balance to the 


artists. Apparently, your payment arrived at the agency’s 
accounts receivable department, and no one there bothered to 
see if we were still performing. They simply processed the 
payment. Half went to me, and half to my brother.” 

“So where is your brother?” Johnny asked. 

Mr. Smithson shrugged. “I have no idea.” 

“What!” Wilson bellowed. 

“Irving and I don’t exactly get along, which is why we no 
longer work together.” 

Wilson looked confused. “Who’s Irving?” 

Johnny rolled his eyes. “He’s Drop! As in Coff & Drop?” 

“Oh, yeah,” Wilson replied sheepishly, then barked, “So 
Drop just took off with our dough?” 

Mr. Smithson sighed. “I’m afraid so.” He removed an 
envelope from his inside coat pocket. “I have the agency fee 
and my half here for you, but as for Drop’s half. . .” 

“It’s gone,” Johnny said. 

“Yes. I’m truly sorry.” 

Wilson threw up his hands. “Never mind that! You’re 
supposed to perform this weekend! We’ve posted flyers all 
over town!” 

“Yes, I see!” Mr. Smithson motioned toward the street. 

“W-well, can’t you find your brother?” Wilson implored. 

“T wouldn’t even know where to start looking.” 

Mr. Smithson shook his head sadly. “He was a wonderful 
comedian once. I was the straight man. We had a great act.” 

“What happened?” Johnny asked. “If you don’t mind my 
asking.” 

Mr. Smithson frowned. “Let’s just say he had—has—a 
problem with self-control. Combine that with the fact that 
vaudeville has been slowly dying for some time now, and our 
breakup was inevitable.” 

Wilson was finally speechless, standing with his mouth 
open. He physically wilted. 

Johnny watched him and felt a strange sensation welling 
up inside, starting in his stomach and radiating out from 
there. It was an odd mixture of happiness—even glee— 
excitement, and satisfaction. It was all he could do to keep his 


face from breaking out in a wide grin, and everything inside 
him wanted to scream at Wilson, “I told you so!” But 
outwardly, he remained calm and stoic. 

Mr. Smithson studied them both for a moment, then 
asked, “Does your father own this theatre?” 

Johnny swallowed and took a breath. “Oh, no, sir. We’re 
not brothers! The Bijou is owned by Mr. Ira Blechman. I’m 
sure he’ll be very”—he shot a side glance at Wilson 
—‘“interested and disappointed to hear about all this.” 

Wilson wilted even further. 

Mr. Smithson held up the envelope of money. “Is he here? 
I should really give this to him.” 

Johnny started to respond when Wilson suddenly came to 
life. “No!” Knox said. “He’s... uh... not here.” 

Johnny looked puzzled. “Are you sure? He’s normally here 
this time of day—” 

“Well, he isn’t today!” Wilson snapped. “He told me he 
was gonna be running some errands.” 

“Really?” Johnny frowned. “What kind of errands?” 

Wilson glared at him. “Errand errands!” he snarled. “All 
right?” He turned back to Mr. Smithson. “H-he won’t be back 
until later—much, much later.” 

Mr. Smithson’s eyes darted back and forth between them 
for a moment, and he stifled a smile. “I see.” He returned the 
envelope to his inside pocket. “Well, I’m staying at the 
Provenance Inn, up the street. When Mr. Blechman returns, 
please tell him to come and see me.” 

“Yes, sir!” Johnny said cheerily. 

Mr. Smithson turned to go, then stopped and looked at 
Johnny. “And what is your name, young man, if I may ask?” 

“Pm John Whittaker, sir.” 

Mr. Smithson nodded. “Ira Blechman, Wilson Knox, and 
John Whittaker . . . very good.” And with that, he turned and 
headed off up the sidewalk toward the Provenance Inn. As 
soon as he was out of sight and earshot, Wilson quickly 
unlocked the theatre doors, grabbed Johnny by the shirt, and 
dragged him inside. 

“Hey!” Johnny exclaimed, yanking out of Wilson’s grasp. 


“Easy on the merchandise!” 

Wilson glowered at him menacingly. “You trying to get me 
in trouble, Whittaker?” 

“Td say you’re already in trouble, Wilson,” Johnny replied 
with a grin. “Big trouble.” 

Wilson’s bravado crumbled. “I know!” he whimpered. 
“What are we gonna do?” 

Johnny blinked. “We?” 

“Yeah! You’re in this too! We gotta do something!” 

“How am I in this?” 

“You work here!” Wilson shouted. 

“As an employee, remember? An employee who said 
vaudeville is dying, just like Coff said! You’re the big manager- 
guy-idea-man who booked an act that’s been broken up for 
ten years! This is all on you!” 

Suddenly, Wilson grabbed Johnny’s arm. “You gotta help 
me, Whittaker! Please! Please!” 

Johnny looked at him. “No,” he replied calmly. “Actually, 
I don’t. I really . . . don’t.” He pulled his arm from Wilson’s 
grasp. “Now, if you’ll excuse me, I have work to do.” 

He started off, and Wilson grabbed him again. “You won’t 
tell Blechman, will you?” 

Johnny snorted. “He’s gotta find out sometime.” 

“Just give me this, Whittaker! Don’t tell him until I figure 
out what to do! Please!” 

There was a pause. Tears filled Wilson’s eyes. Johnny 
sniffed. “I won’t tell him unless he asks me. But you need to, 
and the sooner, the better.” He again pulled free and walked 
away toward the supply room, leaving Wilson a huddled, 
shaking mass. 

Johnny couldn’t remember the last time he felt so 
satisfied. 
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The next morning, after a great night’s sleep, Johnny made his 
way downstairs to breakfast. Harold had to take Fiona to a 
doctor’s appointment, and Charlie went with them. As Hattie 


cooked, Johnny sat at the kitchen table and regaled her with 
the entire incident from the previous afternoon. With a giant 
grin on his face, he talked with glee about Wilson’s finally 
getting what he deserved. Hattie listened passively as she 
cooked, nodding occasionally, but Johnny noticed she didn’t 
smile once. That didn’t change his exuberance in telling the 
tale, though. He finished with a big climax, describing 
Wilson’s huddled figure in the theatre lobby. 

“You were right, Hattie!” Johnny exclaimed. 

Hattie’s eyebrows raised. “I was?” 

“Yeah! You said to do my job well and my boss will notice 
me. And even if he doesn’t, God will notice. Remember?” 
Hattie flipped some eggs. “I do recall sayin’ them words, 
yes.” 

Johnny opened his arms. “Well, it worked! I did my job as 
well as I could and worked hard at it. And though my boss 
hasn’t noticed yet, God must have, because Wilson is finally 
getting what’s coming to him!” 

Hattie frowned. “Is dat whatchu think Puz tellin’ you?” 

Johnny blinked. “Well . . . yeah! I mean . . . wasn’t it?” 

“You got the words right but the meanin’ all wrong! You 
actually happy fo’ leavin’ dat po’ boy in sech a sorry state?” 

Johnny’s brow furrowed. “‘Poor boy’? Wilson? You don’t 
understand. He’s my sworn enemy! My nemesis! And he has 
been ever since we moved to Provenance!” 

Hattie shook her head sorrowfully. She slid the eggs onto 
a plate, put a couple of slices of bacon and a piece of toast 
next to them, and set the plate down in front of Johnny. “An 
here I thought you’uz someone who loves de Scriptures. . .” 

“T do love them!” he said incredulously. “I read them 
every night!” 

Hattie scowled. “That may be, but it ain’t the learnin’ kind 
of readin’, that’s fo’ sure and certain.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Hattie nodded toward the living room. “Go get your 
daddy’s Bible.” 

Johnny rose and moved to the living room, retrieving 
Harold’s Bible from the side table. 
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Hattie called from the kitchen. “Turn to Matthew 
chapter 5. Start readin’ at verse 38. Out loud.” 

Johnny turned to the passage and read as he walked back 
to the kitchen: 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, That 
ye resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. Give to 
him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not thou away. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you; that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 
For if ye love them which love you, what reward have 
ye? do not even the publicans the same? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the publicans so? Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect. 


“Recognize them words?” Hattie asked. 

Johnny sank into his chair. “Yes.” 

“Tha’s what Puz tryin’ to tell you.” 

Johnny winced. “But—but—” 

Hattie held up her hand. “Ain’t no buts. Ain’t no ifs. Ain’t 
no special cases. Is you a Christian?” 

Johnny nodded. 

“Den dis is what we do.” 

Johnny closed the Bible and set it on the table. The 
morning that had started out with such joy and reverie had 


crashed down around his ankles. 

“You best eat yo’ breakfast,” Hattie said. 

“Tm not hungry now.” 

“You will be. Pll wrap it up, and you can take it with ya. 
Eat it on the way to schoo’. G’wan and get yo’ books now. You 
don’ wan’ be late!” 
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The Bible verses weighed on Johnny all morning. He 
visualized the words in 3D, parading around in his head and 
blowing trumpets like the Hebrews in front of Jericho’s walls. 
As they passed by, he examined the words from every angle, 
taking them apart and putting them back together, trying to 
find a loophole, some way of getting around the horrid idea 
that he needed—no, was commanded—to help his worst 
enemy. But every time he thought he had an out, the words 
morphed into Hattie’s frowning face, her piercing eyes glaring 
at him, her stern voice saying, “Is you a Christian? Den dis is 
what we do.” 

Over a hot lunch of beans and wieners, Emmy frowned at 
him from across the table and said, “Okay, what’s going on?” 

Johnny sighed and recapped his conversation with Hattie 
for her. 

Emmy listened patiently and, when Johnny had finished, 
said thoughtfully, “Hattie sounds like a wise woman.” 

Johnny grimaced. “You think I should help Wilson too?” 

Emmy shrugged. “Like she said, if you’re a Christian—” 

“T know!” Johnny cut her off. “This is what we do.” 
Another frustrated sigh. “The thing is . . . I think I’ve come up 
with an idea that really could help him. Which just makes this 
all the more galling . . .” He growled. 

Emmy said nothing but offered him a sympathetic yet 
expectant look. 

Johnny noticed it, rolled his eyes, and dropped his fork on 
his plate. “All right, all right! V'll talk to him!” 

Emmy nodded politely, smiled, and progressed to her rice 
pudding. 


Johnny rose, looked down at her, and added slyly, “You 
should know that this idea may involve you, too.” 

She stopped mid-bite and blinked. “Me? How?” 

Johnny told her what he had in mind and then returned 
her smile. “So, what do you think? Is this still what we do?” 

Emmy scowled, wadded up her napkin, and lobbed it in 
his face. 
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It took every ounce of resolve Johnny had to swallow his 
pride and tell Wilson, “Okay . . . PI help you.” 

Wilson’s relief was palpable, and after he looked around to 
make sure none of his cronies were watching, he gave Johnny 
a bear hug. “Thanks, Whittaker! I knew you wouldn’t let me 
down!” 

Johnny pushed away from him in disgust. “Ugh! Don’t 
ever do that again!” 

“So, what’s the plan?” 

“Meet me after school. Pll tell you about it on the way.” 

Wilson frowned. “On the way where?” 

“To see Mr. Smithson,” Johnny replied. 


Chapter Fifteen 


Johnny, Emmy, and Wilson stood nervously in front of a 
contemplative Mr. Smithson. He studied all three of them 
carefully for a few moments, cocked his head, and said, “Let 
me see if I’ve got this straight: The two of you want to be the 
Smith Brothers: Coff & Drop?” 

“Not be you,” Johnny replied. “Just do your act.” 

“And call yourselves the Smith Brothers?” 

“Yessir. See, we kinda have to. We’ve been advertising it 
all over town.” 

“Hmm...” 

“I told you it wasn’t a good idea, Whittaker!” Wilson 
hissed. 

“To the contrary, I think it’s a marvelous idea!” 

Mr. Smithson responded. 

Wilson instantly changed his tone. “Oh! Thank you, sir! It 
just sorta came to me.” 

Johnny and Emmy exchanged looks, and Johnny rolled his 
eyes. 

“But are you certain you can do it?” Mr. Smithson asked. 
“Today’s Wednesday, and you only have until Saturday to 
learn everything.” 

“That’s one of the reasons we came to see you, sir,” 


Johnny replied. “We wanted to get your permission and to ask 
if you’d coach us.” 

Mr. Smithson smiled. “I’d be honored!” 

“We also have something original to add to the act,” 
Emmy chimed in. “That’s why I’m here. My name is Emmy 
Capello.” 

“An ingénue, eh?” said Mr. Smithson. “I like it! This 
original bit—it wouldn’t have anything to do with that glue 
incident out on the sidewalk a couple of days ago, would it?” 

All three kids’ jaws dropped. “You saw that?” Emmy 
exclaimed. 

“I did,” Mr. Smithson said with a chuckle. “And it was 
quite funny.” 

“Yeah, we thought so too!” Wilson blurted. “That’s why 
we want to add it to the act—if that’s okay.” 

“You should be asking Miss Emmy. She’s the one who’ll be 
splattered with glue every performance.” 

Emmy smiled. “It’s okay. It’s what we do.” She glanced at 
Johnny and grinned. 

“Then it’s okay with me as well!” said Mr. Smithson. “But 
what about Mr. Blechman?” 

“Tm sure he’ll agree once Wilson explains it to him,” 
Johnny replied. “After all, this whole thing was your idea, 
right, Wilson?” 

Wilson stiffened and went pale, panic filling his eyes. “Uh 

.yeah...I hope...” 

“Ts he at the theatre now?” Mr. Smithson asked. 

“He should be,” Johnny replied. 

Mr. Smithson rose from his chair and grabbed his coat. 
“Well, then, let’s go talk to him! We don’t have a moment to 
spare!” 
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As it turned out, Mr. Blechman was fine with the idea, 
especially when Mr. Smithson returned his and the agent’s 
portions of the advance fee. “I don’t care who is in the act, so 
long as there’s a Smith Brothers on the stage Saturday night,” 


he said, counting the money in the envelope. “And you all still 
need to work off the other part of the fee,” he added. Then he 
walked to his office, muttered, “Actors,” and closed the door. 

Mr. Smithson shook his head. “And there’s another reason 
we broke up the act: theatre owners.” He took a deep breath, 
turned to the kids, and said, “To the stage!” 
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The Bijou Theatre was once a vaudeville stage, complete with 
a small orchestra pit. But with the advent and popularity of 
motion pictures, its previous owners hung a movie screen on 
the stage, bought a projector, and turned the theatre into a 
local film palace, which was later bought by Mr. Blechman. 
There was still plenty of room in front of the screen for the 
new Smith Brothers to do their act. 

Mr. Smithson cast Wilson in the Coff role and Johnny as 
Drop. Emmy remained Emmy. Smithson taught them the 
entire act, and they ran through it several times that 
afternoon before the Wednesday evening moviegoers came in. 
Emmy went home then. After the feature showings, when the 
crowd had cleared out, Wilson and Johnny ran through their 
parts a few more times before they both headed home as well. 

An exhausted Johnny ate the plate of delicious food Hattie 
had left out for him, then dragged himself up to his room. He 
was barely able to pull off his clothes and pull on his pajamas 
before falling into bed, almost asleep before his head hit the 
pillow. McDuff curled up beside him. 

The little troupe repeated their rehearsal schedule on 
Thursday and Friday after school. In addition to the glue skit, 
they did two other Smith Brothers’ skits: a detective spoof 
called “Hugh Dunnit, P. I.” and “The Three Little Wolves,” a 
parody of the well-known fairy tale. They also added four 
musical numbers, including a humorous rendition of “Shine 
on Harvest Moon” in which Wilson sang and Johnny and 
Emmy did a comical dance. A big finale featured Irving 
Berlin’s “God Bless America.” 

Mr. Smithson turned out to be an excellent pianist and 


accompanied them on the songs, as well as providing 
appropriate underscoring. And though they were all very tired 
by the end of each day, Johnny had to admit he was having 
the most fun he had had in quite some time. 

On Friday night as they were closing up the Bijou, Johnny 
took trash bags out to the garbage cans in the alley behind the 
theatre. He was just about to go back inside when he heard a 
crash behind him. He whipped around in time to see a 
shadowy figure race off into the darkness. Johnny gave chase 
to the end of the alley, but the figure had disappeared. 

Suddenly, a bright light flashed in his eyes. “Young 
Whittaker? That you?” It was Deputy Miller. 

“Yes, sir, Deputy! Did you see someone run by here a 
minute ago?” 

“Might have,” the deputy drawled. “What'd he look like?” 

“T couldn’t see him very well. He crashed into some 
garbage cans out back of the Bijou.” 

“We got a report of someone lurkin’ around the alleyway. 
That’s why I came down here.” He shined his flashlight 
around the area. “Well, whoever he was, he seems to be gone 
now.” 

“Probably a vagabond,” Johnny said. 

“If by vagabond you mean bum, I agree. You be careful 
now, young Whittaker.” He started back to his car when 
Johnny stopped him. 

“Deputy Miller?” 

“Yessir?” 

“How is Ben doing?” 

The deputy scratched the back of his neck. “Well . . . he 
still ain’t talkin’ to anyone. Even his mama.” 

“She’s been to see him?” 

“Every day.” 

Johnny felt a stab of guilt. He had meant to see Ben more 
often, but he had been so busy lately that he hadn’t even had 
time to ask his father about the law student who was going to 
represent Ben. 

His feelings must have registered on his face, for Deputy 
Miller said, “Don’t worry ’bout it. I don’t think he’d talk to 


you even if’n you did visit. He’s a stubborn one, he is.” 

Johnny nodded. “Please tell him I said hi and Pll be over 
to see him as soon as I can.” 

Deputy Miller nodded. “Will do. Take care now.” He 
ambled to his patrol car and drove off. Johnny watched him 
go, sighed heavily, and headed back to the Bijou. 

The shadowy figure crouched behind a hydrangea bush, 
his bloodshot eyes watching Johnny’s every move. 
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The next day was Saturday, performance day. Johnny slept in, 
or tried to. He was awakened by a raised voice downstairs. 
The voice belonged to Fiona. 

He got up, put on his slippers and robe, and headed to the 
stairs. Down in the living room, Fiona was giving Hattie a 
stern talking to. As near as Johnny could make out, Fiona 
wasn’t satisfied with the way Hattie was handling the laundry. 
Johnny sighed. He thought his mother was getting used to 
having Hattie around by now, and the initial tension had 
lessened for the most part. But there were still flare-ups, and 
they were usually about something as insignificant as this one. 

For her part, Hattie kept a sad smile on her face and 
answered “Yes’m” and “No’m” as respectfully as she could. 

Johnny started to intervene, but he caught Hattie’s eye, 
and she shook her head and held up her hand for him to stop. 
He got the message: She was a Christian, and this is what we 
do. He nodded, smiled supportively, and went back to his 
room. 
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Johnny, Emmy, Wilson, and Mr. Smithson got to the theatre 
mid-morning for the last few hours of rehearsals before the 
boys had to get the theatre ready for the film’s matinee. 
Afterward, they would have a couple of more hours to 
rehearse before their first performance that night. 

During a break in the morning rehearsal, Mr. Smithson 
beamed at them. “I must say, I am so pleased at how quickly 


and well you all are picking up on these routines! You have 
mastered in a couple of days what it took my brother and me 
weeks to even learn, and I daresay you perform it much better 
than we ever did! Bravo, everyone!” 

“Thanks, Mr. Smithson,” Wilson replied before anyone 
else could. “Emmy and I have performed together before, so 
we know how to play off each other. It’s also nice that you’re 
fitting in, Whittaker, though your timing could be a little 
better in places.” 

Johnny recalled Hattie’s smile from that morning and 
replicated it. “Thanks, Wilson. I do what I can.” 

Wilson looked unsure how to react, so he said, “Uh, 
anyone want a soda pop?” They all wanted one, and Wilson 
walked up the aisle to the lobby to get them. 

As he went, Emmy said, “I want to thank you, 

Mr. Smithson! If we’re doing well, it’s because you’re a great 
teacher!” 

“And director!” Johnny agreed enthusiastically. “We need 
to talk to Mr. Blechman about getting your money back, since 
you’re the one putting this together.” 

Mr. Smithson smiled and blushed. “No, no, don’t. I don’t 
need the money. And thank you both for your kind words. 
They mean more than you know.” 

“Really?” Emmy asked. 

Mr. Smithson nodded. “You see, teaching is really what I 
enjoy and would like to do. After the act broke up, I went to 
school to study to be a teacher. But then the Depression hit, 
and no one was hiring. I’ve been substitute teaching when I 
can, but it would be nice to get a permanent position.” 

Johnny frowned. “But you’re so good! I can’t believe no 
one wants to hire you!” 

Mr. Smithson smiled sadly. “Well, there is a bit more to it 

“Like what?” asked Emmy. 

“Acting isn’t the most reputable of professions,” 

Mr. Smithson replied. “And the stigma of it sticks to you even 
after you’re no longer doing it.” 

“They won’t hire you because you were an actor?” Johnny 


said incredulously. 

“Tm afraid not.” 

“That’s not right!” Emmy exclaimed. 

“No,” Mr. Smithson responded softly. “It isn’t.” 

There was a momentary lull, which Wilson broke when he 
reentered the theatre carrying the sodas. He distributed them, 
and Johnny’s was only a third full. “Uh, yeah, I kinda spilled 
yours, Whittaker,” he said sheepishly. “That’ll need to be 
cleaned up before the matinee.” 

Johnny rolled his eyes, shook his head, sighed, and said, 
“Tl take care of it.” Then he walked up the aisle toward the 
lobby. 
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The big night arrived. The flyers and Wilson’s word of mouth 
had done their jobs well: the Bijou’s house was packed. 

Mr. Blechman was so pleased at the ticket and concessions 
sales that he actually smiled, and Johnny discovered why 
Blechman rarely did so. His mouth was full of tobacco-stained 
teeth. 

The act began with an opening song. Wilson would sing 
the first verse solo, Emmy would join him on the second 
verse, and Johnny would join them both on the third. Wilson 
and Emmy would enter from stage left, while Johnny would 
enter from stage right, which meant he was by himself 
backstage at the start of the show. 

At least, that’s what was supposed to happen. 

At 7:00 p.m., Johnny, Emmy, and Wilson were all in their 
places, in costume and makeup, waiting to go on. Johnny’s 
costume was pieced together to approximate Drop’s outfit. It 
consisted of a battered porkpie hat with the front brim turned 
upward, a threadbare button-down shirt with a bulbous bow 
tie, an old tan trench coat, baggy trousers, flop shoes, and a 
bamboo cane. 

The Bijou’s houselights lowered, the crowd quieted, and 
Mr. Smithson started the opening number. Right on cue, 
Wilson entered and started singing. He really does have a nice 


voice, Johnny thought. 

Suddenly, someone grabbed Johnny by the collar from 
behind and pulled him away from the stage. Johnny was 
stunned for a second and then struggled to break free. “Hey! 
Leggo! Who is that?” he whispered. 

“You don’t belong in this costume!” a gravelly male voice 
rasped in his ear. “It’s mine!” 

“Yours? What are you—” And suddenly, he knew. “You’re 
Mr. Smithson’s brother! You’re Drop!” 

“That’s right, and this is my costume!” He whipped 
Johnny around, yanked the hat off his head, and tried to pull 
off his coat. “Take it off! Off!” Johnny could smell alcohol on 
his breath and coming through his pores. 

“Wait! Stop it! Cut it out!” Johnny fought back, slapping 
at Drop’s hands. 

Emmy entered right on cue, took the stage next to Wilson, 
and began singing her verse. 

Drop was strong, but Johnny was quicker. His karate 
training kicked in, and he managed a maneuver that broke 
Drop’s hold on the trench coat. Johnny then whacked Drop in 
the knee with the bamboo cane, which stung Drop but did 
little damage. Johnny backed up and Drop charged him, and 
they both toppled onto the stage floor in a heap, behind the 
movie screen. Oddly, Johnny was still keeping track of the 
music, and his only thought was, My cue is coming up! 

He managed to kick away from Drop, jumped up, and 
tried to run, but his floppy shoes made it all but impossible. 
Drop also scrambled up and grabbed the tail of Johnny’s 
trench coat. Johnny employed a sweep kick, knocking Drop 
off balance. Drop stumbled a few steps, teetered, and then, 
right on the cue for Johnny’s entrance, tumbled into the 
screen, bringing Johnny along with him. The bamboo cane 
jutted forward and punctured the screen, and their 
momentum quickly turned the puncture into a large tear that 
they both fell through. 

Emmy and Wilson shrieked and jumped back. 

Mr. Smithson stopped playing, and the audience murmured, 
unsure if this was part of the act. Mr. Smithson jumped up 


from the piano and yelled, “Irving! Stop it!” 

“Baaahh!” Drop roared. Though they were lying across the 
bottom of the screen, Drop still struggled with Johnny, trying 
to get the costume off him. The screen swung sideways and 
jerked up and down as they wrestled. 

Their combined weight and erratic movements proved to 
be too much for the screen’s supports. Johnny heard a rope 
snap. He looked up to see a large sandbag—used to 
counterbalance the weight of the screen—plummeting from 
the top of the rigging right at them. He managed to roll 
himself and Drop out of the way just in time. 

The sandbag smashed onto the stage, missing them both 
by inches. Some girls in the audience screamed. Another rope 
snapped, and a sandbag on the other end of the screen 
slammed to the floor. Horrified, Johnny realized the screen 
hung precariously above them, barely attached to the rigging. 

An instant later, a metallic tear and an ear-splitting 
screech of metal reverberated throughout the theatre. As the 
metal frame wrenched loose from its harness in the flies, 
Johnny scrambled back through the hole in the screen and 
pulled Drop with him. Out of the corner of his eye, he saw 
Wilson still standing, frozen with fear. Emmy suddenly 
knocked him to the stage floor and covered their heads just as 
the screen and frame crashed down on top of them. 

“Emmy!” 


Chapter Sixteen 


Things took on a surreal quality, seeming to morph into slow 
motion. There were more shouts and murmurs from the 
audience, distorted this time. Mr. Smithson leapt onto the 
stage just as Johnny jumped up. “Dear God, please keep them 
safe!” Johnny whispered. 

At the same time, Drop clambered to his feet, shouted 
threats of reprisals, and bolted to the backstage exit. Johnny 
and Mr. Smithson raced to Emmy and Wilson, getting to them 
at the same time. Johnny repeated his prayer over and over, 
while Mr. Smithson roared, “Is there a doctor in the house?” 

Just then, they heard a rather irritated, smothered voice 
yell, “We don’t need a doctor! Get this screen off us!” 

It was Emmy. 

“Are you all right?” Johnny asked. 

“Yeah, we’re fine!” came Wilson’s muffled reply. 

“Get us out of here!” Emmy shouted. “I don’t like being 
this close to Wilson!” 

“Very funny!” 

“Thank You, Lord!” Johnny shouted, then busted out 
laughing. “Mr. Smithson! Help me get this off them!” 

Mr. Smithson obliged, and a couple of men from the 
audience climbed on stage and lent a hand. In no time, they 


had lifted the torn screen and battered frame enough so 
Emmy and Wilson could wriggle out from under them. 
Johnny immediately grabbed Emmy in a relieved hug. “Are 
you sure you're all right?” 

“Yeah,” she nodded. “Just some scrapes and bruises.” 

Mr. Smithson eyed Wilson. “And you?” 

“Same,” he muttered, then grimaced. “I sprained my wrist 
when I ducked for cover, though.” 

“You mean when Emmy pushed you down!” Johnny said. 
“She saved you from getting hurt a whole lot worse!” 

“Ouch!” Emmy fingered the side of her head gingerly. “I 
think I got a goose egg on my noggin from Wilson’s elbow.” 

“Right!” Mr. Smithson nodded. “You’re both going to see a 
doctor.” Emmy and Wilson started to protest, but Smithson 
was adamant. “Just to be certain. No arguments.” 
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Remarkably, they both were fine. Despite the terrifying nature 
of the incident, thanks to Emmy’s quick action, she and 
Wilson had managed to escape with only superficial injuries. 
Emmy was back at school on Monday, with a corker of a story 
to tell. 

Wilson, however, was nowhere to be seen. “He’s 
embarrassed that a girl saved his bacon,” Johnny told Emmy. 

She smirked. 

Drop had also disappeared. Deputy Miller had searched 
for him, but he was gone. “He has an alcohol problem, doesn’t 
he?” Johnny asked Mr. Smithson that afternoon. “I could 
smell it on him.” 

“Yes,” Smithson nodded sadly. “It’s the real reason the act 
broke up. Irving can’t stay off it. I used to say that’s why we 
called him Drop: One drop always turned into a whole bottle, 
then two, and then more. And now you’ve seen what it does 
to him. And to me.” 

“You?” asked Emmy. 

“Tt’s also the real reason I can’t get a permanent teaching 
position. Every town I go to, Irving shows up sooner or later 


and wrecks things.” Smithson sighed sadly. “And now we can 
add Provenance to the casualty list.” 

The catastrophe on Saturday resulted in three other 
casualties as well. The first was the Bijou Theatre. The 
destruction of the projection screen meant the end not only of 
any live performances, but also of movie screenings, at least 
until a replacement screen could be procured. They weren’t 
cheap. And given that Mr. Blechman had spent a lot of money 
promoting the Smith Brothers’ act, and he still had not 
recouped Drop’s portion of the advance, it would be awhile 
before the theatre could reopen, if it ever did. 

The two other casualties were Wilson’s and Johnny’s jobs. 
No screen meant no showings, no showings meant no 
revenue, and no revenue meant no jobs. While Johnny was 
simply laid off, Wilson was fired outright, not for the Smith 
Brothers, but because the expense ledger revealed the large 
amounts of free candy and soda Wilson had been giving his 
cronies from the concessions stand. 

But laid off was just as unemployed as being fired, and 
Johnny knew he’d have to find another job to pay Hattie’s 
salary. As it turned out, though, circumstances took a 
decidedly different turn. 

On Thursday, Harold returned home from the university 
with the news that he had finally arranged to meet up with 
Dick, the law student, the following afternoon. Harold would 
bring Dick home with him tomorrow, and they would all go to 
see Ben at the jail, Johnny included. 

Hattie was very grateful, and Johnny apologized for not 
being more attentive to his friend. “I promise I’m gonna be 
there for him from now on, Hattie.” 

“He knows you been busy, and you been thinkin’ bout 
him an’ prayin’ fo’ him,” she said. “An’ I thank you fo’ dat.” 

Then on Friday morning, Harold came back from picking 
up Hattie—without Hattie. She wasn’t at Ben’s house. She was 
gone. 

“What do you mean gone?” Johnny asked. 

“Gone as in not there,” Harold replied. “She caught an 
early bus out of town. She left a note.” He pulled it from his 


coat pocket, unfolded it, and read, 


Dear Whittakers, 
I had to leave to take care of some business up Burlington 
way. Pll be takin’ the 5:45 a.m. bus. I don’t know how 
long I’m gonna be gone. Don’t worry. Charlie, remember 
the good magic! Johnny, know that this is what we do. 
Mr. Harold, thank you for everythang you’ve done for my 
Ben. Miz Fiona, I’m praying for you. 

Love in Christ, 

Hattie 


Harold smiled sadly and examined the note. “It appears to 
have been written in a hurry.” 

“Is she coming back, Daddy?” Charlie asked with a wide- 
eyed frown. 

“Tt sounds like she is, Sweetheart, though she doesn’t say 
for certain.” 

“But I like her!” A tear rolled down Charlie’s cheek. 

Fiona reached out for her daughter and pulled her in for a 
hug. “I know you do, love. And you, too, John Avery.” She 
sighed. “This is all my fault.” 

Harold crossed to her and put his arm around her 
shoulders. “Now, you don’t know that, Fiona.” 

“Don’t I?” Fiona replied. “I was harsh with her from the 
start, unkind and unchristian when she has been nothing but 
kind and Christian to me.” Another sigh. “Forgive me, Lord.” 

Charlie looked up at her mother in astonishment. “You did 
something bad, Mommy?” 

Fiona nodded. “I did, lass, very bad, and I pray I have an 
opportunity to make it right.” 

Johnny moved to her and whispered, “Oh, Mom .. .” and 
gave her a hug. 
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“Burlington?” Emmy’s brow furrowed. “Why does that sound 
so familiar?” 
“It does,” Johnny agreed. “But I can’t remember why 


either.” He shook his head. “I really hope she comes back to 
us. Course, that means Ill need to find another job to pay for 
her work here.” 

“Tm sure that won’t be a problem for you,” Emmy replied. 

Johnny smiled. 

At school, his concerns about Hattie were momentarily 
pushed aside when Johnny saw they had a substitute teacher 
for math. “Mr. Blake called in sick today,” said the woman. 
“Tm Miss Embry.” Johnny immediately remembered 
Mr. Smithson’s desire to teach and made a mental note to put 
in a good word for him with the principal. Maybe Mr. Blake 
will quit and Mr. Smithson can take over permanently! Johnny 
thought. That’d be great—if we can keep Drop from ruining it for 
him. He sighed. Wishful thinking . . . 

That afternoon, Johnny and Emmy turned up Magnolia 
Lane toward their homes and saw Steve sitting on the grass in 
front of Johnny’s house. He popped up as they got closer. 
“Hey, Steve. What are you doing here?” Johnny asked. 

“T was getting bored at home, so I thought I’d come over,” 
Steve replied. “And it’s a good thing I did, ’cause something 
weird just happened.” 

“Now what?” Emmy asked, exasperated. 

Steve pointed at Johnny. “I saw someone putting 
something in your mailbox!” 

“T take it you mean besides the mailman?” Johnny asked 
with a smirk. 

“Yeah, wise guy,” Steve retorted. “It was a kid.” 

Johnny’s eyes narrowed. “Kid? What’d he look like?” 

“Blond, scrawny, kinda dirty, not dressed very well.” 

Johnny and Emmy exchanged knowing looks. “He’s back.” 
Johnny headed to the mailbox, and the others followed. 

“Who’s back?” Steve asked. “You know this kid?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tt means I’ve seen him a couple of times before, but I 
haven’t actually met him. Yet.” Johnny opened the mailbox 
and removed a folded piece of paper. 

“He’s left us notes before too,” Emmy added. 


Johnny unfolded the paper. Scrawled on it in poor 
penmanship were the words “Midnite at” followed by two 
strange scratch marks. Then under that: “Somthing u need to 
see.” 

“Its him, all right,” Johnny muttered to Emmy. “The 
handwriting and spelling are consistent.” 

“You call that spelling?” Steve chortled. He pointed at the 
scratch marks. “That doesn’t even look like a word!” 

“That’s because it’s not a word,” Johnny responded. 
“Recognize it, Emmy?” 

Emmy’s eyes widened. “Hobo code!” 

Johnny nodded. 

Steve frowned. “Hobo code? What’s that?” 

“Symbols, carved into fence posts and trees,” Emmy 
replied. “They’re all around here. They’re how hobos tell each 
other where to get a free meal or a bed or part-time work.” 

“Or, in this case, where to get Rakia,” Johnny said. 

Steve blinked. “Rakia? I’ve heard my parents use that 
word.” 

“Well, sure you have!” Johnny said. “It’s a Bulgarian term 
for home-brewed liquor. Here we call it moonshine. Your mom 
is Bulgarian, so naturally—” 

“Wait! How’d you know that?” Steve cut in. 

Emmy squeezed Johnny’s arm, and he suddenly realized 
he had said more than he should have. “Uh... y-your dad 
never told you about this?” 

“About brewing moonshine?” Steve said, his voice tinged 
with anger. “Definitely not! That’s illegal, isn’t it?” 

“In this county, yes.” 

“And my dad was doing it?” 

Johnny took a breath. “Look, Steve, you really should talk 
to him about this.” 

“Tm talking to you about it!” Steve barked. “Was my dad 
brewing illegal moonshine?” 

Johnny sighed. “Yes. But he was only doing it to make 
money to pay for your hospital bills.” 

Steve looked crestfallen. Johnny felt his friend’s 
heartache; he knew how it felt to learn unpleasant things 


about your parents. “I thought you knew, Steve. I’m sorry.” 

Steve nodded slightly and said nothing. 

After a few seconds, Emmy gently changed the subject. 
She pointed at the note. “So . . . ‘midnight at Rakia’? What 
does that mean?” 

Johnny refocused on the writing. “Well . . . obviously 
there’s something going on tonight at the still where they 
brewed it, something he wants me to see.” 

“You mean us,” Emmy corrected. “But what?” 

“Maybe the stuff on the back tells you,” Steve said quietly. 

Johnny flipped over the paper. The backside was filled 
with more hobo symbols, as well as number and letter 
configurations arranged in what looked like a pattern. “The 
handwriting is different,” Johnny noticed immediately. “Our 
friend didn’t write this.” A strange feeling came over him. He 
examined the paper more closely; he had seen this number 
and letter pattern before. The feeling grew stronger and was 
joined by a sense of familiarity. The last time he felt this way 
was— 

He breathed in sharply at the realization. Emmy and Steve 
noticed. “Did you figure it out?” Emmy asked. 

“Maybe.” 

She eyed him suspiciously and said, “Okay . . . if our 
friend didn’t write that, then who did? And why did two 
people write on the same piece of paper?” 

Johnny shook his head. “Obviously, our friend wanted me 
to see this. I’ll find out for sure tonight.” 

Both Emmy and Steve frowned. “You mean we will!” 
Emmy snapped, stamping her foot for emphasis. “You’re not 
doing this alone!” 

“But it could be dangerous.” 

Steve poked his finger in Johnny’s chest. “Listen, bub, if 
you think I’m sitting this out, you’re crazy, I don’t care how 
big your brain is!” 

Johnny held up his hands. “All right, all right!” He took a 
breath. “The still site is in the woods behind the old Granville 
Manor. Let’s meet at the mansion’s back fence around 
midnight.” 


Plans made, they went their separate ways. Johnny ran 
inside his house and raced upstairs to his room to study the 
number and letter patterns on the note. He was convinced it 
was a cipher of some sort, and if he could decipher it, even 
some of it, and it turned out to be what he thought it was, it 
would be big. 

Very big indeed. 
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Later that night, Johnny ran to the meeting site. As he 
rounded the corner of the mansion’s back fence and 
approached the rendezvous, he heard someone call his name 
in a harsh whisper. “Johnny! Over here!” 

It was Emmy. He could barely make out her features in 
the sliver of moonlight, but she sounded frantic and near 
tears. “Where have you been?” 

“Sorry! My folks didn’t go to bed as early as they usually 
do. What’s going on? Where’s Steve?” Johnny asked. 

“T tried to stop him! But he got tired of waiting and 
charged right ahead!” 

“What? Why would he do that?” 

“He thinks this has something to do with his dad!” 

“Aw, no!” Johnny moaned. Just then, they heard a shout 
in the distance. “C’mon!” 

They made their way down the path in the woods toward 
the still site. Through the trees and brush they saw a flicker of 
a small campfire. As they got closer, they heard voices 
arguing. One was unmistakably Steve, and the other belonged 
to an older female, one all too familiar to them. 

“Don’t give me that!” Steve yelled, loud enough to wake 
the dead. “I know you know him!” 

“Look, honey,” said the woman’s voice, “I keep tellin’ ya, I 
don’t know any Rakia, I don’t know you or your daddy, and I 
certainly don’t know nuthin’ ’bout no moonshine!” 

Johnny and Emmy crashed through a small thicket and 
onto the still site. Steve held a large walking stick in his hands 
like a quarter staff, ready for a fight. Opposite him, on the 


other side of the campfire, sat the woman on a log, hands out 
in front of her. “Steve, stop!” Johnny ordered. 

“She knows something about my dad!” 

“She knows plenty,” Johnny said. “But it has nothing to do 
with your dad.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because she’s not a moonshiner,” said Emmy. “She’s a 
bank robber!” She looked at the woman. “Isn’t that right, 
Arrie?” 

“Well, well, well!” Arrie replied brightly. “If it ain’t 
Johnny and Emmy! Good to see ya again, kids!” 


Chapter Seventeen 


“Wish we could say the same!” Emmy snarled. 

Steve looked confused. “Wait. A bank robber?” 

Johnny nodded. “Meet Arrie Beard, aka Mary Kinder, a 
member of the Alvin Karpis gang.” 

Steve lowered the walking stick, eyes wide. “And she 
knows you?” 

“You could say that,” Emmy replied. “Her boss tried to 
kidnap and kill us right after Christmas last year.” 

Steve shook his head. “Man have I missed out on a lot!” 

“Trust me, it’s not something you want to experience!” 
Emmy snapped. “It was terrifying.” 

“And I’m real sorry about that, honey,” Arrie drawled. “I 
never wanted Alvin to do that. If you’ll remember, I wanted 
you two to ride with me in my car.” 

“How do you know Mr. Blake?” Johnny asked abruptly. 

Steve and Emmy both did double takes at Johnny. The 
smile faded from Arrie’s face for a moment, but she quickly 
recovered. “Who?” 

“You know who!” Johnny replied. “Mr. Blake, the math 
teacher at school. You know him!” 

Arrie’s face was all innocence. “What are you talking 
about, hon?” 


“Tm talking about this!” Johnny held up the note. 

Arrie’s smile and affable manner melted away for good. In 
fact, she looked downright uncomfortable. “Where’d you get 
that?” 

“That’s not important,” Johnny said. “What matters is that 
you obviously recognize it. See, something has been niggling 
at me for a couple of weeks now. I’ve been trying to make 
sense of it, and now I know what it is. It’s you, Arrie! You're 
the connection!” 

“I-I don’t know what you’re talkin’ ’bout!” 

Emmy leaned into Johnny and said in a low voice, “I’m 
not sure I do, either.” 

“T was in Mr. Blake’s class a couple of weeks ago, and 
when I looked at his desk, I got this strange feeling of 
familiarity. But it wasn’t the desk, it was what was on it! A 
paper filled with odd sets of letter and number combinations 
—just like these!” Johnny again indicated the note in his 
hand. “I spent the afternoon trying to decipher this. I didn’t 
get it all, but one of the things I did manage to get was 
Mr. Blake’s name and yours, Arrie!” He showed the note to 
Emmy. “And look at who else showed up on it.” 

Emmy scanned the paper, and her jaw dropped. 

“Mr. Underwood?” 

“Remember when we went to talk to him during the 
school break?” Johnny asked. “He was his usual rude self. But 
I had the same strange feeling when I looked at his desk. On it 
was a ledger filled with these same odd sets of letter and 
number combinations.” 

Arrie feigned a nonchalant attitude. “You musta 
deciphered it wrong, ’cause you’re way off base here.” 

“T don’t think so,” Johnny replied. “Mr. Blake’s class and 
Mr. Underwood’s bank weren’t the first places I saw these. 
The first place was on the kitchen table in your cabin, Arrie, 
months ago. And not just once, but a couple of times: first 
when I went to pick up the cloth, and then again when you 
and I were captured by the Karpis gang, Emmy.” He pointed 
at Arrie. “You’re the reason these are so familiar!” 

“T don’t get it,” Steve said. “What does this mean?” 


“At the very least, it means Mr. Underwood and Mr. Blake 
are connected with a known bank robber!” Johnny concluded. 
“But it goes even deeper than that, doesn’t it, Arrie?” 

Suddenly, from the forest behind them, a voice said, “Very 
good, Mr. Whittaker.” The kids turned, and out stepped 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Underwood, carrying shovels. “I shouldn’t 
be surprised at your deductive reasoning skills, given how 
good you are at math,” Blake said. 

“Actually, it’s abductive reasoning, also called ‘inference 
to the best explanation,” Johnny replied. 

Steve looked as if he was having the time of his life. “This 
is incredible!” he exclaimed. 

“Glad yow’re enjoying it, son,” Blake said, smirking and 
pointing the business end of the shovel at Steve. “But you 
need to drop that stick just the same.” 

“Guess again, jackanapes!” Steve replied, holding the staff 
tighter and crouching into an attack posture. 

“Now, now, now,” Arrie said congenially. “No need for 
any of that. You can keep your stick, son.” 

Steve relaxed slightly but kept the staff at the ready. 

Emmy was flabbergasted. “Mr. Blake and Mr. Underwood 
were part of the bank robbery?” she cried. “The bank 
president robbed his own bank?” 

“No, not the bank,” Johnny explained, “the gold! And the 
bank president is the perfect person to do it! Isn’t that right, 
Mr. Underwood?” 

“You can’t exonerate yourself and Ben Huck with these 
baseless accusations,” Underwood sneered. “It’s all rubbish!” 

“Really?” Johnny replied. “Then why is your name in the 
same note as Mr. Blake’s and Arrie’s, a known bank robber? 
Why do all three of you have papers filled with the same 
number and letter configurations as this note?” 

Steve jumped in. “And why are you standing here with the 
known bank robber in the middle of the night holding a 
shovel?” 

“Wait a minute!” a confused Emmy demanded. “The last 
time we saw the gold, Arrie and her gang had it!” 

“Right!” Johnny replied. “Now, think back to the robbery, 


Em. The two cars: Arrie and Harry were in one with the gold; 
you and I and Karpis were in the other. We were driving along 
when boom!—their car exploded.” 

“Thanks to the faulty battery you put in it!” 

“Right! We stopped, and Karpis jumped out of our car and 
ran to Arrie’s.” 
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The force of the explosion had caused Arrie to lose control of her 
vehicle. It skidded on the slick road, turned askew, hit a clump of 
ice, and bowled over, ending up on its side, where it rumbled to a 
stop. Smoke billowed from under its hood. Karpis ran up to them. 
“Harry! Arrie!” After a few seconds, the topside door creaked 
open like a submarine hatch, and Harry’s head popped up like a 
prairie dog, face scratched and smudged with grease. “What in the 
world?” From inside the car, Arrie shouted, “We’re all right, 
Alvin! Just a little banged up!” 

“Who cares about you?” Karpis shouted. “Are the money and 
the gold okay?” 

“They’re fine,” Arrie retorted, then added sarcastically, 
“Thanks so much for your concern!” 

“Stow the concern!” Karpis barked. “Grab the cash and the 
gold, and let’s get outta here!” 

But at that moment, he heard a car start—his car! It ground 
into gear and drove off, seemingly on its own, since no driver was 
visible. “Those kids!” Karpis screamed, pulling his gun from its 
shoulder holster. He ran toward the car, but it sped away, on the 
road at first, but then veering off into a nearby field. 

Karpis fired at it, puncturing the fender and the back window 
with bullet holes. This slowed them down, and Karpis started to 
run toward them when he heard sirens in the distance. He growled 
and ran back to Arrie’s car, where she and Harry had just 
clambered out, holding the goods. “Let’s go!” he roared, and they 
all took off on foot into the cover of the forest. 
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“Sound about right, Arrie?” Johnny asked. 


“Pretty much,” Arrie said with a smile. “We made our way 
into the forest and came across a small farm with a 
dilapidated truck. We stole it and drove it to the next town, 
where we pinched a car and took off. Once we were out of the 
county and relatively safe, we stopped to split the cash and 
the gold.” 

Johnny cut in. “And that’s when you discovered there 
‘warn’t no gold’—or, at least, that’s when Karpis and Harry 
discovered it. You already knew: The gold box was filled with 
bags of metal washers, right?” 

Blake, Underwood, and Arrie looked at Johnny, stunned at 
this revelation. “How could you possibly know that?” Blake 
asked. 

Emmy and Steve also looked at their friend in amazement. 
“That was right?” Emmy exclaimed. “How did you know?” 

Cause he’s Whitty, that’s why!” Steve said, beaming at 
his friend. “Smart as a whip!” 

Johnny smiled. “Thanks, but actually . . .” He pointed at 
Arrie. “Your partner, Harry, told Al Hammett the same thing.” 

Arrie frowned. “Yeah, I heard Harry was captured by 
Hammett and the FBI.” 

Johnny nodded, then softened his tone. “He was 
surrounded and tried to shoot his way out, but they got him 
first. He told Hammett about the gold before . . . he died.” 

A sad look crossed Arrie’s face. “Too bad. Harry never was 
blessed with an overabundance of brains, but he was a good 
egg.” She shrugged slightly. “Well, most of the time anyways.” 

Steve piped up. “So, what happened when Karpis found 
out there was no gold? Did he wanna kill you?” 

“He was plenty mad,” Arrie admitted. “He knew he’d been 
double-crossed, but he didn’t suspect me or Harry. Besides, 
there was no time for killin’. We knew the police were on our 
tails, so we divided the cash, split up, and headed in different 
directions.” 

“Only your direction brought you back here,” Johnny said. 
“Now, why would that be?” 

“If you’re so smart,” Arrie said, “you tell me.” 

“Because what Karpis and Harry didn’t know was that a 


very different plan was playing out.” Johnny held up the 
cipher paper and turned to Blake and Underwood. “A plan 
that involved this same cipher that was on both your desks. 
Care to explain that?” 

“We don’t have to explain anything to you!” Underwood 
growled. “Why are we even listening to this child?” 

“Cause so far, he’s gotten everything right,” Blake replied 
with a look of admiration. “Okay, Mr. Whittaker. You want an 
explanation, here it is: Underwood and I are old school 
chums. We went to college together. We liked puzzles and 
games and were both math majors. It was in college that we 
developed that cipher you’re holding, which we used to 
communicate with each other.” He pointed at Johnny and 
Emmy. “When you two found the gold, we immediately 
started planning to steal it from the Barrymore Bank. But we 
couldn’t figure out a way to do it without getting caught.” 

Underwood looked near apoplexy. “What are you doing, 
Blake? Shut up!” 

“Why?” Blake replied. “Whittaker has already figured out 
we're all in cahoots. They might as well know the rest of it.” 

“So, what is the rest?” Steve said excitedly. “How did you 
figure out what to do?” 

“Well,” said Blake dramatically, putting a hand on his 
chest, “just as we’d almost given up hope, out of the blue, like 
a godsend, out stepped a woman who was part of a gang of 
notorious bank robbers—and who also just happens to be my 
cousin.” He motioned to Arrie, who took a slight bow. 

Johnny blinked. “Now that I didn’t know.” 

Steve grinned from ear to ear. “This story just keeps 
getting better and better!” 

Emmy’s jaw dropped. “You and our math teacher are 
cousins?” 

“That we are!” Arrie replied. “When y’all found the gold, 
Cousin Blake contacted me. I hadn’t heard from him in years, 
so it came as quite a shock. He told me about his and 
Underwood’s plans, and their problem. I thought about it for a 
bit and then came up with a solution—” 

“Double-cross Karpis,” Johnny cut in. “Dangerous 


solution.” 

Arrie nodded. “Mebbe. But like our Grandpappy Kinder 
used to say .. .” She motioned to Blake. 

“Without risk, they be no re-ward,”” Blake finished, 
mockingly. “He was a toothless old coot, but he was right.” 

“Then what?” Steve asked. He looked as if he was about to 
take his first airplane ride. “Did you tell Karpis and the gang 
about the Barrymore Bank and how it would be easy 
pickings?” 

Arrie raised her eyebrows, amused. “As a matter of fact, I 
did, usin’ them very words, as I recall. Once Karpis agreed, I 
knew the bank robbery would be the perfect cover for Cousin 
Blake, Underwood, and me to carry out our plan.” 

Johnny jumped in. “Which was to steal the gold just before 
the Karpis gang robbed the bank!” 

“That way, everyone would think Karpis stole it!” Emmy 
cried. 

“Aces,” Steve muttered, and when Johnny and Emmy 
frowned at him, he added, “in a twisted, warped, evil way, of 
course!” 

“Anyhow,” Blake continued, “we couldn’t just leave with 
the gold right away—that would be too suspicious. And it 
wouldn’t do to start spreading Confederate gold around right 
after a Confederate gold robbery. We needed to wait. So I 
buried the gold that night. In the meantime, while the FBI and 
police were hot on Karpis’s trail, my college roomie would use 
his connections to figure out the best place to fence the gold. 
After enough time passed, Cousin Arrie would come back, the 
three of us would dig up the gold where I buried it, then we’d 
fence it with Underwood’s connections, split the proceeds, and 
go on our merry ways.” 

“I can’t believe you're telling them all this!” Underwood 
muttered. 

“Oh, stop bein’ such a stick in the mud, Underwood!” 
Arrie said. “Get into the spirit of it! They say confession’s 
good for the soul. It’s kinda fun tellin’ ’em what we done!” 

“Tt won’t be so fun when were all in prison!” 

Arrie scoffed. “Prison?” And quick as a flash, she grabbed 


a fistful of dirt and flung it at Johnny’s face. He put up his 
hands to block it, exposing the cipher paper. Arrie snatched it 
out of his hand and threw it into the fire. 

“No!” Johnny yelled, but it was too late. The paper went 
up in a flash and crumbled into ashes. 

Steve’s jaw dropped, and he started to charge forward 
with his staff, but Blake used his shovel handle to knock the 
stick out of his hands. It clattered to the ground, and Blake 
grabbed Steve by the shirt. 

Underwood hovered near Emmy with his shovel, but she 
looked completely deflated. Johnny gritted his teeth and 
growled, “No!” 

Arrie grinned sympathetically. “Sorry, kids, but you didn’t 
really think I was gonna let you just keep a piece of evidence 
after all that confessin’, didja? You gotta learn to hang onto 
important stuff better, Johnny.” She turned to Blake and 
Underwood. “Nobody’s goin’ to prison, not on the word of 
three kids who got no proof. ’Sides, we finish this up proper 
and we'll be outta here ’fore they can even tell anyone what 
happened.” 

For the first time, Underwood smiled. “Does that mean 
we're finally going to dig up the gold?” 

“Oh, not us,” Arrie replied, then pointed to Johnny and 
Steve. “Them two.” 

Underwood’s smile grew wider. 

“So, where’d you bury it, Cousin?” Arrie asked. 

Blake also smiled. “Lover’s Circle.” 

“Where’s that?” Steve asked. 

Johnny and Emmy exchanged looks. “The old Granville 
Manor,” they said together. 


Chapter Eighteen 


Arrie found a length of rope among the leftover supplies for 
the still and used it to tie the kids’ hands behind their backs. 
Blake and Underwood retrieved three oil lanterns from the 
still lean-to, lit them, and kicked out the campfire. They each 
kept a lantern and gave the third one to Arrie. She picked up 
her shoulder bag, and they all made their way back to the 
path through the trees that led to the mansion. 

As they walked, Arrie suddenly slapped her thigh and 
pointed at Steve. “I said I didn’t know who you are, but I was 
wrong! Yow’re the boy who drew those pretty Christmas cards 
I bought, ain’tcha?” 

Steve nodded. “That’s right.” 

“They were real nice!” Then her eyes narrowed. “But 
Johnny told me you was crippled.” She appraised Steve as 
though she were looking at a prized stallion. “You sure don’t 
look crippled to me. Nice trick!” 

“Tt wasn’t a trick!” Steve said defensively. “It was a 
healing!” 

Arrie smirked. “Healin’? You mean like one of them holy 
roller, fire and brimstone preachin’ tent revivals?” 

Steve looked perplexed. “Them what?” 

“No,” Emmy cut in. “It wasn’t like that.” 


“How do you know?” Arrie asked. 

“Because I was there,” Emmy replied. 

“We both were,” Johnny added. 

Arrie looked amused. “Izzat so! Okay, how’d it happen 
then?” 

Steve and Emmy glanced at Johnny, and he gave them an 
almost imperceptible head shake no. Steve sniffed and said, 
“You wouldn’t believe me if I told you.” 

“Try me,” Arrie said. 

“He was healed by the same Person Who healed me,” 
Johnny piped up. “And Who can heal you, too, Arrie.” 

“Me?” She snorted. “I ain’t sick.” 

“Maybe not physically,” Johnny said, “but you’re sick all 
right. Sick in your heart, sick in your soul.” 

Arrie chuckled. “Yep—that’s just what I heard them fire- 
breathin’ preachers say.” 

“You should’ve listened to them,” Emmy said. 

“T did,” Arrie said. “One of ’em, anyway. He was real 
persuasive. And I did everything he said to do: got down on 
my knees, told Jesus I was sorry for my sins, and said I 
wanted to change. And you know what happened?” 

“What?” 

“Nuthin’. I didn’t feel different at all. So I went to talk to 
that persuasive preacher ’bout it, only to find out he’d been 
runnin’ a big ol’ racket himself, bilkin’ folks outta their life 
savings.” 

“Then he really wasn’t a preacher, was he?” Emmy said. 

“Oh yes he was!” Arrie replied. “He preached up a storm! 
Made you believe it all!” She went quiet for a moment. “’At’s 
when I realized that’s all preachin’ is—all life is—one big 
racket.” She reached out and tousled Steve’s hair. “So good on 
you, kid. I fell for it. You got me.” 

They walked on in silence for a few more moments and 
soon came to the Granville mansion’s perimeter fence. Blake 
led them to a break in the fence. They all climbed through, 
walked around the back of the mansion, and slogged through 
the unkempt lawns and bushes to Lover’s Circle, a ring of 
trees and overgrown shrubs that shielded the inner part from 


the rest of the property and the street. They pushed through a 
small opening between shrubs to the inner circle. There, the 
grass was dry and short, and a few dilapidated wooden and 
stone benches lined the perimeter, being slowly swallowed up 
by the shrubs. 

Blake searched the trees and found what looked like a 
hobo symbol carved into one of them. “What does that one 
mean?” Emmy asked. 

“Doesn’t mean anything,” Blake replied. “I just borrowed 
the style.” He then stood in front of the tree and moved 
forward in a straight line across the circle, using his shovel to 
make little divots in the dry grass as he went. Once he was all 
the way across, he searched the circle for a second and then a 
third tree with the same symbol carved into it. He repeated 
the process with each of them, making divots in the grass as 
he went. When he finished the third divot line, he retraced his 
steps to the point where all three lines intersected. “This is it,” 
he huffed, winded by the exercise. “This is where we dig.” 

“You mean this is where they dig,” Underwood corrected. 
He and Arrie untied Johnny and Steve. “Let’s test your 
healing,” Underwood said as he sneered mockingly at Steve, 
tossing him a shovel. Underwood nodded at the divot line 
intersection. “Get to it. You, too, Whittaker. And make it 
quick!” 

Blake handed Johnny his shovel, and the two boys started 
digging into the hard ground. 

It was slow going, and it didn’t take long for the boys to 
work up a sweat. After several minutes, Emmy turned to 
Underwood. “One thing I don’t get is how Ben Huck fits into 
all this. If you knew the bank was going to be robbed, if you 
were planning on robbing it yourself, why buy an alarm 
system from Ben and Johnny?” 

Underwood smiled. “Added insurance. First, I didn’t think 
it was going to work. I mean, an alarm system that was made 
by a couple of amateurs, one of them a boy? If it failed, the 
most I could be accused of was poor judgment.” 

“But then it did work!” Johnny interjected. “Arrie set it off 
a few days before the robbery!” 


“Yep!” Arrie agreed. “It worked like a champ!” 

“Which actually helped us even more,” said Underwood. 
“Tt was another way to confuse the police and point the finger 
of blame away from us.” 

“And onto Ben Huck!” Emmy scowled. “Who didn’t do 
anything at all!” 

“T wouldn’t say that,” Arrie replied. “He told Karpis how 
to turn off the alarm. And I’m bettin’ before Harry kicked the 
bucket, that’s what he told Hammett, too. Ain’t that right, 
Johnny?” 

“Yes,” Johnny muttered between breaths. 

Emmy glared at Johnny. “You didn’t tell me that!” 

“What was the point?” Johnny replied, stabbing his shovel 
deeper into the ground. “It wouldn’t have changed anything.” 

“At least I would’ve known!” Emmy sighed bitterly. “But 
why would Ben do that? What did he get out of it? Not any 
money; you all took it! The gold, too!” 

“He got his life,” said Arrie coolly, “and the lives of his 
kin.” 

Johnny stopped. “That’s why he did it? To keep them 
safe?” 

“Yep,” Arrie said, nodding. “Oh, not from me, a-course. 
Karpis and Harry told him not to say anything to anybody. Ifn 
he did, it was curtains for him and his whole family.” 

Johnny looked at Emmy. “At least he did it for a noble 
reason.” 

She nodded. “That does make it a little better.” 

Arrie shrugged. “Not that it’ll make any difference to the 
police.” Johnny and Emmy frowned at her. 

“Hey.” Underwood jabbed Johnny with his foot. “Keep 
digging!” 

Johnny scowled at him and stabbed the shovel back into 
the dirt. 

Thunk! 

Everyone stared into the hole where Johnny and Steve 
stood. Blake exclaimed, “That’s it!” 

“Don’t just stand there!” Underwood barked. “Uncover it!” 

Johnny and Steve lifted a few more spades of dirt out of 


the hole, then tossed the shovels aside and scooped out the 
soil with their hands. Their efforts soon revealed a large metal 
box, similar to the Confederate treasure box the gold was 
originally in, but newer. Blake, Arrie, and Underwood were 
fairly dancing with anticipation. “Get it up outta there!” Arrie 
ordered. 

Johnny and Steve found the edges of the box and kept 
scooping, revealing its sides. Before long, they were finally 
able to get their fingers underneath it. “On three,” Johnny 
instructed. “One... two... three!” They pulled, and the box 
came loose from the remaining soil. They then lifted it out of 
the hole and put it on the ground in front of everyone. 

Johnny tried desperately to think of a way out of this, but 
it was no good. He’d have to watch as a group of thieves and 
reprobates stole what belonged to the town. 

Blake kneeled in front of the box, reached under his shirt, 
and pulled out a key on a chain around his neck. He, 
Underwood, and Arrie were almost salivating. Blake inserted 
the key into the lock and gave it a turn. Click! He quickly 
undid the latches. “Everyone ready?” he asked with a smile. 

“Just do it!” Underwood snapped with irritable 
excitement. 

Blake flipped open the lid, revealing the box’s contents. It 
was filled to the brim... 

... with rocks. 

Plain old rocks. 

No gold. 

Not a single coin. 

Johnny’s face broke out in a wide grin. Emmy followed 
suit. Steve looked disappointed, then noticed Johnny and 
Emmy, and he also smiled. This was a good thing—a double- 
double-cross! 

Instantly, the camaraderie, goodwill, years of collegial 
friendship, and family relations between the robbers 
evaporated like a wisp of smoke. They reverted to the jackals 
they were and turned on each other, snarling, livid, vicious. 

“Where’s the gold, Cousin Blake?” 

“I buried it right here! Did you follow me, Underwood?” 


“No! I stuck to the plan! If anyone can’t be trusted, it’s the 
bank robber!” 

“Why, you snivellin’ little toad!” 

“He’s not wrong, Arrie! You are a thief!” 

“And now so are you, Cousin! You and your idgit college 
roomie!” 

“How dare you!” 

“She’s not wrong, either, Underwood! You’ve done 
nothing but whine and complain about this whole plan!” 

“A plan you two cousins came up with! You were trying to 
cut me out!” 

“If we was, why would we be here now, cork-for-brains?” 

Johnny and Steve took advantage of the robbers 
screaming in each other’s faces to untie Emmy. Steve pointed 
to the shovels and pantomimed that he and Johnny should use 
them to bash Blake’s and Underwood’s kneecaps. Johnny 
shook his head no and motioned that, on three, they should 
all run off in different directions. Emmy nodded, and Steve 
looked disappointed but agreed. Johnny mouthed, “One... 
two... thr—” 

But before he could finish or they could move, Lover’s 
Circle was suddenly lit up like a Christmas tree in town 
square. Powerful searchlights and headlights from sheriff's 
department patrol cars illuminated the whole area from the 
street in front of the mansion. Robbers and kids alike turned 
in their direction, only to see the silhouettes of Deputy Miller, 
Al Hammett, and two other law enforcement officers rushing 
toward them, guns drawn. 

“Freeze!” Hammett shouted. “FBI!” 

“Provenance Sheriffs Department, too!” drawled Deputy 
Miller. 

Underwood immediately pointed at Blake and Arrie and 
whined, “They did it, officers! It was all their idea! They 
forced me into this! They’re cousins, see?” 

Blake screamed, “Coward!” and lunged at Underwood. 
Neither math teacher nor bank president could be called a 
fighter, but rage and self-preservation made up for lack of 
skill. They rolled around on the ground, screaming, slapping, 


choking, and clawing at each other. All four law officers 
rushed forward to pull them apart, and Arrie took advantage 
of the distraction to make a mad dash for it. 

Johnny started to give chase but tripped over a shovel and 
hit the dirt. Then someone zipped by him. It was Steve. He 
reached Arrie right before she got to the shrubs and leapt on 
her back, tackling her to the ground. She backhanded him in 
the face, pushed him away, and scrambled toward the break 
in the shrubs. Steve grabbed hold of her shoulder bag, and she 
dragged him with her. 

By now, Johnny was up and racing toward them. But 
before he could get there, Arrie slipped off the shoulder bag 
strap, jumped up, plunged through the shrubs, and ran off 
into the night. Johnny stopped at Steve, but Hammett, who 
had freed himself from the fracas between Blake and 
Underwood, ran up and also plunged through the bushes in 
pursuit of her. They heard his shouts for her to “stop” and 
“freeze” echo into the night, along with several pistol shots in 
the distance. 

Steve was lying on his stomach as Johnny bent over him. 
Emmy ran up, a wild look in her eyes. They exchanged 
glances, then gently laid their hands on Steve to roll him over. 
But Steve suddenly flipped over on his own and sat up. He 
stared at the ground for a few seconds and then yelled, “That 

. was . . . incredible!” 

Johnny and Emmy looked at each other, then back at 
Steve. “You're all right?” Emmy asked. 

“Pm fantastic!” Steve replied, leaping to his feet. “Did you 
see what I did? I jumped on her back! I fought with her! She 
hit me and I’m still healthy! That was the most amazing thing 
I’ve ever done in my life! Aaaahhhh!” He started dancing 
around ecstatically, laughing gleefully. He grabbed Johnny 
and Emmy and pulled them both into his dance. Johnny and 
Emmy began laughing as well, caught up in their friend’s 
exhilaration. 

Meanwhile, Deputy Miller and the other two deputies had 
managed to separate and handcuff Blake and Underwood. 
Miller approached the three kids. “Y’all all right?” 


They stopped dancing. “Never better!” Steve yelled. 

“How’d you find us?” Johnny asked. 

For an answer, they heard a familiar voice yell, “Steve! 
Steve!” 

Deputy Miller smiled. “That’s how.” He stepped aside to 
reveal the silhouette of a young boy running toward them. 

Paul Mangle. 

He ran up and grabbed Steve, hugging him tight and not 
saying a word. Steve patted him on the back and said, gently, 
“It’s okay, Paul. I’m okay. How’d you know where we were?” 

“T followed you when you sneaked out,” Paul replied, still 
gripping his brother tightly. 

Johnny smiled. “I guess you need more practice sneaking 
out without waking anybody up.” 

Steve shrugged. “Hey, it’s my first time. FII get better at 
it.” 

Deputy Miller adjusted his cap. “He apparently tailed you 
to the still, and when he heard you was comin’ here to Lover’s 
Circle for the gold, he hightailed it over to the sheriff's station 
to get us. Said you was in trouble, so we came a runnin’.” He 
leaned into Johnny and Emmy and whispered, “We woulda 
been here sooner, but it took awhile to figure out what ‘Man- 
Grille Vansion’ meant.” 

Johnny and Emmy stifled a laugh. 

Steve finally pried Paul’s arms from around him, just as Al 
Hammett reentered Lover’s Circle, very much alone. He 
looked mad enough to chew through solid steel, but his voice 
was calm and to the point. “She got away.” 

Steve sighed. “I’m sorry I couldn’t hold onto her, 

Mr. Hammett.” He reached down and scooped up Arrie’s 
shoulder bag. “I did manage to get this, though.” 

Hammett grabbed the bag and looked inside. He reached 
in and pulled out a sheaf of notebook papers. They were filled 
with hobo symbols and odd number and letter configurations. 

Johnny and Emmy both gasped. “The cipher!” 

Miller looked confused, but his confusion changed to 
suspicion when Blake and Underwood immediately began 
disavowing any knowledge of what was on the sheaf of 


papers. “I don’t know anything about that, deputy!” 
Underwood cried. 

“Neither do I!” Blake exclaimed. 

“Really?” Underwood bellowed, his head lurching 
backward as his rotund belly jutted out as if he were about to 
pop. “Those are your cousin’s papers!” 

“Why you—” Blake tried to charge at Underwood, but the 
officers held them both apart. 

“Quiet, both of ya!” Deputy Miller drawled. He took a 
deep breath. “Looks like we got a notebook full of chicken 
scratches, a bank robber still on the lam, two suspects, four 
kids, and a stolen gold box with no gold in it!” He scratched 
his head and looked at Johnny. “Seems things like this happen 
a lot when youw’re around.” 

Johnny blinked innocently. “Me? I was just—” 

Miller held up his hand, stifling Johnny. “Ah-ah! You're all 
comin’ down to the sheriff’s station so we can make sense 
outta this. You can do your explainin’ there. Let’s go!” 


Chapter Nineteen 


It was almost morning now, and in an event Johnny thought 
was reminiscent of the stateroom scene in his favorite Marx 
Brothers’ film, A Night at the Opera, more and more people 
crammed into the sheriffs station’s small waiting room. In 
addition to Hammett, Miller, and the other deputies, there 
was Johnny, Emmy, Steve, Paul, Blake, and Underwood. Then 
Harold arrived, along with Emmy’s father, and Karl Mangle. 

The fathers wanted to take their kids home, but Hammett 
and Deputy Miller said the kids would need to stay and give 
their statements. 

Johnny, Emmy, and Steve all testified that they heard 
Arrie, Blake, and Underwood confess to planning the gold 
robbery, and they revealed how the crooks were all 
connected. “Arrie and Blake are cousins,” Johnny offered, 
“and Blake and Underwood were friends and college 
roommates.” 

Blake and Underwood insisted they didn’t know what the 
kids were talking about. 

“Then why were you out there?” Miller asked. 

“J—I couldn’t sleep,” Blake replied, “and I was on a walk 
when I saw a group of kids gathered on the mansion 
grounds.” 


“I was simply on my way to the bank to get some papers,” 
Underwood said, “and saw Blake looking at the mansion 
grounds, and stopped to see what was going on.” 

“We both went in to investigate,” Blake added, “and the 
next thing we know, we’re all cuffed up like common 
criminals!” 

“We’re completely innocent!” Underwood whined. “Just in 
the wrong place at the wrong time!” 

The kids, of course, countered that that wasn’t even 
remotely true. 

“Tt’s their word against ours,” Blake replied. 

“Yes!” Underwood agreed. “If they believe it’s something 
different, let them prove it!” 

“Do any of you have any proof?” Hammett asked the kids. 

“Whitty had a paper!” Steve offered. 

“Whitty’?” Deputy Miller inquired. 

“He means me,” Johnny said. “And I did have a paper 
showing the connection between them, but Arrie grabbed it 
and burned it in the fire.” 

“Unfortunate,” Hammett said. 

“Yes, but if I could just see Arrie’s sheaf of papers, I’m sure 
I can translate enough of it to prove our point!” Johnny 
insisted. “And for more proof, you need to get Underwood’s 
code ledger, and Mr. Blake has papers that also have the same 
code on them. They will at least corroborate their 
involvement with Arrie.” 

“And that’s it?” Blake scoffed. “A bunch of papers with 
odd symbols and sets of letters and numbers on them, and a 
kid’s word for it that they all mean something. That’s your 
case?” 

“Tt will be if I can decipher more of the code!” Johnny 
replied. 

“T don’t know anything about a code,” Underwood said 
haughtily. “This is all just the hyperactive imaginations of a 
bunch of kids. You already have the culprit in jail, Ben Huck. 
Has he recanted his confession?” 

“No,” Hammett replied, “he hasn’t.” 

“Then there is no reason to believe he didn’t steal the 


gold!” Blake said. 

“And don’t forget,” Underwood added, “you also have a 
fugitive on the run—that Arrie woman—whom you should be 
out looking for rather than harassing honest citizens!” 

Hammett and Miller conferred in private for a few 
seconds, and then Miller turned to the kids. “They’re right, 
you know,” he said. “Without Arrie or the gold, we really got 
nothing on them.” 

“You mean they’re getting away with it?” Emmy 
exclaimed. 

“Were not getting away with anything, little girl,” 
Underwood sneered with satisfaction, “because we’ve done 
nothing to get away with!” 

“We insist you release us immediately!” Blake demanded. 

Deputy Miller sighed heavily. “Sorry, kids, but I’ve gotta 
agree with them.” He pulled out the keys to the handcuffs and 
moved behind Blake and Underwood. 

The station house now erupted into a cacophony like the 
stateroom scene from A Night at the Opera. Johnny, Emmy, 
and Steve protested loudly, their fathers all tried to herd the 
kids out to their cars, and the room degenerated into a wild 
argument. 

Then, amid the pandemonium, a voice rose above the din. 
Scuse me! ’Scuse me!” Little by little, the voices silenced, the 
noise abated, and everyone turned toward the front door, 
where the voice came from. 

Standing in the doorway were Hattie and Clarence Huck. 

Everyone had been so engaged in the argument, no one 
had noticed them. They now moved inside, Hattie holding 
onto Clarence with what could only be described as a vise 
grip. Clarence, in turn, clutched a large, dirty, heavy-looking 
rucksack. “I believe we gots somethin’ y’all’s lookin’ fo’,” 
Hattie said calmly, then nodded to Clarence. 

He dropped the rucksack on the floor. It opened at the 
mouth, and out spilled dozens of smaller sacks, each one 
marked “C.S.A.”—Confederate gold. 

There was stunned silence for a few moments. Then Blake 
and Underwood began yelling: 


“There are your culprits!” 

“They stole the gold!” 

“Arrest them!” 

Everyone began talking again, some agreeing with Blake 
and Underwood, condemning Hattie and Clarence as the 
thieves. But some defended the Hucks. During it all, Johnny 
noticed something else that tumbled out of the rucksack: a 
notebook. He picked it up, opened it, and showed it to Emmy 
and Steve. Their eyes widened. 

It was the key to deciphering the code. 

Johnny motioned for Emmy to hand him the sheaf of 
papers they got from Arrie. As the argument continued, he 
quickly used the key to decipher the last page of Arrie’s notes, 
then handed his translation and the original notes to 
Hammett. 

When Al read the translation, his eyebrows raised, he 
smirked, and then he nodded at Johnny. 

“Excuse me, everyone,” Hammett called out. The crowd 
quieted. “Thanks to young Mr. Whittaker here, I have 
something I’d like to read to you. It’s a translation of a page 
from a sheaf of cipher notes we got from Arrie Beard tonight.” 
He cleared his throat and then read aloud: 


Hooray Underwood found a fence for gold. It is time. 
Meet at still on Friday night. You take us to where you 
buried gold. No more teaching math to brats for you, 
Cousin Blake. We’re rich. 


Underwood and Blake both paled considerably. Everyone 
else sat in stunned silence until Deputy Miller said, “Sounds 
like a confession to me. Blake, Underwood, you’re both under 
arrest for the Barrymore Bank gold robbery.” 

Al Hammett added, “And there will be additional federal 
charges as well.” 

Underwood looked as though he was about to cry. Blake 
muttered, “Stupid cipher,” and then Miller and the other 
deputies grabbed them both and escorted them to the cells. 

Hammett turned to Hattie and Clarence. “Now, about you 
two. Just how did you get the gold?” 


Clarence looked at his shoes. Hattie scowled at him, then 
turned to Hammett. “Suh, we’ll be happy to explain ev’rything 
we know ’bout this whole mess—right after we see our son, 
Ben.” She paused, then added, “If’n you please.” 

Hammett grinned and responded, “I think that can be 
arranged just as soon as Deputy Miller comes back.” 

“Thankee, suh.” 

Johnny, Emmy, and Steve ran up to Hattie and gave her a 
big hug, which she reciprocated. “I’m so glad you’re back!” 
Johnny said. “Everyone will be—even Fiona!” 

Hattie smiled. “An’ I’m glad to be back!” She nodded 
toward Clarence. “We ’bout to get some truth.” 

Johnny grinned. “‘Be sure your sin will find you out. 

“Amen!” 
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Chapter Twenty 


Miller and Hammett took Clarence into custody, and over 
everyone’s objections, Hattie as well. “We have to,” Deputy 
Miller explained, “until we know for sure exactly how each of 
em was or weren’t involved with the robbery.” 

“But I’m certain Hattie had nothing to do with it,” Harold 
said. 

“And we hope that’s true, but we need proof,” Hammett 
said. He held up Arrie’s sheaf of cipher notes. “And if your son 
is willing, he may be able to help us get it.” 

“Decipher the notes? Absolutely!” Johnny exclaimed. “PI 
get on it right away!” 

Hammett shook his head. “We still have more evidence to 
gather first. Go home and get some sleep. We need you fresh 
for this.” He looked up and addressed everyone. “All of you, 
go home now. We'll keep you updated. And besides,” he 
suppressed a smile, “I think you parents will want to have a 
little talk with your kids about them sneaking out of your 
houses at night.” 

Johnny’s and Emmy’s eyes bugged out at Hammett’s last 
comment, while their fathers nodded sternly. Steve and Paul 
snickered at their friends, until they felt the weight of Karl’s 
hands on their shoulders and saw his stern look. 


“T guess this is the not-so-great side of being healed,” 
Steve muttered to Johnny. 


oo 


That afternoon, Hammett, Miller, and the other deputies 
raided Blake’s school classroom, Blake’s residence, Barrymore 
Bank, and Underwood’s residence. They found Blake’s coded 
papers and Underwood’s coded journal. They also went to 
Ben’s home again and Arrie’s cabin but found nothing 
noteworthy in either place. 

Over the next week, Johnny deciphered everything when 
he got home from school. He had plenty of time since he was 
grounded for the week for sneaking out. 

Unfortunately, it meant that the Hucks had to stay in jail 
that whole time, but the results ended up being worth it. 
When Underwood and Blake were confronted with the 
evidence of their guilt from their deciphered notes, they 
confessed in writing—and in plain English this time. 

On Saturday, Deputy Miller invited everyone back to the 
sheriffs station to debrief on the whole Barrymore Bank 
robbery saga. It would take almost all of them to tell the tale 
properly. While Underwood and Blake refused to participate 
(“Isn’t my written confession enough?” Underwood whined), 
the Hucks all sat together at a table, along with Dick, the 
young law student that Harold had procured for Ben. 

Deputy Miller sat on one side of them, and Al Hammett 
sat on the other. Steve and Emmy, along with their fathers, 
were also invited, since they had both participated in nabbing 
Blake and Underwood. (“Just let them try to keep me away!” 
Steve asserted.) Johnny was there to read the deciphered 
notes as needed, and Harold came with him as well. There 
was also a deputy writing down all testimonies to compile an 
official statement to present to the court when the circuit 
judge came to town the following week. 

When everyone was settled, Deputy Miller stood up and 
drawled, “Thank y’all for comin’.” He turned to Clarence. “I 
believe we’ll start with you, sir. Tell us what happened after 


Thanksgiving last year.” 

“Yessuh,” Clarence said, then cleared his throat. “Well .. . 
after Ben and me came back from visitin’ Missus Huck in 
Tupelo, I went up Burlington way for a business opportunity.” 

“Moonshining,” Johnny whispered to Emmy, who elbowed 
him quiet. 

Clarence went on. “While thusly engaged, I mebbe did a 
bit too much braggin’ ’bout my son and how he hepped them 
two”—he pointed at Johnny and Emmy—“find the 
Confederate gold here in Provenance. Sad to say, all that 
braggin’ caught the attention of Ray and Harry.” 

Dick, the law student, piped up. “Let the record show that 
my client pointed at John Whittaker and Emily Capello when 
referring to finding the gold, and that my client did not know 
at the time that ‘Ray’ was Alvin Karpis, the notorious bank 
robber and killer, and that Harry was a member of the Karpis 
gang. Nor did my client know at the time that they already 
had an associate here in town, one Arrie Beard.” 

“Tha’s right!” Clarence exclaimed. “An’ I didn’ know she 
was connected with dat teacher feller and the bank president, 
neither, nor anything ’bout they plans!” 

Dick added, “Let the record also show that by ‘teacher’ 
and ‘bank president,’ my client means Mr. Blake and 
Mr. Underwood.” 

Deputy Miller looked at the recording deputy, who 
nodded. “Duly noted,” Miller drawled. “Continue, Mr. Huck.” 

Clarence’s eyes and shoulders drooped. “Well, suh . . . I’m 
ashamed to say, my business opportunity went south... an’ I 
ran afoul of the law an’ wound up in the local pokey.” He cast 
a sideways glance at Hattie, who neither moved nor said a 
word. “I contacted my son, who came and bailed me ou’, an’ 
he brought me back here to Provenance. Ever’thang went 
okay fo’ a while. Den Ben and Johnny made dat alarm system 
fo’ the bank. Tha’s when things got all higgly-piggly.” 

“This was around the time Arrie left town to go get Karpis 
and Harry in preparation for the bank robbery—right, 
Johnny?” Hammett interjected. “She brought them to her 
cabin in the woods outside of town?” 


“According to the notes I deciphered, yessir,” Johnny 
replied. “Arrie was away when Ben and I installed the system. 
And according to Mr. Underwood’s journal, he didn’t think 
the alarm system would work. So the plan was to blame the 
robbery on its failure.” 

“Mr. Underwood’s confession says he told Arrie about the 
system when she got back,” Deputy Miller added. 

“No doubt she told Karpis and Harry about the alarm,” 
Hammett said, “and that she’d test it to see if it worked.” 

“Which it did. The alarm worked great!” Johnny said, 
then blushed. “But I let slip how to disarm it in front of Arrie 
in the diner.” He shot an embarrassed look at Hammett. 
“That’s when I thought you were the robber.” 

Hammett just smiled and picked up the story. “From 
Harry’s dying words, we can infer that Arrie must’ve gone 
back to the cabin to inform the gang about how to disarm the 
alarm after her shift that night. But apparently before she 
could tell them, Karpis and Harry told her not to worry about 
it, it was all taken care of. They had gotten to Huck, and he 
had told them how to disarm it.” 

“That’s what she told us!” Emmy exclaimed. “She said Ben 
told Karpis how to turn off the alarm!” 

“She musta thought they was talkin’ ’bout me,” Ben said. 
“But they was actually talkin’ bout my father.” 

“Dat’s right,” Clarence said. “See, Harry had seen me 
walkin’ ’round town an’ recognized me from Burlington. One 
day he nabbed me and brought me to the cabin. He knew Puz 
Ben’s daddy ’cause of my braggin’ on him up in Burlington. 
Tha’s when I found out who Karpis and Harry really was! They 
threatened me—said if I didn’ hep ’em figure out how to 
disable the alarm, dey’d kill Ben. So I snooped ’round ’bout 
Ben’s place and found the alarm plans.” 

“You can read blueprints?” Steve blurted out. 

“He taught me how to read ’em,” Ben replied pointedly. 

Steve sank down in his chair. 

“Anyways,” Clarence continued, “I went back and told 
Karpis an’ ev’ryone what to do.” He suddenly looked resentful. 
“Am did I even get a ‘thank yov’ fo’ my trouble? No, suh! In 


fact, Karpis threatened me again—said ifn I tol’ anyone ’bout 
what they’uz gon’ do, they’d kill me and my whole family!” 

“So Arrie never knew they had talked to Clarence,” 
Hammett said. “She just assumed that Karpis and Harry had 
gotten to Ben.” 

Johnny chimed in again. “The deciphered notes show the 
Karpis gang always planned on hitting the bank the night of 
the play, Sunday. It was the perfect cover.” 

There was a pause. Deputy Miller motioned to Clarence. 
“What happened then?” 

Clarence looked at his lap. “Well, suh . . . the next part’s 
also kinda shameful. See, I felt so bad ’bout what I done—or 
what they made me do—dat on Saturday, the night afore the 
robbery, I. . . I decided to go visit Rakia.” 

“Rakia?” Karl Mangle chimed in. “That’s what you called 
our moonshine still!” 

Steve scowled at his father, who didn’t notice. 

“But we shut that down, thanks to Deputy Miller.” 

“All in a day’s work,” Miller said. “We thought we was 
pretty thorough gettin’ rid of the hooch, but I’m guessin’ there 
was some leftover inventory hidden roun’ ’bout the still. Am I 
right?” 

“Yessuh.” Clarence turned to Hattie, a pained expression 
on his face. “I’s sorry, wife,” he said. 

Hattie nodded, her face peaceful. “I know who you is, 
husband,” she said gently. “G’on.” 

Clarence took a deep breath. “Well . . . Puz on my way to 
Rakia when I spied activity at the back o’ the bank—activity 
dat warn’t the Karpis gang. They’uz two cars parked there. I 
hid mysef good and proper, and dat’s when I saw the bank 
president and dat teacher carryin’ a big ol’ metal box out the 
back. 
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Blake groaned under the weight of the box. “Good grief!” he 
muttered. 
Underwood scoffed. “Too much for you? I told you it would 


be heavy. All that teaching math has made you soft.” 

“Oh, like you’re Mr. Exercise sitting behind your desk all day 
pushing papers!” Blake huffed. 

“Well, soon we won’t have to do either job—or any job at 
all!” 

They paused at the back of Blake’s car, and he balanced his 
end of the box on his thigh, holding it with one hand while he used 
the other hand to open the car’s boot. They then heaved the box 
into the boot, and Blake closed it. Blake then leaned over, hands 
on his knees, catching his breath. 

“You sure you'll be able to bury it by yourself?” Underwood 
smirked sarcastically. 

Blake stood up. “You just take care of your end, and I’ll 
handle mine. Now let’s get outta here before someone sees us.” 

Underwood sniffed, and then strode to his car while Blake 
entered his. Both cars started up and drove off in different 
directions . . . 
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“I come out after they’uz gone,” Clarence continued. “I 
thought it’uz pretty odd, but I couldn’ do nuthin’ ’bout it, so I 
went on to Rakia. But when Puz ’bout to cut through the 
Granville Manor prop’ty, I seen Blake’s car parked on the 
street out front, an’ a flash o’ light comin’ from in the yard, in 
the trees an’ overgrowth dat makes up Lover’s Circle. I got 
closer, and I spied Blake buryin’ dat big ol’ metal box in the 
Circle. After he’uz done pattin’ down the dirt, I seen him walk 
from the box to several trees and carve what looked like hobo 
symbols in ’em. Den he crep’ back out to the street, got in his 
car, and drove off.” 

“All that is consistent with Blake’s and Underwood’s 
confessions,” Deputy Miller drawled. 

“It’s also in both of their deciphered notes,” Johnny 
added. 

“What happened next, Mr. Huck?” Hammett asked. 

“Well, suh . . . firs’ I went into Lover’s Circle to check out 
the mound o’ dirt. Den I went in the mansion, found a old 


shovel, went back to Lover’s Circle, and digged up the metal 
box. It were heavier’n sin—Blake’uz right ’bout dat. I jimmied 
the lock, opened ’er up, an’ dere it was: the Confederate gold.” 

His face all but glowed at the memory. Johnny knew the 
feeling. He had seen the gold himself several months back, 
and it was a sight to see. 

After a moment, Clarence shook his head slightly, ending 
his reverie. “Well . . . I didn’ know ev’rythang that was goin’ 
on right den, but I did know who the bank president was, and 
that it was mighty suspicious for him and another man t’be 
removin’ the gold from the bank in the middle of the night an’ 
den buryin’ it in the yard of a ol’ mansion.” He brought a 
manacled hand up to his head and pointed at his temple. “I 
thought ’bout it a bit an’ realized dat ifn the gold warn’t in 
the bank, it couldn’ be robbed by the Karpis gang. But . . . was 
dis Underwood tryin’ to protect it?” 

He suddenly pointed up dramatically. “Den it hit me! It 
were a double-cross! The bank president an’ the teacher was 
tryin’ to take the gold for theyselves and blame it on Karpis!” 

There was a pause as he looked around the room. 

“He’s enjoying this,” Johnny whispered to Emmy. She 
nodded, suppressing a grin. 

Hammett broke the silence. “But now, you had the gold.” 

Clarence lowered his hands. “Yessuh, I did. So I went back 
to the mansion, found a ol’ rucksack, put all the gold in it, den 
collected a bunch of rocks out back of the mansion, put dem 
in the box, shut it up, and reburied it.” He smiled broadly. “A 
double-double-cross!” He tried to fold his arms across his 
chest but couldn’t because of the manacles, so he just sat back 
instead. 

“That’s not the end of the story, Mr. Huck,” Dick prodded, 
and Hattie jabbed an elbow in Clarence’s ribs. Clarence 
instantly sat up straight again. “Uh, no, suh, it ain’t! I had the 
gold all right, but what to do wid it—that was the puzzle. Puz 
mighty tempted to jes’ leave town, keep it all for mysef, and 
live high on the hog fo’ a change! Mighty tempted, I tell ya!” 

“But you didn’t do that,” Dick said quickly. “Right?” 

“No, suh.” 


“And why not?” Dick asked, getting a bit exasperated. 

“My conscience, suh,” Clarence replied. “It struck me— 
hard. This’uz the gold my daddy had protected after rescuin’ it 
from bad people. It was the gold my own son had heped 
Johnny and Emmy fin’ all those years later. I wanted to, 
believe you me. But I... I jes’ couldn’t go through wid it.” 

“So what did you do?” Dick prompted. 

“What my daddy did—protect the gold from bad people 
once mo’. I hid the rucksack that night in the very same place 
my daddy hid it, an’ where Johnny and Emmy had found it: 
buried unner the water tower!” He smiled again, quite 
satisfied. “Tha’s where it’s been dis whole time ’til I dug it up 
and brought it to the sheriff’s station las’ week.” 

“You mean, ’til Mama made you dig it up and bring it to 
the sheriff's station,” Ben added. “Right, Mama?” 

Hattie shifted in her seat. “Well . . . I did have to do a little 
persuadin’.” 

Clarence rolled his eyes. 

Everyone chuckled. 

“Anyhow,” Clarence continued, “the following night when 
ev ’rbody ’uz at the play and the Karpis gang hit the bank, I 
had the satisfaction a knowin’ dat the gold was safe. Still, I 
decided I best go ahead an’ leave town in case the Karpis gang 
got wise somehow.” He frowned. “Den I heard dat bank 
president barkin’ out in the street, tryin’a set up Ben to take 
the fall! So, when I got settled, I mailed Ben a letter, 
confessin’ everythin’ and warnin’ him to be on the lookout for 
Underwood.” 

“Only thing you didn’t tell me was where the gold was 
buried,” Ben added. “You jest told me it was safe.” 

“T didn’ wanna take any chance that you might let the 
location slip out and Underwood and Blake find out and try to 
steal it again,” Clarence said. 

“T burned the letter,” Ben volunteered. “I didn’ really think 
Underwood would be able to prove anythin’ against me, and I 
didn’ want any evidence around implicating Daddy. Since he 
was gone, I thought we’d be okay—that everyone would sorta 
forget.” 


“Except I didn’t,” said Johnny. “I kept on trying to bring it 
up.” 

An anguished look crossed Ben’s face. “You don’ know 
how hard it was to not tell you everythin’, Johnny, and how 
sorry I am to let you go on thinkin’ it was all yo’ fault. I hope 
you can forgive me.” 

“You had good reason to do what you did,” Johnny said. 
“Of course I forgive you!” 

Harold beamed at his son. 

Ben smiled and continued. “Months went by, and nuthin’ 
happened, and I thought we was in the clear.” 

“But the deciphered notes show that Mr. Underwood 
finally got the person in place to fence the gold,” Johnny said. 
“He contacted Blake, who contacted Arrie, and they agreed to 
put Ben’s fall into action.” 

Deputy Miller took over. “According to Underwood’s 
statement, he was ’bout to come to us to complain about the 
lack of movement in the bank robbery case and suggest that 
Ben was in cahoots with the robbers. But before he could, 
Agent Hammett here came back to town and tol’ us ’bout 
Harry’s dyin’ statement, pointin’ the finger of blame at Ben.” 

“At least, I thought it was you,” Hammett said 
apologetically. “Harry wasn’t exactly clear on that point.” 

Deputy Miller went on. “So, before Underwood called me, 
I called him and asked him to come down here to the station 
house.” 

“When he heard what Harry had said, it was better than 
he could have hoped for,” Hammett said. “He agreed to swear 
out a criminal complaint against Ben.” 

“So, we all piled into cars and headed to your house, Ben,” 
Miller said. “We just wanted to question ya. But when we got 
there, to our surprise—” 

“I confessed,” Ben said. 

“Tm sorry we went after the wrong Huck,” Hammett said. 
“But I have to ask, why did you take the blame?” 

“My daddy did what he did to save me,” Ben replied. “So, 
I did what I did to try an’ save him.” He paused. “How could I 
not?” 


Hattie squeezed Ben’s arm, and Clarence lowered his gaze 
and blinked back tears, though one managed to escape and 
run down his cheek. 

This time the pause was broken by Emmy. “How did you 
find Clarence, Hattie?” 

Hattie smiled radiantly. “Oh, dat was easy, honey! See, we 
been married fo’ nigh on thirty-seven years now. When I got 
to thinkin’ ’bout it, this whole thing had his name written all 
over it. I knew Ben’uz protectin’ him—he al’ays did. I also 
knew the kinds of places my husband likes to go to.” She cast 
him a sideways glance, and he looked at the ceiling. “’Sides, 
the night afore I left the Whittakers, I gotta ’nother letter he 
sent Ben askin’ fo’ money. Dat letter had a return address on it 
from up Burlington way.” 

Clarence’s brow furrowed, and he scratched his head. “I 
guess dat warn’t the brightest thang to do, were it?” 

Johnny, Emmy, and Steve stifled chuckles. 

Hattie shook her head. “You have yo’ moments, husban’, 
you shorely do.” 

“That’s what a visit with Rakia will do for you—or to 
you!” said Karl, and everyone laughed. 

Suddenly, Emmy became serious again. “Wait. Aren’t Ben 
and Clarence still in danger? I mean, Karpis and Arrie are still 
out there!” 

Hammett shook his head. “I don’t think so. Harry is dead, 
Arrie never threatened anyone, and the agency is tracking 
down Karpis. Last report is that he is headed down south 
toward New Orleans. In fact, word is Director J. Edgar Hoover 
himself is personally leading the manhunt. Besides, now that 
Blake and Underwood have been exposed, they and Arrie are 
in far more danger of Karpis’s wrath, since they were the ones 
who double-crossed him.” 

There was another pause. Deputy Miller looked around 
the room. “Anyone got anythin’ else to add?” he drawled. 

“Yes, suh,” Ben said sincerely. “I jes’ wanted to say that I 
hope the court will show leniency on my daddy. I know that 
probably won’t count fo’ much, but I wanted to get it on the 
record.” 


“T second that!” Johnny said, and everyone quickly 
agreed. 

Hammett said, “Pll certainly put in a good word for you, 
Clarence.” 

Clarence choked back tears. “Thankee . . . thankee all.” 

Dick spoke up. “Td like to see all my clients released on 
their own recognizance, if possible.” 

Deputy Miller scratched his head. “Well, I think we’ll have 
to keep Clarence, but I don’t see any reason why we can’t 
release Ben and Mrs. Huck. You all will still have to appear 
before the judge, you understand?” 

Ben and Hattie both nodded. 

“Then if there’s nothin’ else, I think we’re done here.” 
Deputy Miller motioned to two other deputies, who stood 
beside Clarence. Everyone stood. The Huck family hugged, 
and the deputies led Clarence down the hallway to the cells. 

Johnny, Emmy, and Steve raced to Ben and Hattie and 
hugged them. Johnny turned to their law-student lawyer. 
“Dick, thank you for representing them.” 

Dick smiled. “It was my pleasure. We still have to appear 
in court, of course, but I think Ben and Hattie are out of the 
woods at least.” 

“I don’t think I ever got your full name,” Johnny said. 

“Oh!” Dick said, holding out his hand. “It’s Richard. 
Richard Milhous Nixon.” 

“Johnny Avery Whittaker!” They shook hands. “I think 
you'll make a fine lawyer one day, Mr. Nixon!” 

“Tm actually more interested in politics,” Dick confided. 
“Besides, I knew Ben wasn’t a crook!” 
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The Whittakers invited everyone to their house that afternoon 
for a spring barbeque and picnic. To their surprise, everyone 
came, including Mrs. Mangle and Paul, and both of Emmy’s 
parents as well. The only one who didn’t make it was 
Clarence, who was still in custody. Fiona apologized to Hattie, 
who accepted and forgave without reservation. 


Before the food was served, Harold asked that they all 
bow their heads while he prayed. He thanked the Lord that 
the ordeal was over, that their families were safe, and that the 
right people had been brought to justice. He also prayed for 
the swift incarceration of Karpis and Arrie. 

Deputy Miller told them that the gold had been taken to 
Durham Bank, where it was secure. 

And so, Johnny thought, thus endeth the saga of the mystery 
of the Confederate gold and the robbery of Barrymore Banking 
and Trust. The Durham Bank now holds three things very precious 
to me, he mused, the gold, the cloth, and my journal. 

They all enjoyed the rest of the afternoon with delicious 
food, fun, and games. Johnny hoped this day would be the 
precursor to a great end of the school year and a wonderful 
summer of adventures with Emmy, Steve, and Paul. 

As he looked around at his friends and family playing, 
laughing, and fellowshipping together, his gaze rested on Karl 
Mangle. Karl was sitting with his wife, watching both of their 
now-healthy sons play in the yard. And at that precise 
moment, as though reading Johnny’s mind, Karl turned, 
looked straight at him . . . and smiled a smile that sent shivers 
down Johnny’s spine. 


Chapter Twenty-One 


May. 

The last two months had been so packed with activities 
that Johnny barely noticed the change of seasons. Winter had 
crawled away, and spring had loped in to take its place. 
Warm, comfortable breezes whispered through the bushes and 
cherry trees, spreading the scent of lilacs and almonds to 
anyone who had the sense to get out and enjoy them. 

Once Ben and Hattie were cleared of all charges, Ben 
decided to take Hattie on a trip to the coast for a few weeks to 
celebrate and spend time together. Fiona made a point of 
telling Hattie her job would be waiting for her when she got 
back. Johnny smiled as he watched them get on the bus 
bound for New Bern. His friends were free. 

If Johnny thought the last full month of the school year 
would be uneventful and smooth sailing, however, he was 
greatly mistaken. Several interesting things happened during 
the next few weeks. 

First, at school, they had a new math teacher to replace 
Mr. Blake: Mr. Eugene Smithson, formerly known as Coff. “It’s 
only temporary until the end of the year,” he told Johnny 
after their first class together, “but I have a good feeling about 
it. Thank you and your father for the recommendation!” 


“Our pleasure,” Johnny said, then added, “Any word 
about your brother?” 

Mr. Smithson shook his head. “Not a peep. I can only 
assume he left town. At least, that’s what I hope.” 

At the end of the following week, Johnny was walking to 
meet with Steve after school when he came across a stunning 
sight. That great, hulking goon Lazlo Farnsworth was 
clutching a much smaller, dirtier kid by his threadbare shirt. 
Holding the boy in his burly hand’s vise grip, Lazlo was 
taunting and threatening him with a pounding. Nothing 
stunning about that, except for the kid. 

Johnny recognized him at once. It was the boy—the one 
he saw from the top of the water tower when he first moved 
to Provenance last August, the same boy he saw last 
December across the river from the grotto being chased by 
Wilson and Lazlo last December! Lazlo had finally caught him, 
and now Johnny would finally meet him! 

Of course, Johnny thought, I have to get him away from 
Lazlo first. 

He ran up to the pair of them and heard Lazlo blat what 
he must’ve thought was a terribly clever insult. “Dull, dull, 
dull as dishwater, ain’tcha, dishy-washy? That’s your new 
name, Dishy Washy!” 

To his credit, the boy didn’t flinch but responded in a 
squeaky voice, “Sticks and stones may—” 

“—break your bones!” Lazlo finished. “Yeah! I like that 
idea, Dishy Washy!” 

“And you think he’s dull, Lazlo?” Johnny said, chortling. 
“When it comes to dullness, you win first prize!” 

Lazlo and the boy looked at him, the former with a scowl, 
the latter with wide-eyed recognition. “Take a hike, Whit- 
acre!” Lazlo barked. 

“Oooh! More of that razor-sharp wit!” Johnny retorted 
with a snort. “You should be on the radio with Jack Benny!” 

Without letting go of the kid, Lazlo turned to Johnny and 
poked a finger in his chest. “You’re gonna be in the hospital if 
you don’t scram, Whittaker! My brother ain’t here to defend 
you now!” 


Johnny held up his hands. “Okay, okay! If you feel that 
strongly about it, we’ll go! C’mon, kid.” 

But Lazlo gripped the boy’s shirt tighter. “Not him. He still 
has bones that need breakin’!” 

Johnny stepped closer. “I can’t let you do that, Lazlo.” 

The brute’s mouth curved into a sneery smile. “Pd mind 
my own beeswax if I was you, Whittaker, while you still have 
the chance to.” 

“That’s what I’m doing, Lazlo.” 

“You think this little wallflower is your business?” 

“T think people should treat others the way they want to 
be treated,” Johnny replied. “That’s in the Bible, the Golden 
Rule. Ever heard of it?” 

Lazlo blinked. “Maybe,” he grunted. 

“You should read it!” Johnny exclaimed brightly. “Even 
better, let’s read it together! I’ve got a Bible right here in my 
bag!” He opened the flap of his book bag and peered inside. 

“You know what you should do?” Lazlo said. “Fall down.” 

“What?” Johnny looked up, too late to stop the beefy fist 
heading straight for his eye. 

Wham! 

And down he went. 

Lazlo guffawed. “You fall down good! What a dimwit! 
Hey, that’s a great name for you: Dim-Whittaker!” His need 
for violence apparently satiated, Lazlo shoved the boy aside 
and lumbered off, still laughing. 

Johnny sat up slowly, nursing his eye, and the boy 
scrambled to him. “Are you okay?” 

“Am I bleeding?” 

“No.” 

Johnny smiled. “Then I’m okay.” 

“You're gonna have a shiner, though.” 

“Tve had ’em before.” 

The boy looked at him pensively. “Why did you do that?” 

“If you mean get hit, that wasn’t the plan. I just didn’t 
duck in time.” 

The boy shook his head. “No! I mean . . . why did you 
help me? You don’t even know me!” 


Johnny clambered to his knees excitedly. “But I do know 
you! We know each other—well, sort of! I mean, we’ve seen 
each other a couple of times now, and you’re the one who has 
been leaving me all those notes, right? In my mailbox and in 
my candy bag at Halloween?” 

The boy looked down. “Yeah.” 

“Well, it’s nothing to be ashamed of! Why did you help 
me?” 

“T thought you needed it,” the boy said shyly. His voice 
was soft and lilting, almost mesmerizing. 

“Right! Pm John Whittaker!” He stuck out his hand. 

The boy took it hesitantly. “I’m Jack Allen.” They shook. 

Johnny smiled. “And now we know each other officially!” 

Jack grinned. “Yeah!” 

They both stood. “I can’t believe we’ve finally met after all 
this time!” Johnny exclaimed. “I have so many questions for 
you!” 

“Questions?” Jack said warily. 

“Yeah! I mean, to start off, that last note you wrote—on 
the back of the paper with the symbols and the letter and 
number configuration. How did you know Arrie and Blake 
and Underwood were gonna meet up that night? Did you 
figure out the code?” 

Jack shook his head shyly. “No. I didn’t know they were 
all meeting up that night.” 

“Then why did you want me to go out there?” 

“Well, Arrie was there. I wanted you to know. What I 
thought you’d see was her giving moonshine to a man as 
payment for delivering her coded notes.” 

Johnny’s eyes widened. “What did the man look like?” 

Jack shrugged. “He wasn’t very tall. His clothes were worn 
and raggedy. He had a round face and was kinda chunky.” 

“Drop!” Johnny exclaimed. 

“Who?” 

“Oh, uh, just someone I know.” Johnny shook his head 
and added, “So that’s what he was up to.” 

“Yeah,” Jack said, nodding. “The day I left you that note, I 
had followed him on one of his deliveries. He was blotto, and 


he dropped one of the papers Arrie had given him. He walked 
away, and I picked it up, wrote you that message on the back, 
and left it in your mailbox.” 

Johnny smiled. “Incredible! And that wasn’t the first time. 
I mean, you’ve been following us around all along, right? Me 
and Emmy and Steve?” 

“Well... yeah.” 

“Then why didn’t you just come up and say something?” 

“I-I dunno.” 

Johnny blinked. “Whaddya mean you don’t know?” 

“I just d-don’t!” Jack stuttered. “I-I’m not... good with 
people.” He flushed red, wrung his hands, and suddenly 
looked as though he was uncomfortable in his own skin. 

Johnny realized he must be coming on too strong. He took 
a breath and smiled, then continued in a more even tone. 
“Oh! Well, that’s okay. I’m heading to meet my friend Steve 
right now. Pll introduce you—” 

Jack shook his head and backed away. “N-no, no, I-I 
really need to get home! I-I’ll see you later, okay?” And 
without waiting for an answer, he turned and ran off. 

“But wait! I—” Johnny watched him run, sighed, and bent 
over to pick up his book bag. 

Just then, Jack yelled from a distance, “Do you really have 
a Bible in that bag?” 

Johnny nodded, fished it out, and held it up. “Yep! I 
always carry it with me! You wanna read it?” 

Jack stood still for a long moment, then called out, “No.” 
He turned again and disappeared into a grove of trees. 

Johnny smiled and replaced the Bible in his bag. “Strange 
little guy,” he muttered. “I like him!” 


e -< o 


Of course, Jack was all Johnny could talk about when he met 
up with Steve. He rattled on and on about the encounter, 
providing Steve with a blow-by-blow of the encounter and a 
detailed description of the boy, completely forgetting that 
Steve had also seen him previously. “At your mailbox, 


remember?” Steve said. “The afternoon before we confronted 
Arrie at the grotto?” 

“Oh! Right! Sorry!” Johnny apologized. “This has just 
been such a long time in coming!” 

“Why didn’t you bring him with you?” 

“T tried, but he ran off when I suggested it.” 

“My magnetic personality triumphs again,” Steve said 
sarcastically. 

Johnny grinned. “No doubt! Actually, I think he’s just 
really shy. I mean, Lazlo was about to beat him up for being a 
wallflower, for goodness’ sake!” A thought struck him. 
“Wouldn’t it be weird if he has been at the school this whole 
time, but he was so shy I never even noticed him?” A pang of 
guilt stabbed his soul. “Now I feel bad.” 

“Hey, nobody else noticed him either,” Steve replied. 
“Some people like not being the center of attention.” He 
smirked. “No one in this conversation, of course.” 

Johnny chuckled, but the guilty feeling stayed with him. 
How many other people had he not noticed at school and 
church and even around town? Was he so self-absorbed he 
couldn’t be bothered to notice them? He hoped that wasn’t 
true, but the pang of guilt told him it probably was. Forgive 
me, Lord! he thought. And he made a mental note to repent of 
his behavior and seek out the shy, the withdrawn, the lonely, 
and the hurting from now on, the way Jesus would. He took a 
breath and said, “My Grandpa Jackson used to say, ‘We’re all 
God’s bairns!” 

“Barns?” 

“No, bairns,” Johnny corrected. “It’s a Scottish word that 
means ‘children.’ We’re all God’s children, and no person is 
better than the next, so we should treat everyone nicely.” 

Steve pointed at Johnny’s eye. “Including the bairn who 
gave you that shiner?” 

“Yes,” Johnny replied. “Even him. Grandpa also used to 
say that a black eye doesn’t hurt a brave soul.” 

Steve grinned. “Quite the pithy fellow, your grandpa.” 

“That he was,” Johnny agreed, touching his eye gingerly. 
He winced. “But he sure didn’t know how hard Lazlo 


Farnsworth can punch.” 

They headed to Johnny’s backyard, to the old shed he had 
converted into the Phantasmic Confabulator, the invention 
that provided a multisensory experience in storytelling. 
Johnny had created it, with Ben’s help, before Steve was 
healed and became a Christian. Johnny wanted Steve to be 
able to participate in biblical-historical adventures and to 
come to faith in the Lord. 

Since both of those had happened, and the past month had 
been filled with one real adventure after another, the 
Phantasmic Confabulator had been rather neglected— 
something else Johnny felt bad about. So when Steve asked to 
borrow the PC’s portable recording device to make some 
recordings of his own, Johnny not only agreed, but he also 
thought it a great opportunity to do some cleaning and touch- 
up work on the PC shed. 

As it turned out, that was fortuitous, because the shed was 
in far worse condition than Johnny had realized, and not 
because of neglect. 

Someone had been in it. 

None of the equipment was missing (Johnny and Ben had 
built a sturdy, locking cabinet in which to store it), but several 
of the projection bedsheets had been torn down and were 
wadded up at the far end of the shed. “Whew!” Steve 
exclaimed, holding his nose. “What’s that smell? It stinks!” 

Johnny nodded and thought the unpleasant odor was 
familiar. He couldn’t quite place it, but he knew he had 
smelled it before. 

“You think an animal got in here?” Steve asked. 

“Maybe . . .” Johnny muttered, “. . . and maybe not.” 

An odd feeling crept up Johnny’s spine. He wasn’t one for 
foretelling the future, but it was as though what he saw in the 
Phantasmic Confabulator shed was an unsettling portent of 
what was to come—like the opening scene of a scary, 
suspenseful movie. 

He didn’t know how right he was. 


Chapter Twenty-Two 


The following weekend brought the next scene in the scary 
movie. 

It was a perfect spring day that somehow managed to 
occur on a Saturday. Johnny hadn’t seen Jack all that week, 
though he was careful to look for him at school. (His search 
did reveal a few other “wallflowers” he had never noticed 
before, and he resolved to seek them out each day from then 
on, if only to simply say hi.) He had told Emmy about finally 
meeting Jack, but even the two of them searching together 
couldn’t find him. Johnny could only conclude that either 
Jack was an expert at camouflage, or he didn’t attend 
Brookhaven. He hoped he hadn’t scared him off permanently 
when he offered to introduce him to Steve. 

Speaking of Steve, Johnny hadn’t seen him in the past 
week, either, despite going over to his house several times. 
His mother told him Steve was “out somewhere” and he was 
welcome to wait for him if he liked. But Johnny always 
refused; he hadn’t gotten over the creepy feeling just standing 
on the porch of the Mangle house gave him. He assumed 
Steve was using the portable recorder to make some epic 
audio adventure, and he would reveal it when he was ready. 

Meanwhile, he had taken Charlie over to play with 


Emmy’s younger sister, Henny, that morning, and Emmy had 
come back with him. Johnny and Emmy lay contentedly, side 
by side, on the grass in his front yard, silently watching the 
tree leaves dance frenetically in the breeze. When he didn’t 
focus on them but let his vision blur, Johnny thought the 
leaves resembled a flock of starlings shooting upwards in 
unison—or a colony of bats fluttering about in one united 
chorus, a reverie of the glories of the day. 

That joy ended quickly when Karl Mangle stormed up the 
walk and stood glowering down at them like a dark cloud that 
blew in to spoil the day. 

“Oh, hi, Professor Mangle,” Johnny said as he stood up. It 
was only then that he saw Steve, wearing a backpack, half 
hidden behind his father. That alone revealed that this wasn’t 
going to be a neighborly social call. Steve’s recent 
effervescence and enthusiasm now seemed overshadowed by 
his own troublesome rain cloud. 

“Uh-oh,” Emmy whispered as she rose to her feet. 

Johnny helped her up, giving her a slight nod. If he could 
read his barometer at this moment, it would surely forecast an 
impending storm. 

“Is your father at home?” Mangle asked. His right eyebrow 
looked like a pitcher’s mound and his left like a ramp. If you 
could ride a bike over them, you’d sail for quite a distance. 

“Yes, sir,” Johnny answered. “In the house. Pll take you.” 

Harold was on the couch, reading the newspaper, when 
they all entered. “Well, quite the entourage,” he said. “What 
can I do for you, Karl?” 

“Mein sohn has been telling me many things. He expects 
me to believe the geschwdtz your son proselytized him to: the 
same unsubstantiated religious ideologies that you harp on 
and on about.” 

“From your tone, I take it he’s convinced you about as 
much as I have,” Harold said. 

“T am as firmly entrenched an atheist now as I have ever 
been,” Mangle replied. 

Harold folded his paper and laid it down as if he knew this 
would not be a short conversation. “I’m sorry to hear it. Faith 


has had a profound impact on Steve.” 

Mangle instantly bristled. “Has it? Has it indeed?” 

Johnny knew he should stay quiet, but the words came 
out before he could stop them. “Can’t you see? He’s happier 
now than I’ve ever seen him!” Johnny glanced over at Steve, 
who smiled appreciatively. 

Mangle nodded. “Ja, because he is no longer lame. And 
he’s been telling the whole family how that came to be.” 

Johnny swallowed so hard that he was sure everyone 
heard it. 

By now, Fiona had entered the room. She made her way 
past Johnny and sat on the sofa beside Harold. “Did he?” she 
said. “What did you tell your Da, Steven?” 

Steve spoke with an odd mixture of confidence and 
anxiety. “That ... God healed me. There’s no other 
explanation for it.” 

“Quatsch! Poppycock!” Mangle blurted, his voice getting 
louder every time he spoke. “Gott is an invention of 
superstitious fools. How anyone with even a modicum of a 
brain could possibly subscribe to such ludicrous fables is 
beyond my understanding.” 

“And that is the problem,” Harold said. “It’s beyond your 
understanding. Scripture would say that you have eyes but 
cannot see, and ears but cannot hear.” 

“Save your witticisms, Harold. I didn’t come to hear them 
again,” Mangle sneered. 

“Yes, love,” said Fiona to Harold. “No sense casting your 
pearls before . . . well, the professor.” 

Johnny put his hand to his mouth to keep from busting 
out laughing. Harold stifled a smile. “So why are you here, 
Karl?” Harold asked. “To complain about your son being 
healed or about him becoming a Christian?” 

Mangle sank uninvited into an overstuffed chair. “While I 
prefer Steven to espouse my views on religion, I believe that 
each person should make that decision for him- or herself. 
And, of course, I’m overjoyed that he is cured. The reason I’m 
here is the means of his healing.” 

Johnny glanced wide-eyed at Steve and thought, You told 


him about the cloak, didn’t you? Steve looked away. 

But as if he could read Johnny’s thoughts, Mangle blurted 
out, “Ja, Steven told me about the cloth! He told me 
everything, including that he was healed by it.” 

Johnny glared at Steve incredulously. 

Steve took a deep breath. “I thought it might change his 
mind about God,” he said apologetically. “I mean, what are 
the odds that you’d have the cloth when I needed it so much? 
God planned it that way.” 

Mangle said, “It has nothing to do with so-called 
‘providence.’ It is fate. The cloth is mein destiny. My chance to 
make a difference in the world. And you have it!” 

“All right, there’s no point in denying it now,” Harold 
said. “Yes. We have the cloth. But it’s in a secure place, and 
that’s where it’s staying.” 

Mangle erupted out of the chair. “The only reason you 
even know about it is because of me! You joined my search 
for it in the Middle East! And now, somehow, you have both it 
and the journal, and you haven’t even had the decency to tell 
me!” 

Harold tried to respond, but Karl plowed over him: “I’m 
not a dummkopf, and I don’t appreciate being treated like one! 
You have the cloth of powers, but you have no idea what it 
could truly mean! It must be evaluated, studied, tested by 
competent scientists who can harness the secrets held inside 
it.” 

“And I suppose you’re the competent scientist,” Harold 
said. 

“One of them! Mein colleagues are most intrigued and 
desirous of evaluating it!” Mangle’s face softened a bit. 
“Harold, as an intelligent man, a reasonable man, you must 
see the benefit in sharing it with the world!” 

“To the contrary,” Harold said. “The robe of Jesus Christ is 
no more a dispensary for the desires of men than God Himself. 
When you diminish the sacred to something that can fulfill 
your whims, you replace worshiping the Creator with 
worshiping an idol. True faith won’t allow that. My faith 
won’t allow it.” 


Mangle threw up his hands. “How can you be so selfish? Is 
hoarding something that can do good for mankind what your 
Jesus would do? If you truly believe that His power is in that 
cloth, then you must also believe He put it there for a reason. 
To continue His healing ministry. Would you prevent His 
power from accomplishing its purpose?” 

Harold blinked, surprised. “You sound closer to believing 
than you want to admit, Karl.” 

Mangle looked flustered for a moment, then recovered. 
“Nein! Nein! Do not confuse belief with scientific inquiry and 
achievement!” A sudden thought seemed to come to him, and 
he adjusted his tone. “I shall prove it. Let me take the cloth 
for a month. That should be long enough for us to study it 
properly. After that, I shall return it to you.” 

“No!” Johnny exclaimed. 

“Its not your decision to make, junge!” Mangle snapped. 

“Actually,” Harold said, “it is. The journal, the cloth, all of 
it was given to John by his grandfather. So, ultimately, it’s his 
responsibility.” 

Johnny smiled appreciatively at his father, then turned to 
Mangle. “And you can’t have it,” he said flatly. 

Mangle growled. “Think, boy! This burden you carry is too 
heavy for a child. Steve has told me how difficult this has 
been for you. I don’t know how you’ve managed to bear up 
through it all. Leave it to me. I’ll do what’s right for 
everyone.” 

Johnny faced Mangle directly and stood as tall as he 
could. “No disrespect meant, sir, but I think you’re more 
concerned about what’s right for you.” 

Mangle’s face reddened and his jaw clenched. He suddenly 
tramped toward Johnny, pointing at him menacingly, and 
yelled, “Give me that cloth!” 

“Pop!” Steve cried. 

Now Harold erupted from the couch. “Stop!” he shouted. 
He moved between Mangle and Johnny. “I won’t have you 
threatening my son.” 

Mangle took a controlled breath. “How is this, then?” he 
said coldly. “I got you the position at Duke. I could just as 


easily get you out.” 

Harold returned his cold stare, unfazed. “The dean is 
pleased with my performance. He told me as much last week.” 

“Ja... for now. But he won’t hesitate to let you go if he 
finds out you’ve done something . . . unsavory.” 

“Except I haven’t.” 

“It is your word against mine. And Pll do whatever it 
takes. So tell your son to give me the cloth!” 

Harold squared his shoulders. With even tones devoid of 
emotion, he said, “So it has come to this. Lies. Betrayal. 
Threats. All for the sake of getting your way.” He shook his 
head. “I would never have thought it of you, Karl.” 

Mangle clenched his fists, and for a moment, Johnny 
thought he might strike his father. But Mangle just waved 
them under Harold’s chin. “I will do anything to have that 
cloth. Anything! It is too important to be hidden away from 
people who could use it for the good of humanity!” He paused 
and looked at everyone before returning his cold stare to 
Harold. “So? What will it be?” 

Harold looked down at Johnny, who gave him a 
determined nod. Harold smiled. “You do what you have to, 
Karl,” he said evenly. “And so will I.” 

Mangle shook with rage. Johnny was sure he would grab 
Harold and wrestle him to the ground. He knew Professor 
Mangle wanted to possess the cloth, but in a way, it seemed to 
already possess him. 

Mangle suddenly turned on his heel, stomped to the front 
door, and flung it open so hard that it thudded against the 
wall, leaving a dent in the plaster. “Come, Steven! We’re 
leaving!” 

Steve stood still. “No, Pop.” 

Mangle’s eyes widened. “Nein?” 

Steve shook his head slightly. “I’m sorry, but Pd rather 
stay here.” 

Mangle scowled at Johnny. “See what you’ve done? 
You’ve turned mein sohn against me! Is that what Christians 
do? Well, you can have your pathetic faith. But you will regret 
this. I promise you!” His smoldering eyes suggested he meant 


every word. 
The violent slam of the front door as he left confirmed it. 


Chapter Twenty-Three 


If everyone had suspected that a dogfight between Karl and 
Harold was inevitable, no one could have guessed that the 
reality would be such a raging argument royale. It took a full 
five minutes for most everyone to calm down and recover 
from the shell shock of the verbal melee, after which Fiona 
brought out a plate of Hattie’s amazing oatmeal cookies and a 
pitcher of sweet tea to wash them down. 

Steve touched neither the cookies nor the tea, being the 
one person who did not recover from the confrontation. 
Instead, he paced around the room like an agitated caged lion, 
muttering aloud, “It’s all my fault! I never should have told 
him about the cloth! What have I done?” 

Johnny moved in front of him to calm him down. “Steve 


” 


His friend stopped and grabbed his arm. “I’m sorry, 
Whitty! You tried to tell me! I had no idea Pop would explode 
like that! I mean, he does have a temper, but I’ve never seen 
him get so hot under the collar! I thought telling him how I 
was healed would change his mind about God. Boy, was I 
wrong! I’m so sorry!” He shook his head fiercely. 

Johnny grabbed him by the shoulders. “Steve, look at 
me!” 


Steve stopped and looked at his friend. 

“This is not your fault!” Johnny said forcefully. “Your dad 
is obsessed. What just happened proves it. That means he 
would have found out about us having the cloth no matter 
how hard you or I or anyone else tried to keep it from him. 
It’s not... your... fault!” 

“John is right, Steve,” Harold said. “Listen to him.” 

Steve looked from face to face around the room, then back 
at Johnny, his eyes still filled with sorrow. He let out a long 
sigh, sank into the same overstuffed chair his father had used, 
put his head in his hands, and sobbed. Johnny laid a hand on 
one of Steve’s shaking shoulders, and Emmy placed a hand on 
the other. No one said anything for a few moments. 

Once Steve regained a measure of composure, Harold 
broke the silence. “Steve, I do agree with you that that degree 
of rage wasn’t like your father. I’ve seen Karl angry before, 
even livid. But this was nearly out of control. It’s almost as if 
...” Harold trailed off thoughtfully. 

“As if what?” Johnny asked. 

Harold took a breath. “As if someone has backed him into 
a corner.” 

Suddenly, Steve bolted upright. “Yes! Someone has! I 
almost forgot!” He lunged from the chair, grabbed his 
backpack, and pulled from it the portable recorder from the 
Phantasmic Confabulator. “I’ve been making recordings, 

y know, trying to do my own audio adventures. I wanted to 
record in our den, but Pop was in there, talking on the phone. 
The phone guy was talking so loud, Pop pulled the receiver 
away from his ear, and I could hear him from the receiver 
too! I decided to record the conversation. I just wanted to 
practice recording, but this is what I got!” He flipped the 
switch to “On,” and the recording began with Karl’s whining 
voice: 


“There hasn’t been much I can do. I suspected they had 
the cloth of powers, but I didn’t know for sure, and I 
couldn’t prove it.” 


A deep, languid voice responded from the receiver. 


“Well, you know now, thanks to your son. So, what’s 
keeping you? I don’t have to remind you that this is a 
remarkable opportunity. If you don’t do something about 
it, we'll find someone who will.” 

“Nein! Nein! Don’t worry! I'll take care of it!” 

“I hope that’s true. This would be your ticket for 
membership with the C.O.S.U. Not to mention wealth 
beyond your imagination.” 

“Ja, ja! You can count on me!” 

“Fine. But don’t breathe a word of this to anyone. If it 
gets out before we secure the prize, it will mean chaos. 
That would not bode well for you at all.” 

“I swear! I will get the cloth. Whatever it takes.” 


Steve turned off the recorder. Johnny and Harold exchanged 
looks. “The C.O.S.U.,” Johnny muttered. 

Harold nodded grimly, and an odd look crossed his face. 
He sat back down next to Fiona. 

“Yeah!” Steve added. “I’ve never heard my father so 
submissive and intimidated before. I was on my way to bring 
you this when Papa saw me and decided he’d come too.” 

“Does he know about this recording, lad?” Fiona asked. 

“No, ma’am,” Steve replied. “He doesn’t know I have the 
recorder, and he didn’t see me put it in my backpack.” 

Emmy suddenly held up her hands. “Wait! Wait! Just who 
or what is the C.O.S.U.?” 

“It’s the Center of Scientific Understanding, dear,” Fiona 
said kindly. 

“They’re the bad guys, Em,” Johnny said. “Very bad.” 

“And they’d really hurt a kid to get what they want?” 
Emmy asked incredulously. 

“Yes,” Harold said flatly. “They would kill to get the 
cloth.” He paused, then added. “Men have killed to get it.” 

Emmy’s jaw dropped. “B-but that’s insane! They’d kill 
people to get something that heals people?” 

“That’s not the only thing the cloth does.” 

Everyone turned to Harold. 

“Whaddya mean, that’s not the only thing?” Steve asked 


pensively. “What else does it do?” 

Harold looked straight at Johnny with a stare that pierced 
the boy’s soul. “C’mon, son,” he said softly. “Think about it. 
It’s been right in front of us the whole time.” 

Johnny’s eyes narrowed and his brow furrowed. His brain 
processed the events of the past school year so fast he thought 
the top of his head would spin off. But nothing seemed to 
connect. Then his father added, “Your Grandpa Jackson .. . 
the journal .. .” 

And suddenly it hit him like a bolt from the blue. He 
looked at his father and whispered: 

“Neamhnaid fior pris . . . beatha fhada! That’s what they’re 
after!” 

Harold smiled weakly and nodded. “I should have realized 
sooner. I should have known.” 

Steve and Emmy looked completely confused. “Known 
what?” said Steve. “Magic words?” 

Johnny shook his head. “No. They’re old Scots Gaelic 
phrases that mean ‘pearl of great price’ and ‘long life.’ But 
how did Grandpa Jackson know about them?” 

“The C.0.S.U. has been around in different forms for a 
very long time,” Harold replied, “much longer than we 
realize. I found that out when Karl and I were in the Middle 
East. And there were signs about this back then, too. I just 
didn’t put them together until I heard the man on the tape 
talk about the cloth’s ‘true power.” 

“What true power?” Steve asked. “What are you talking 
about?” 

“Beatha fhada,” Johnny repeated. “Long life!” 

Harold took over. “The C.O.S.U. is a rabid organization, 
bent on finding the cure for aging.” 

Emmy’s face scrunched up like a pug. “But . . . aging isn’t 
a disease.” 

“The C.0.S.U. believes it is,” Harold replied. “And they 
further believe it’s only a matter of time before science 
discovers a way to stop and even reverse it. It’s something 
mankind has sought after for centuries. You’ve heard of Ponce 
de Leon and the fountain of youth?” 


“Sure, but that’s only a myth, a story!” Emmy said. 

“Not according to Herodotus,” Johnny countered. “He was 
a fifth-century-BC historian who wrote of just such a spring 
that gave the Macrobians exceptional longevity. He said they 
lived to be 120 to 130 years old on average.” 

Harold smiled at his son proudly and added, “There’s also 
the elixir of life, sometimes called ‘the philosopher’s stone.’” 

Steve’s eyes grew wide. “So, you’re saying that Jesus’ robe 
. . . gives people long life?” 

“The C.0.S.U. thinks so,” Johnny said solemnly. “After all, 
we—and now they—know for certain that it heals.” 

Emmy looked as though her head was about to explode. 
She cradled it in her hands, like parentheses around the word 
kaboom! “But . . . what does that even mean? Does anyone 
who touches the cloth live longer? ’Cause I’ve touched it, and 
I definitely don’t want to live to be 120 years old!” 

Harold stood. “Let’s keep our wits about us.” He retrieved 
his pipe from the fireplace mantel. “I very much doubt that 
merely touching the cloth imbues long life.” He struck a 
match and lit the pipe, filling the room with the aroma of his 
tobacco blend. A swirl of bluish smoke wafted above his head. 
“What needs to be addressed now is how to deal with Karl’s 
intention to obtain the cloth.” 

“Well, it’s obvious, isn’t it?” Emmy exclaimed. “It’s 
already in a secure place. You need to keep it there until you 
can find someplace even more secure!” 

“Wait—what secure place?” Steve asked. 

“In a safe deposit box at Durham Bank,” Johnny replied 
without thinking. Harold grimaced, and Johnny winced. “I 
shouldn’t have said that.” 

“Oh c’mon, you can trust me!” Steve exclaimed. 

“Like I trusted you to not tell your dad about the cloth in 
the first place?” 

Steve’s face reddened. “Oh, yeah.” 

“Its not just you, Steve,” Harold said. “In many ways, the 
cloth is like the Ring of Gyges in Plato’s writings that could 
make the wearer invisible. Even if someone started off using it 
with the best of intentions, before long the temptation to 


misuse it would be too great. Look how even the mere promise 
of possessing it has affected your father.” 

“Which is why hiding the cloth away isn’t good enough,” 
Fiona declared. She had been silent for so long, Johnny almost 
forgot she was there. But now, as most always when she 
spoke, her words hit the mark with complete accuracy. 
“There’s no place so secure that would keep desperate people 
from finding and taking it. Our local bank has been robbed 
already. What’s to keep someone from robbing the Durham 
Bank?” 

“What are you suggesting, my love?” Harold asked. 

“Tm not suggesting, I’m stating flat out the best and most 
obvious course of action,” Fiona said earnestly. “The cloth 
must be destroyed.” 

And there it was, the quandary that had been stewing in 
the back of Johnny’s mind and heart since Christmas, and 
perhaps even before that: Preserve a piece of the robe of Jesus 
Christ, God the Son, the Word made flesh . . . or destroy it. 

The room fell deathly silent, a pall casting its net over 
each of them. Johnny sat down quickly, afraid he would 
collapse to the floor if he didn’t. In an instant, the weight of 
responsibility he’d carried the past several months got much 
heavier, and he knew it was about to become unbearable. 

Emmy broke the silence, albeit briefly. “Ohimè.” Everyone 
looked at her, and she quickly explained, “It’s an Italian word. 
My mom uses it a lot. It means ‘Oh dear.” 

“Yeah, that pretty much sums it up all right,” Steve said 
quietly. “Even the thought of destroying the cloth makes me 
sick to my stomach.” He looked at Johnny, his eyes almost 
pleading. “It’d be like destroying everything I’ve become .. . 
like . . . destroying me.” 

Johnny nodded and looked at Emmy. Her eyes were 
glazed over, her expression dazed. She caught sight of 
Johnny’s look, took a deep breath, and let it out. “This is too 
much...” she all but whispered. “On the one hand, Jesus 
wore that cloth! Jesus! God’s Son! . . . On the other hand—and 
no offense meant, Steve—but, seeing how obsessed 
Mr. Mangle was—and is—about getting it . . . and thinking 


how it could affect others the same way, or maybe worse .. .” 
She shook her head. “How can we let that happen?” 

“Because we must,” Harold replied. “I’ve thought about it 
a great deal. We cannot destroy the cloth. It’s a priceless 
artifact of incalculable historical significance. The greatest 
since the Shroud of Turin. It has been safeguarded for 
centuries. Men have died to protect it. And for some 
miraculous reason, it has wound up in our home and in our 
lives. 

“There must be a reason it has survived all this time and 
found its way here, and to my mind we cannot circumvent our 
current crisis by destroying it. That would be the height—or 
depth—of shirking our responsibility. There must be a way to 
keep the cloth safe.” 

Apparently satisfied with the power and logic of his 
statement, he pulled on his pipe, blew the mouthful of smoke 
upward, and looked at Fiona, who sat stoically. His satisfied 
expression turned thoughtful, and he crossed to his wife and 
said gently, “I believe that’s our best and most obvious course 
of action, my love.” He stroked Fiona’s hair tenderly with the 
back of his fingers, and she reached up and took his hand, 
holding it to her cheek. 

Harold took a breath. “Well. It would appear we are at an 
impasse.” He pointed with his pipe at himself and Steve. “Two 
for preserving the cloth.” He then pointed to Emmy and 
Fiona. “Two for destroying it. But all that is moot. The 
decision rests, as it always has, with one person, the person to 
whom it was entrusted.” 

All eyes fell on Johnny, and with them, the spotlight of 
history. Suddenly, every conversation, confrontation, and 
argument he’d had about the cloth came rushing back at him, 
slapping him in the face. He had tried to convince everyone 
that the cloth belonged to him, and he had won. Even his 
father now agreed it did. 

And so the moment had come. The ultimate decision had 
fallen to him. 

And it filled him with utter dread. 

Johnny recalled the myth of Atlas, who carried the weight 


of the world on his shoulders. Johnny bowed low in his chair 
and whispered, “I can’t do it, Lord . . . I can’t carry this 
weight.” Tears swarmed his eyes. 

At that moment, the most incredible thing Johnny had 
ever experienced in his short life happened. For the flash of a 
second, a shimmering Being—pure light personified— 
appeared before him, His beatific face smiling tenderly. He 
stood beside Johnny and lifted the weight from him, bearing 
Johnny’s burden. And a lightness, a peace, a transcendent joy, 
permeated every part of him. 

The spotlight of history was not on Johnny. It was on the 
One standing next to him. 

Yes, Atlas was a myth. But the myth pointed to the true 
story. Jesus alone bore the weight of the world—our sins, our 
futures, our lives—on the cross. Not a mythological deity. Not 
a ten-year-old boy. And certainly not a piece of cloth. 

A verse materialized in Johnny’s mind: 


“Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 


And as quickly as it had come, the vision, the Being, the 
beatific face, vanished. 

Johnny knew at that moment what had to be done. 

He rose from the chair and faced the others, feeling lighter 
and stronger than he had in months. “I don’t know why the 
cloth came to me. I may never know. I suppose everyone has 
their own burdens to bear. But Grandpa Jackson gave me the 
responsibility for this one. And I think that responsibility is 
about more than just keeping the cloth safe. It’s also about 
being responsible for what happens as a result of people using 
it.” 

Johnny scanned each face: Emmy’s full of compassion . . . 
Steve’s conflicted . . . Fiona’s confident . . . and finally 
Harold’s. His father seemed to know already what Johnny was 
going to say. His eyes filled with tears, and though his jaw 
was clenched, the faintest hint of a smile touched his lips. 

Then he nodded, as if already agreeing, even though the 
decision would cause him great sorrow. 


Johnny forced out the words, for they would not come 
easily. “We have to destroy the cloth.” 

Time stood still. No one moved or even seemed to breathe. 
The memory of each face etched itself on Johnny’s mind, a 
moment he would never forget. The implications of the 
decision were staggering. But one by one, each person 
validated Johnny’s verdict. 

Harold sat next to Fiona, both beaming at him with pride. 

Steve looked despondent, but he also nodded and held out 
his hand. Johnny shook it and said, “You’re more than the 
cloth, Steve. Much more.” 

Steve smiled and said, “I know.” 

When Steve let go, Emmy walked straight up to Johnny, 
threw her arms around his neck, and whispered into his ear, 
“You are the right person.” 

The next several minutes were completely practical in 
nature, discussing the means of destroying the cloth, but only 
one idea made sense. 

“We'll have to burn it,” Harold said. 

They all winced at the thought. The idea felt intensely 
unpleasant. 

“T feel like one of those people in the crowd calling out for 
Barabbas to be released and for Pilate to crucify Jesus,” Steve 
said. 

“We were all in that crowd,” Fiona mused. 

“Tf it’s going to be done, we’d better do it today,” Steve 
said. “Pop won’t sit around. Once he gets a thing in his mind, 
he gets straight to it.” 

“Well,” Harold said, “we can’t do anything about it today. 
Durham Bank won’t be open until Monday morning.” 

“What do we do until then?” Steve asked. 

“T suggest we pray,” Fiona said. “It’s the one thing we 
shoulda started off doin’, and the one thing we havna’ yet 
done.” 

They all agreed, gathered in a circle, and had just bowed 
their heads when a clamor outside, punctuated by McDuff’s 
disgruntled barks and snarls, caused them to reopen their 
eyes. 


“That dog has the worst timing,” Harold growled. 

Johnny went to the window and looked out through the 
lace curtain. “There’s a fight on our lawn! It looks like Paul 
... and Jack!” 


Chapter Twenty-Four 


The kids flew out the door, Harold and Fiona right behind 
them. Steve grabbed Paul, Johnny grabbed Jack, and Emmy 
yelled at them to stop. Once the fighters were parted, Paul 
twisted out of his brother’s grasp. “Get me lo!” he shouted, 
and without any explanation, ran off as fast as his feet would 
carry him. 

“Paul! Paul!” Steve called out, then sighed. “That brother 
of mine is a dope.” 

Johnny let go of Jack, who brushed the grass off his 
clothes. “Oh boy. My mother isn’t going to be happy when she 
sees these stains,” Jack said. “They never come out.” 

“Forget the stains!” Johnny exclaimed. “What was that all 
about?” 

Jack looked blank for a moment. “Hm? Oh, you mean the 
fight? Well . . .” He lowered his eyes. “I was coming over to 
apologize for running off the other day, and I saw Paul spying 
on you, listening through the window. He was there with his 
ear to the glass for a long time. So I asked him what he was 
doing, and he started to run off, so I tackled him. Turns out 
for no reason, since he got away.” 

“Why would he do that?” Emmy asked. 

“T guess he wanted to hear if you kept talking about the 


cloth after his dad left,” Jack replied. 

Alarmed, Harold asked, “Wait. How do you know about 
the cloth?” 

Jack shrugged. “Oh, I’ve known about it for months.” 

Smack! Harold did yet another facepalm. “Does everyone 
know about this thing?” 

“I dunno about everyone, but your neighbors probably 
do,” Jack replied. “Mr. Mangle shouted loud enough to be 
heard in the next county.” 

“Worst. Secret. Ever,” Steve said dryly. 

Fiona smiled. “I think this young man knows a lot more 
than we realize.” 

Johnny gaped at Jack. “I’m sure he does! How could you 
have known about the cloth for months? We didn’t even meet 
until recently!” 

“Oh, uh, well . . .” Jack’s face reddened, and he shrank in 
on himself. “I kind of get around and . . . see things and hear 
things.” 

Just then, McDuff barked at Jack. It wasn’t an irritated 
bark but a friendly, pay-attention-to-me bark. McDuff never 
did that with anyone but family and a few people who either 
fed him or took him for a walk. 

Jack crouched down and scratched McDuff behind the ear 
as if they were old chums. McDuff’s head leaned affectionately 
into his hand. 

Johnny’s jaw dropped. “It was you! You folded the cloth 
when McDuff was healed, while I was gone to get bandages. 
Didn’t you?” 

Jack’s face reddened again, and he kept his attention on 
McDuff’s flopping ear. 

“You were there all along,” Johnny continued. “With the 
notes and . . . whatever I needed! And... I never even knew 
you!” 

Jack glanced up, his face beet red. “I saw you playing with 
the sword that day. You seemed like a good egg—a lot of fun, 
you know? So... when things went south with McDuff, I... 
helped.” 

“You did more than help, Jack. You were like a guardian 


angel!” 

“No, no, that’s going too far,” Jack said shyly. “I just kept 
my eyes and ears open. You looked like you could use a pal.” 

A huge wave of affection flooded Johnny’s soul. He 
crouched down to Jack’s level and said softly, “Y’know, I had 
a feeling that when we finally met we’d be friends. Now I 
hope we'll be friends for life.” 

Jack looked at him, smiled, and returned to scratching 
McDuff’s ear in earnest. McDuff didn’t mind at all. 

“Oh, no!” Harold groaned. 

Johnny stood. His father looked stricken. 

“What is it, love?” Fiona asked. 

“If Paul heard our discussion,” Harold replied, “then he 
knows we plan to destroy the cloth. And that we’re going to 
Durham Monday morning to get it.” 

“I guarantee you he'll tell Pop,” Steve said. “He tells Pop 
everything.” 

Emmy huffed. “Well, that’s not good.” 

“It certainly isn’t,” Harold agreed. “Karl will be there. And 
he’ll do whatever it takes to get the cloth.” 

Johnny looked at each of them, the wheels turning in his 
head. He smiled. “I think I have a way to stop him.” 

Steve also smiled. “Ah, Whitty, brain the size of a planet! 
Where do we start?” 

Before Johnny could answer, Harold jumped in. “Wait, 
John. Will whatever you’re cooking up in that head of yours 
work without Steven?” 

Steve blinked. “Without me? You can trust me, sir, I 
promise!” 

“It’s not about trust,” Harold said. “It’s about honor— 
honoring your parents. You shouldn’t be put in a position 
where you have to lie to them. We can’t let you do that. 
John?” 

Johnny nodded. “It would be better with him, but yessir, 
it will work without him.” He turned to his friend. “I’m sorry, 
Steve. I agree with Dad.” 

“B-but, I don’t get it,” Steve said. “If Pop is wrong, 
shouldn’t I lie to him to protect what’s right?” 


Fiona reached out, felt Steve’s arm, and squeezed it 
lightly. “Laddie, John has told us how much you’ve been 
readin’ the Scriptures since you became a Christian. Devourin’ 
them, he said. Tha’s truly wonderful. And if you keep reading 
them, you'll see soon enough that the Lord has set boundaries 
we're no’ intended to cross. 

“While we mayn’t understand the ‘why’ of it all, our 
choices reflect who we are... and who we’re becoming. 
Those choices change us, for better or for worse. And when 
we meet the Lord one day, we’ll be held up to His light for the 
person we’ve become. The Lord will take care of the bits and 
bobs of life. Only He can control the outcome. And only He 
should decide how—and if—we’re part of the solution.” 

She smiled and patted his arm. “Ye need to g’home. Ye 
need to honor your father.” 

Johnny could see Steve wrestling through what Fiona said, 
as if he disagreed yet also knew that he had a lot to learn 
about the Christian life and how to live it. 

Steve finally nodded and took a deep breath. “Okay. PI 
go. But before I do”—he paused and looked at each of them 
with intense sincerity—“could we have that prayer first?” 

Fiona, who still had hold of Steve’s arm, drew him to her. 
“Of course! Gather in, everyone!” 


Chapter Twenty-Five 


Monday. 

At 8:40 a.m. on the twenty-fifth of May, Harold 
Whittaker’s black Ford Victoria pulled onto the highway 
headed to Durham. Johnny and Emmy sat in the back seat. 
Moments later, Harold spied in his rearview mirror Karl 
Mangle’s car following them. Mangle stayed far enough 
behind so Harold could not be certain if anyone was with him 
in the car or, if anyone was, how many. 

It mattered not. The Whittaker group had a mission to 
accomplish and a plan to get it done. 

Five minutes after nine o’clock, Harold drove up and 
parked in front of Durham Bank, and the three of them got 
out of the car. Harold had instructed Johnny and Emmy to 
resist the urge to look around for Mangle and to head straight 
inside, which they did. But as Johnny opened the bank’s door 
for Emmy and his dad, he caught a glimpse of Mangle’s car 
stopped up the street. Johnny smiled faintly and entered the 
bank himself. 

Almost immediately, a public bus pulled up and parked 
behind Harold’s car. Perfect timing, Johnny thought. A crowd 
of people filed off, including kids and adults. Some headed up 
the boulevard to start their workdays, some congregated on 


the sidewalk, and two entered the bank. 

Twenty minutes later, Harold, Johnny, and Emmy all 
exited the bank, each holding a package. Harold walked to his 
car, got in, and started the engine. Johnny and Emmy both 
paused for a moment, then Johnny took off running to the 
left, while Emmy ran off to the right. 

Instantly, the back doors of Mangle’s car burst open, and 
Wilson Knox and Lazlo Farnsworth piled out. Farnsworth took 
off after Johnny, and Wilson headed after Emmy. Harold then 
pulled away from the curb slowly and made a left turn at the 
next intersection. Mangle peeled away from his spot and 
followed, also turning left at the cross street. 

Had he waited five minutes more, Mangle would have 
seen a stout Black woman and a small blond boy also leaving 
the bank with a similar package. 

Lazlo was the first to corner his prey. 

Johnny leaned against the back-alley wall of a business, 
calmly picking dirt out from under his fingernails. His 
package was under his arm. The alleyway was otherwise 
deserted, with only one way out: the way he had come in. It 
was rather peaceful and pleasant there, he thought, except for 
the putrid smell of the garbage cans scattered about. 

But any serenity the place held for Johnny was shattered a 
moment later by huffing, puffing, wheezing Lazlo storming up 
to him from the alley entrance. “Ha! Caught you!” the brute 
said. 

Johnny scoffed. “Took you long enough. I had to stop 
three times to keep from losing you.” 

Lazlo sneered. “Right. Like you really knew I was chasing 
you.” 

“Farnsworth,” Johnny said complacently, “I’d recognize 
your elephantine footsteps anywhere. You sound like an 
overweight moose wearing combat boots.” 

“Then you also know what I want,” Lazlo said. 

Johnny let out a bored sigh, took the package from under 
his arm, and held it up. “This, I presume.” 

Lazlo’s face hardened. “You gonna give it to me?” 

Johnny smiled. “Well, I was . . .” He bent over and set the 


package down next to a particularly gross-looking quartet of 
overflowing garbage cans. Then he stood back up to face the 
hulking form in front of him and said, “But now I think you’re 
gonna have to come and get it.” 

Lazlo cocked his head, as though he hadn’t heard Johnny 
correctly. “You what?” 

“You heard me,” Johnny said calmly. “Come and get it.” 

Lazlo licked his lips, which then contorted into a warped 
smile. “For a guy who’s supposed to be smart, you’re really 
dumb! How many times have I pounded you already?” 

Johnny shrugged. “It’s easy when you coldcock someone. 
It’s a lot more difficult when they’re ready for you.” 

Lazlo balled his beefy hands into massive fists. “It won’t 
make any difference in your case. ’m gonna make mincemeat 
outta you. And I’m gonna enjoy it.” 

“A man going out to battle should not boast like a man 
coming home from battle.” 

Lazlo looked confused. “What’s that mean?” 

“Tt’s in the Bible,” Johnny replied. “It means you shouldn’t 
brag before the fight’s done. See, I’ve taken your best shots, 
Lazlo, and I’m still here. So go for it. Oh, and by the way, you 
punch like a girl.” 

Lazlo roared and charged at Johnny like a wounded bull. 
But the fight was over almost as soon as it began. Johnny 
crouched in his karate stance. Then, at the last second, he 
deftly stepped to one side, held out his foot, and tripped 
Lazlo. The brute stumbled headlong into the quartet of trash 
cans, dumping their contents all over himself, knocking 
himself silly in the process. He moaned and then lay still. 

Johnny immediately moved to him and checked his 
breathing, clearing off any garbage that would block his nose 
or mouth. He then picked up the package and set it on Lazlo’s 
stomach. “You win, big guy. To the victor go the spoils.” He 
rumpled his nose. “In this case, literally. Phew!” 

Johnny smiled, then took off to find Emmy. 

He found her several blocks away. When she left the bank, 
she had apparently led Wilson on a merry chase up and down 
the city streets and had managed to keep away from him. 


Wilson looked quite winded. Emmy darted across the street 
and into a park. Wilson followed, and Johnny also crossed the 
street and entered the park in a different place, paralleling 
them as they ran. 

Johnny’s impulse was to blindside Wilson, or to at least 
put up a united front with Emmy against him. But Emmy had 
made him promise to not interfere unless she absolutely 
needed help, and that didn’t seem to be the case so far. He 
watched in amusement as she raced down the park path, her 
package held to her chest the way girls carry their 
schoolbooks, with Wilson trailing behind. 

Suddenly, she dashed behind a large monument to a 
Durham town father, reappearing on the other side, out of 
Wilson’s view. Johnny concealed himself behind a large oak 
tree nearby and watched the proceedings. 

Emmy hid herself on the far side of the monument. Wilson 
loped up after her, only to find when he rounded the 
monument that she was nowhere in sight. He looked all 
around, alarmed at her seeming disappearance. Johnny 
chuckled. “What a dope!” he muttered. 

Emmy had circled the monument and come up behind her 
pursuer. “Hello, Wilson.” 

Surprised, he whipped around and nearly tripped. “Oh! 
Uh, hi,” he said as nonchalantly as he could. 

She moved a few steps away from the monument, and he 
shadowed her. “What are you doing all the way up here in 
Durham?” she asked. “And why are you chasing me?” 

“Uh ...I—I’m not really chasing you!” Wilson said 
uncomfortably. “I, uhh—I just . . . thought I... I could carry 
your package for you!” 

“Carry it where?” 

Wilson shuffled his feet. “Y’know, home!” 

She smirked. “All the way back to Provenance? That’s a 
long walk.” 

Wilson winced and tried to recover from the blunder. 
“Well, we wouldn’t walk, we’d ride!” 

“Really? With whom?” 

“With—” Wilson looked panicked, obviously not certain if 


he should reveal the name. “Uh...” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Yeah, of course I do! It’s just that . . .” He wiped several 
beads of sweat from his forehead. 

“Just that what?” she asked. 

Emmy’s handling this masterfully, Johnny thought. 

Wilson opened and closed his mouth a few times but made 
no reply. 

Finally, Emmy chuckled. “Look, Wilson, I know why 
yow’re here and why you’re following me.” 

“You do?” 

She held up the package. “You don’t want to carry this for 
me, you want to take it from me. Or, more specifically, you 
want to take what’s in it from me. Right?” 

Wilson swallowed hard. “Maybe.” 

“Why don’t you just ask me for it?” 

Wilson blinked. “Can I have it?” 

Emmy smiled. “No.” 

Wilson sighed, frustrated. 

Emmy continued. “And that means for you to get it, you 
will have to take it from me after all.” 

Johnny tensed, ready to spring into action. But Wilson 
looked pained. “I hoped it wouldn’t come to that.” 

Emmy shook her head. “Oh, Wilson! And here I thought 
you liked me.” 

“T do! Really!” 

Johnny made a face. 

“And yet, you want to steal my property.” 

“Not steal—” 

“That’s what taking something that doesn’t belong to you 
is, Wilson.” 

He sighed, and then a new thought occurred to him. “But 
it’s not really your property, is it? So I wouldn’t be stealing 
from you at all!” He smirked with satisfaction. 

“No, you’d be stealing from Johnny.” 

Wilson wilted. Emmy went on. “The real question is, why 
are you doing it?” 

“Because twenty dollars is a lotta loot!” 


Emmy grimaced. “Money? That’s the reason?” 

“Well... yeah.” 

“T see,” Emmy said quietly. “So apparently, I’m worth less 
to you than twenty dollars.” 

Wilson started. “What? No!” 

“Then prove it. Walk away.” 

“Emmy—” 

“Just walk away, Wilson.” 

There was a long pause. She stared intensely into his eyes. 
He stared back, his face pleading. “Please don’t make me take 
it from you, Emmy. Please?” He dropped his gaze, ashamed 
. .. but he stayed where he was. 

What a coward, Johnny thought. 

Emmy shook her head, disgusted. “Pathetic. Here.” She 
held out the package. 

Wilson looked up, his face wretched, grabbed the package, 
and ran off. 

Emmy watched Wilson lumber away, while Johnny 
emerged from behind the oak and jogged up to join her. 
“Y’know, for a second there, I thought he might actually show 
some backbone,” Johnny said. 

“So did I,” she replied softly. Johnny glanced at her and 
was surprised to see genuine sadness etched on her face. He 
felt a stab of jealousy, suppressed it, and then said, “C’mon, 
we need to get to the rendezvous.” 

Emmy nodded, and they both ran off. 

The rendezvous was in another alley with only one 
entrance and exit. But when they got there, Johnny instantly 
knew something was wrong. Harold was waiting for them in 
the Ford Victoria, but he shouldn’t have been. He was too 
early. He had backed into the alleyway so the front of the car 
faced the street. Johnny and Emmy ran up to it and piled 
inside the backseat. “Why are you here already?” Johnny 
asked, closing the door. 

“Something’s not right,” Harold responded. “Karl was 
following me, and then he suddenly veered away and sped off 
down a side street. By the time I turned around to follow, he 
was long gone.” 


“Do you think he gave up?” asked Emmy. 

“Knowing Karl, I doubt it,” Harold replied. 

“We need to find him,” Johnny said. 

Suddenly, an engine revved loudly and there was a squeal 
of tires. “Look out!” Johnny yelled, and Harold turned to see a 
car barreling at them in reverse. 

“Hang on!” Harold shouted, just as the car smashed into 
the front of the Victoria. Johnny, Emmy, and Harold jolted 
forward and then slammed back into their seats. 

All was quiet for a moment or two. The three of them 
were dazed and confused. Steam rose from under the hood of 
the Victoria. Then came another engine rev, a screech of 
metal scraping against metal, and another jolt as the other car 
pulled forward, separating the two. Harold yelped in pain, 
and Johnny reached out to him. “Dad!” 

“Tm all right, son. My shoulder hit the steering wheel. It’s 
sprained pretty badly, but I don’t think anything is broken. 
Are you two okay? Emmy?” 

“Y-yes, sir,” she answered in a shaky voice. 

“Tm fine, Dad,” Johnny said. “Just a bit bounced around. 
Is that Professor Mangle’s car?” 

For an answer, the back doors of the other car opened, 
and out stepped the last two people Johnny expected. “It’s... 
Hattie and Jack!” he exclaimed. 

Mangle also got out of his car and ordered the woman and 
boy to get into the Victoria. Hattie and Jack obeyed and 
moved to the passenger side doors as Mangle reached back 
inside his car and retrieved something. He held it up. 

It was a package. The package. He opened it. 

“He’s got the cloth, Dad! Mangle’s got the cloth!” 

Hattie and Jack opened the doors of Harold’s car. “I’m so 
sorry, suh!” Hattie said, tears streaming down her cheeks. “He 
jes’ showed up at the bus station outta nowhere! He 
threatened dis boy ifn I didn’t hand over the box!” She 
motioned toward Jack. 

“T told her not to give it to him!” Jack squeaked. 

“It’s all right,” Harold said calmly. “Are either of you 
hurt?” 


They both shook their heads. 

“Climb in.” 

They did. 

Johnny’s mind raced. He peered over the front seats at 
Mangle’s car. The rear was badly dented, the taillights broken, 
but most importantly, the trunk had been jolted open from the 
impact. He ducked back down. As Jack entered the backseat, 
Johnny whispered, “Are Lazlo and Wilson in Mangle’s car?” 

Jack shook his head. “No. I dunno where they are.” 

Johnny motioned for Jack to come close, then told him 
and Emmy, “Stay down and keep quiet!” 

Mangle moved toward Harold’s door, and as he did, 
Johnny slipped out of the opposite side of the Victoria and 
snuck around to its front fender. Mangle spun his free hand in 
a circle brusquely. Harold slowly cranked down his window, 
disappointment etched on his face. Mangle stepped closer. 

“Tt was a nice try, Harold, a good ruse. But not good 
enough.” He looked at the banged-up, steaming front end of 
the Victoria. “I do not think your car will be going anywhere 
anytime soon, whereas my car is still functional.” He turned 
back to Harold, and when he did, Johnny slipped quietly to 
Mangle’s car, lifted the trunk lid, climbed inside, and closed 
the lid again as far as it would go. He peered back at them 
through the crack. 

“Now, if you’ll excuse me,” Mangle went on, “I must get 
back to Provenance immediately. Some very important people 
are waiting to hear about this cloth.” 

“What about your two companions?” Harold asked. 
“Farnsworth and Knox? They will find their own ways 
home.” He smiled wickedly. “Cheer up, Harold. This is for the 

best! You will see.” 

“You’re playing with forces you can’t comprehend, Karl,” 
Harold said evenly. “This isn’t over.” 

“It is for you, mein freund. Auf wiedersehen!” He pulled the 
cloth to him, chuckled, and headed back to his car, stopping 
at the trunk. Johnny held his breath and made himself as 
small as he could. Mangle pushed down on the trunk lid, 
trying to close it, but it wouldn’t latch. Johnny prayed he 


wouldn’t open the lid all the way to try slamming it shut. 

After a few more tries, Mangle gave up, climbed inside the 
car, started it up, and drove away. Johnny opened the trunk 
lid just enough to stick out his hand and give his father and 
friends a thumbs-up he hoped they would see before Mangle’s 
car rounded the corner and disappeared out of sight. 


Chapter Twenty-Six 


It was well past lunchtime when Karl Mangle drove up to his 
house, stopped the car, and turned off the engine. It had not 
been a pleasant ride for Johnny. The wind whipping through 
the broken trunk lid, combined with the droning and rasping 
engine and the fumes from the exhaust, had made him 
nauseated and momentarily hard of hearing. 

Johnny waited for Karl to exit the car, but that did not 
happen right away. He imagined that Karl was fondling the 
cloth in his wicked hands, which was all but confirmed when 
he heard Karl exclaim, “Du bist mein!” and then burst from the 
car and rush into the house. 

Only when Johnny heard the Mangles’ front door slam did 
he open the trunk and tumble out. He took a few seconds to 
stretch and clear his lungs with fresh air, then raced around 
the house to where he knew Steve’s bedroom window was 
located. 

He peered into the window and saw Steve leave the room, 
meeting his father in the hallway. Though he couldn’t hear 
their words, Mangle appeared to be crowing about getting the 
cloth, holding it out for Steve to see, while Steve seemed to be 
pleading with his father. Johnny saw that the window was 
unlocked, and when Karl and Steve disappeared down the 


hallway, Johnny quietly and carefully slid open the window 
and slipped into Steve’s room. 

The conversation between Mangle and Steve was instantly 
clear. “Don’t do this, Pop! Please don’t turn the cloth over to 
those people!” 

“You are just a junge, Steven! A boy! You do not 
understand these things.” 

“No, Pop, you don’t understand! The cloth won’t work for 
you!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You’re not a believer!” Steve exclaimed. “You told 
Mr. Whittaker you’re a committed atheist. For the cloth to 
work, you need to be a believer in God, in Jesus Christ!” 

Johnny wondered if that was true. After all, he wasn’t sure 
what he believed when the cloth healed McDuff. He just knew 
he was praying fervently for McDuff to live. Was it possible to 
be a believer but not know you're one? 

Mangle’s voice softened. “Then I am fortunate I have you, 
mein sohn.” 

“Me?” Steve scoffed. “I’m not helping you with this!” 

“Enough!” Mangle barked, his voice now hard. “You will 
do as you are told! I have no more time for foolishness! Go to 
your room! I need to make a phone call!” 

Johnny heard Mangle open the door to his study. A female 
voice—Steve’s mother—was talking. “Freida!” Mangle 
snapped. “Get off the phone!” 

“Tm talking to Mother!” she implored. 

There was the sound of a brief struggle, and the phone 
slammed on its base. “Talk to her later! Leave mein office! 
Schnell!” 

Steve appeared in the doorway to his room. He looked 
back behind him sadly and whimpered, “Mama?” But his 
query was answered with her footsteps storming down the 
hall and her bedroom door slamming so hard that the whole 
house shuddered. 

Steve turned to go into his room, and at the sight of 
Johnny, his eyes widened. He almost cried out, but Johnny 
held up a finger to his lips, shushing him, and then waved him 


inside. Steve came in and closed the door behind him. “How 
did you get here?” he whispered. 

“T hid in the trunk of your dad’s car.” 

Steve’s jaw dropped. “You’re amazing!” 

“Never mind that!” Johnny hissed. “We’ve got to get the 
cloth.” 

“T know! But how?” 

Johnny thought for a moment. “We need a diversion. Your 
father’s on the phone, right?” 

“Yeah, talking with the C.O.S.U. people, I think.” 

“So, he’s already distracted. ... We need a bigger 
distraction.” Johnny looked at his friend and frowned. “I hate 
to ask this, but . . . can you fake a relapse?” 

“Relapse? You mean, pretend I’ve got muscular dystrophy 
again?” 

Johnny nodded. “I know it’s a lot to ask, but—” 

Steve smiled. “Of course I can! Follow me!” He opened the 
door, peered both ways down the hall, and then tiptoed out, 
Johnny right behind him. They sneaked up to Mangle’s study, 
his voice getting louder as they got closer. 

“Ja, ja! I guarantee this will be the biggest and most 
important project our organization will ever undertake! It will 
change the world! . .. What do you mean ‘if it works’? I’ve 
told you about mein sohn. He is completely healed because of 
the cloth of power!” 

Johnny and Steve stopped right next to the study’s open 
door. They both crouched down and carefully peered inside. 
Mangle’s back was to them. “Trust me, you will like what you 
see!” 

Johnny poked Steve and held up three fingers. Steve 
nodded. Johnny then silently counted them off: One... 

“Gut!” Mangle exclaimed. “We will see you in a few 
hours!” 

Two... 

Mangle hung up the phone. 

Three! 

But before Steve could do anything, Johnny heard a loud 
grunt and felt a hard shove from behind. Both he and Steve 


toppled headlong into the study, landing in a pile. “Whaaa— 
oooff!” 

Then a voice yelled, “It’s Stonny and Jeeve, Papa!” 

It was Paul, who stood over them in the study doorway. 
“You little rat fink!” Steve muttered at him. 

Mangle jumped from his chair, bounded to Johnny, and 
grabbed his wrist in an iron grip. “Very good, Paulie! Well 
done!” He yanked Johnny to his feet, nearly pulling his arm 
out of its socket. 

“Aah!” Johnny cried. “Hey! Easy!” 

“There will be nothing easy for you!” Mangle snarled 
through gritted teeth. He marched down the hallway to the 
kitchen, dragging Johnny the whole way. 

“Pop! Stop it!” Steve yelled, trailing behind them. “Stop!” 

Johnny’s arm was in agony, and he cried out in pain. He 
tried to get to his feet to gain leverage to kick or trip Mangle, 
but the man was too quick and determined. He burst into the 
kitchen, crossed to the pantry door, threw it open, and hurled 
Johnny inside. 

“Aaahhh—uungh!” Johnny slammed into the pantry 
shelves, knocking over several tin cans, then slid down onto a 
large sack of potatoes, dazed. 

“Stop!” Steve screamed. “You hurt him!” He shoved past 
Mangle and rushed to Johnny to check on him. 

“And you!” Mangle roared. “You would betray your own 
father in your own house?” 

Steve whipped around to face him. “You’re horrid and 
mean! See what the cloth has done to you?” 

“Stille!” Mangle roared, and in his rage, he slapped Steve 
square across the face. 

“No!” Paul bawled, his eyes wide with terror. 

All was still for a moment, as though time had stopped. 
Steve held a hand to his face and glared at his father, tears 
streaming down his cheeks. The only sound was Paul’s sobs. 
Mangle looked at his hands in horror, then at Steve, then back 
at Paul. Without another word, he slammed the pantry door 
shut on Steve and Johnny and locked it. Johnny heard Mangle 
bark, “Go to your room, Paul!” 


Paul ran out, still crying. 
“Und now . . . we wait,” Mangle muttered, and then he 
walked out of the kitchen. 
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Johnny wasn’t sure how much time had passed. He was 
famished and weak from the day’s events and felt around for a 
sack of apples he’d noticed before the door closed. He found it 
and took out two. 

Steve hadn’t said a word since Mangle had locked them in, 
and Johnny didn’t expect a reply when he said, “Apple?” and 
held one out. Steve still said nothing, but to Johnny’s surprise, 
he felt Steve grope around for the fruit, find and take it, and 
then start munching. Johnny also munched, feeling 
replenished with each bite. “You okay?” he queried. 

“Yeah,” came the quiet reply from the darkness. “You?” 

“Kinda sore, but nothing serious.” There was a pause, 
another munch of apple, and then Steve said, “I’m sorry. I’m 
so sorry.” 

“You have nothing to apologize for.” 

“Don’t I? I never should have told Pop about the cloth. I 
should have believed you sooner.” Another pause. “Now I 
don’t know what to do.” 

“I do,” Johnny replied. He shifted around until he was on 
his knees and then said, 


Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy Name. 


Steve joined him: 


Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, 

but deliver us from evil: 

For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 


and the glory, for ever. 
Amen. 


Steve stifled a sob. “Thanks, Whitty. That does make me 
feel better.” 

Johnny smiled. “Don’t call me Whitty.” 

At that moment, they heard the door lock rustle and the 
doorknob jostle. They both stood as best they could in the 
cramped space when the door was pulled open. The afternoon 
light streamed in, momentarily blinding them. When their 
eyes adjusted, Johnny saw the figure standing in front of 
them. 

It was Freida Mangle. 

And she was holding the cloth. 

“Mama!” Steve exclaimed. 

“Shhh!” Freida hushed him, then gave him a hug. “Are 
you all right?” She looked at both of them. 

Johnny nodded, and Steve said, “Yes, Mama, but how—” 

Freida cut him off. “Strike my child, will he? Lock you 
away, will he? We’ll see about that!” 

“Where is he?” Johnny asked. 

“In the bathroom,” she replied. “I gave him a taste of his 
own medicine! He went inside to do his business, and I locked 
him in!” She nodded determinedly. “Paul is in his bedroom 
too!” 

Steve smiled. “Mama, you’re a genius!” 

She shook her head. “It won’t hold your father for long—” 

And as if on cue, Mangle shouted from within the house, 
“Freida! Open the door! Freidaaa!” 

“You must hurry!” She held out the cloth to them. “Here! I 
don’t know why you all want this so much, but take it and do 
with it whatever you were going to! I will hold off your father 
for as long as I can.” 

Mangle started banging against the bathroom door. 
“Freidaaaaa!” 

She grabbed them both in a hug. “Be careful, mein sohn! 
Now go!” 

Johnny and Steve bolted out of the Mangle house and ran 


as fast as they could, past the Granville Manor, past the water 
tower, up Magnolia Lane, past Emmy’s place, and to the 
Whittakers’ home. The late afternoon sun bathed everything 
with a golden hue. Johnny wished they had time to enjoy it. 

They bypassed the house and ran around back near the 
Phantasmic Confabulator, where Johnny had set the trunk 
that morning before they left for Durham. That seemed like a 
lifetime ago, Johnny mused. 

To their surprise, Harold and Emmy were already standing 
there. “Dad!” Johnny exclaimed. They all rushed together into 
a large hug. “How did you get back?” Johnny asked. 

“The bus,” Emmy explained. “Your dad paid for 
everyone’s bus ticket. Even Wilson’s and Lazlo’s.” 

Harold shrugged. “I couldn’t just leave them there.” 

Johnny smiled and muttered, “This is what we do.” 

“Pardon?” Harold asked. 

“Something Hattie told me,” Johnny replied. “Speaking of 
which, where is she? And everyone else?” 

“Don’t worry, they’re all safe.” Harold grabbed Johnny’s 
shoulders. “Son, what you did was incredibly brave—and I 
don’t want you to ever do it again!” He smiled and added, “At 
least, not while I’m watching.” 

“Well, if it’s any consolation, what I did paid off,” Johnny 
said. “Steve?” 

His friend reached into his shirt and pulled out the cloth. 

“You got it?” Emmy exclaimed. 

“We got it!” 

Harold beamed at Johnny and Steve. “Well done! But 
how?” 

“Its a long story,” Johnny replied. 

“And we'll be happy to tell you all about it later,” Steve 
chimed in. “But right now, we need to do what we came here 
to do. My father is after us!” 

It was growing dark. Harold lit an oil lamp, and they all 
moved to the trunk and gathered around it. “I’ve already put 
in the smaller piece, Harold said. 

Johnny opened it. “What’s that smell?” he said, wrinkling 
his nose. 


“Emmy and I were just discussing that when you ran up,” 
Harold said. “It smells familiar, but I can’t place it.” 

“It’s the same thing I smelled inside the Phantasmic 
Confabulator,” Johnny said. “I couldn’t place it, either.” 

“Let’s figure it out later!” Emmy exclaimed. “Steve, put 
the cloth in the trunk!” 

But now Steve hesitated. “Are we sure we want to do 
this?” 

“Yes!” said Emmy. 

“T know how you feel, Steven,” Harold said, “but it’s for 
the best.” 

Steve still hesitated. Johnny moved to him, touched his 
arm, and said softly, “It has to be done.” He squeezed Steve’s 
arm. “Put it in the trunk.” 

Steve nodded slowly, moved to the trunk, and started to 
put the cloth inside when suddenly a voice shouted, “Nein, 
Steven!” 

Karl Mangle marched up to them. “Stop what you’re doing 
now! In the name of science! In the name of humanity!” 

“You don’t care about humanity, Karl,” Harold said. “You 
care about your own glory. All you see are dollar signs and 
power.” 

“Think what you will of me!” Mangle snapped. “But you 
know in your heart, Harold, that destroying that cloth will be 
an unspeakable crime against humankind!” He looked back at 
Steve, his voice filled with remorse and pleading. “Sohn, I’m 
sorry for what happened. I don’t know what came over me. 
But I will make it up to you, I promise! Soon I will be able to 
give you everything you’ve ever dreamed! Our family will 
never want for anything again! Just hand over the cloth. 
Please, Steven. For me.” 

Steve looked from the cloth to his father, then back at the 
cloth. He slowly shook his head. “I’m sorry, Papa.” He threw 
the cloth into the trunk and yelled, “Light it up!” 

Johnny struck a match and lowered it toward the cloth. 

“Stop!” Mangle yelled. 

“John, wait!” Harold ordered. 

Johnny looked up. 


Mangle was pointing a pistol right at him. “If you move 
another inch, boy,” he said, “I will shoot you!” 

Johnny swallowed hard and froze in place. The match 
dropped from his hand to the ground, where it quickly burned 
out. 

“How dare you point a gun at my son!” Harold shouted, 
enraged. 

Mangle cocked the pistol. “If any of you move, I will shoot 
him!” 

But Steve did move. He jumped directly in front of 
Johnny. “No, Papa!” 

“Steven! Get out of the way!” 

“No.” He inched forward. 

“And now you point a gun at your own son?” Harold said. 
“What kind of man are you, Karl?” 

Mangle was sweating profusely, his breath labored. 
“Steven... please!” 

“No! If yow’re going to shoot him, you’ll have to shoot me 
first.” 

“Steve, don’t!” Johnny shouted. 

But Steve ignored him and moved closer to his father. 
“You don’t want to do this,” Steve said. “I forgive you for the 
slap. You’re a good man at heart, I know it! You’ve just gotten 
off course. Please, Papa . . . put down the gun.” 

Mangle’s hand shook, and his face was etched with pain. 
After what seemed an eternity, he closed his eyes and bowed 
his head. His whole body seemed to droop, and he slowly 
lowered the gun with a stifled sob. 

All was still fora moment... 

Then suddenly, there was a deafening bellow, shattering 
glass, and the Phantasmic Confabulator burst into flames! 

They all whipped around to the PC shed. A shadowy 
figure staggered out from behind it, illuminated by the fire. 

It was Drop, the missing Smith brother. He held a jug in 
one hand and pointed at Johnny with the other. “I told you 
this wasn’t over, kid!” he roared, his speech slurred. “You 
took something from me, and now I’m taking something from 
you! I just wanted you to be here to see it!” 


“He’s drunk!” Emmy shouted. 

“On moonshine!” Johnny exclaimed. “That’s what that 
smell is!” 

And now several things happened at once: 

Drop stuffed a handkerchief in the neck of the jug, lit it 
afire, and hurled the jug right at them. It burst in front of 
them, exploding into flames, with a line of fire zipping across 
the grass toward the trunk. 

“Watch it!” Harold hollered. 

A flame whipped up to Emmy’s skirt and caught it afire. 
Emmy screamed, and Harold pulled her away and rolled her 
in the dirt until the fire was out. 

At the same time, the trunk also caught fire. Johnny fell 
back from it. Mangle shoved Steve aside, leapt to the trunk, 
and grabbed the cloth just as the trunk was fully engulfed. 
Mangle recoiled, spun around, and started to run off, but 
Johnny and Steve jumped him, Johnny hitting him low and 
Steve hitting him high. The three of them fell to the ground in 
a tangled pile and wrestled, clawed, and groped for the cloth, 
the boys shouting and Mangle cursing in German. 

Drop laughed wickedly at the whole scene and was about 
to light another jar of moonshine when Harold rushed up and 
silenced him with a roundhouse punch to the jaw. Drop 
dropped to the grass like a sack of meal, unconscious. 

Then Johnny finally managed to wrest the cloth from 
Mangle’s grip, wad it into a ball, and throw it back into the 
flaming trunk. “Nein!” Mangle yelled. “Stop! Aaaarrrghh!” 

Bam! 

The pistol went off. 

Once again, time seemed to stop. The burning PC shed 
and trunk cast an eerie, flickering glow on everything. Harold 
and Emmy stared, terrified, at the pile of wrestlers. 

Then, a scream. 

“Steeve!” 

It was Johnny. 

Harold and Emmy rushed to them. Steve lay sprawled on 
the grass, barely breathing, blood pouring from his chest, the 
color rapidly draining from his face. Mangle and Johnny 


crouched on either side of him. Johnny put pressure on the 
wound with trembling hands. Karl glared in horror at the 
pistol, its barrel still smoking, and hurled it away. 

“P-papa,” Steve muttered weakly. 

Mangle turned to him and gently stroked his hair, unable 
to speak. 

“T-it’s...o-okay... Papa...” 

Karl took Steve’s hand and kissed it, then bent over his 
body and wept. 

“W-whitty,” Steve whispered. 

“Tm here, Steve,” Johnny said shakily. “Hold on!” 

Steve shook his head. “Th-thank ... y-you... for... 
everything.” 

The light went from his eyes. His breath slowly escaped 
from his lungs. His body went limp, his face . . . lifeless. 

And the unearthly moan of ultimate suffering erupted 
from Karl Mangle. “Noooo! Mein sohn! Mein leben! And the 
cloth of power—the cloth that could have saved him—has 
been destroyed!” He looked up at Harold and screamed, “How 
is this better?” He collapsed onto his son’s shoulder and wailed, 
“Oh, Steven! .. . Mein Steven!” and then fell into silent 
weeping. 

Emmy also wept uncontrollably, clinging to Harold’s side. 
Tears streamed down Harold’s face, soaking his beard. Johnny 
leaned in and whispered in Steve’s ear, “Good-bye, my 
excellent, good friend,” then crumpled into a heap next to 
him, his own anguished sobs echoing into the night. 


EPILOGUE 
Two Weeks Later 


It was the end of the school year at last. 

Johnny sat on his porch swing, Emmy and Jack sitting in 
nearby sun chairs, all three soaking in the warm breeze of 
approaching summer and enjoying Hattie’s amazing oatmeal 
cookies and tall glasses of refreshing cold milk. Johnny 
couldn’t believe how much had happened in nine short 
months, and especially in the past couple of weeks. He tried to 
process it all. 

Irving “Drop” Smithson had been taken into custody by 
Deputy Miller and charged with public drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, assault on a minor, and arson. 

Despite his brother’s conduct, Eugene “Coff” Smithson was 
offered a permanent position as math instructor at 
Brookhaven Public School. 

Hattie Huck was also going to stay on permanently as the 
Whittakers’ cook, housekeeper, and spiritual guide. 

Ben Huck kept his job as janitor at Brookhaven, but he 
and Johnny would be busy most of the summer cleaning up 
the records room in the basement of the town hall. 

The Phantasmic Confabulator, the trunk, and, most 


importantly, the cloth from the robe of Jesus Christ were all 
destroyed by the fire. The C.0.S.U. wouldn’t be getting their 
hands on that prize. 

Karl Mangle was not charged in the death of his son, 
which was ruled an accidental shooting. Neither Emmy nor 
the Whittakers pressed charges against him for pulling the gun 
on them. Karl had suffered enough. 

And then there was Steve. He consumed Johnny’s 
thoughts—the fun, the good times, the laughter, the concern, 
the joy at his salvation and healing, the pain and sorrow at his 
death. He had died on May 25, and the following Saturday 
was Memorial Day, when the nation mourned those who had 
made the ultimate sacrifice in war. For Johnny, the holiday 
would forever take on an additional meaning. It would now 
be a memorial to his friend as well. 

At Steve’s funeral, Paul Mangle fixed Johnny with a stare 
filled with hatred so palpable that Johnny could feel it. After 
the funeral, the Mangles quickly packed up their belongings, 
sold their house, and moved—not just out of Provenance or 
North Carolina, but out of the country, to Germany. Karl had 
found a teaching position at a university there. He was a 
much-diminished man, a shell of his former self. Johnny 
resolved to pray for the Mangle family, and especially for 
Paul, daily thenceforth. 

In the swirling jumble of memories about Steve, the one 
thing that stood out most to Johnny was how much he would 
miss his friend. Still, he could not mourn Steve too greatly. He 
was in a much better place, and Johnny knew they would 
meet again in the land of endless day, where no night falls. 
Meanwhile, he thought, Steve would no doubt want to remind 
him that he had other friends—Emmy and now Jack—with 
whom to share the journey, to discover the magic. 

And right at that moment, one of them piped up. 

“Let’s go do something, Johnny!” Emmy said. 

He screwed up his face. “Don’t call me Johnny.” 

“Okay, how about John?” Jack offered. 

“That’s what my parents call me.” 

“You got a middle name?” Jack asked. 


He nodded. “Yeah, it’s Avery. But I’m not going by it, 
either.” 

“T still like Sherlock.” Emmy smirked. 

“No!” 

Jack sighed. “Well, if you don’t like Johnny or John or 
Avery or Sherlock, what do you want to be called?” 

Johnny looked out across the lawn, and suddenly he had a 
vision of Steve running up Magnolia Lane toward them. He 
raced across the yard, bounded up the porch steps, smiled at 
him, and mouthed one word. 

And right then, Johnny knew. 

He stood up and faced his friends. “My name is John 
Avery Whittaker,” he said. “But you can call me... Whit.” 
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